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PREFACE. 



In out prefatory remarks we shall endeavour to point oat the dis- 
tinctiye features of this book, and to explain the manner in which 
we think it should be used, leaving it to teachers and the public 
generally to judge whether its daims of being an improvement on the 
English school collections at present in use be well or ill founded. 

In regard to the prose lessons^ -it will be seen that they embrace 
a g^eat variety of subjects, anj are Selected both on account of the 
elegancy and liveliness of the style iu which they are written, and 
of the interesting nature of the information they contain. In books 
of this class it has been ^pular. 0/ .late years to present the scholar 
with summaries of sacred- and of pro&ne history j-^-and with short 
but connected, although necessarily very meagre, views of some 
branches of science, illustrated with a few diagrams. In our 
experience as a teacher we have found such books not well adapted 
for teaching young persons to read fluently and elegantly, or to 
inspire them with a love of reading by themselves. Bnt without 
referring particulai^y to our experience in teaching, a moment's reflec- 
tion on the nature of the human mind will show that this must be the 
case. The powers of the mind come into operation gradually and in 
invariable order ; and, at the age of eleven or twelve years the fancy 
and the affections are more particularly active ; but, the dry lang^ge 
in which scientific truth is often conveyed, with page after page of 
history, in which names and dates are for the most part the only things 
ever meeting the eye, are neither suited to charm the one nor to 
^T^S^gQ ^c other. " It is no wisdom^^says Dr. Arnold, ** to make 
boys prodigies of information; but it is our wisdom and our duty to 
cultivate their faculties each in its season — ^first the memory and 
imagination, and then the judgment; to furnish them with the 
means, and to exdte the desire of improving themselves, and to wait 
with confidence for God's blessing on the result." We do not quarrel 
by any means with, the " Intellectual" system of Education, and with 
the use in school of treatises on science, but we would have such 
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books put into the boy's hand after he has learned to read freely, and 
has picked up the meaning of a good stock of common words, and 
when reason and judgment have more decidedly asserted their sway. 

In regard to the poetical lessons we have to remark that their 
number in this book is unusually large, that they exhibit a very 
great variety of measures, and that they are internally fitted to 
delight the youthful mind while they foster a correct literary taste. 
In no respects, perhaps, are the generality of English collections with 
which the author of this book is acquainted so objectionable as in 
their scanty and ill-chosen poetical lessons. Poetry however, may 
be much used, and with the happiest results in carrying on the work 
of youthful instruction. Sentiments presented to the mind in the 
garb of verse make a more lasting and intelligible impression than if 
presented in sober prose ; and in no way is the memory capable of being 
made more useful than by treasuring up some of 'the choice produc- 
tiouB of poetic genius, the recitation of which is no less beneficial than 
the exercise of learning them. 

Having spoken of the hind of lessons in the book, we shall now 
advert to the manner in which we have arranged them for the school- 
room and for private study. It is in the arrangement of the lessons 
that we claim the credit of some litde originality and of practical 
usefulness. 

One gr^t objection to the Engli^ coUections in use in this part of 
the country is the impossibility of marking oif a definite piece of work 
to be done at home. You may give the class a general order to pre- 
pare such and such a lesson, but this command iny<dlyes so much that 
it is never attended to at all. You may give out so many words of 
vocabulary at the end of the book, or so many Latin or Grreek roots 
with English derivatives, — but this is very Irksome and profitless toU, 
at least tiie labour is excessive for the small amount of benefit. 
Besides the vocabulary in these books being general, and not arranged 
for the particular lessons, the pupil cannot find the words he may 
think proper to look for, at the time he requires to know their mean- 
ing. Now, to order such lists of words to be learned which can be 
of no immediate use in the study of any lesson, is ao better than to 
order a page of a dictionary to be committed to m^iory, and about 
as likely to afibrd gratification. In this book, however, the master 
can at once mark off work to be done which will be both pleasing 
and of immediate use. In columns at the head of each lesson will 
be finmd a considerable number of the principal words in the lesson, 
divided, accented, with the part of speech named, and the root of 
the words of Greek or Latin origin pointed out Further, at the 
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end of the book will be found a full definition of each word, in which 
the pupil will see the connection between the root and the deriTatlYe, 
and thus be conrineed of the utility of learning Latin and Greek roots, 
of whidi he must be dubious so long as he is kept giying strings of 
deriyatiTes, the meaning of which he does not clearly comprehend. 
We deem it also worthy of remark that the words in the columns are 
^yen precisely as they occur in the lesson, — any part of yerb, any 
number or case of the noun, any degree of the adjectiye, &c. This is 
of some imp(Mrtance, for some boys will spell such words as hot, loye, 
set, — who would stumble if bidden to spell, hotter, loying, setting. 
The quantities of the Greek and Latin roots haye been carefolly 
marked, where there was the least likelihood of mistakes being com- 
mitted. It will thus be seen that in learning these columns the pupil 
becomes acquainted with the spiling of each word, its part of speech, 
its number, case, tense or degree, with the root from which it springs, 
with its de^nition giyen at the end of the book under that root, and 
lastly, he sees how the word has been used in composition by the 
author, on examining it in the sentence where it occurs in the lesson. 
To each lesson will be found a set of questions, numbered, so that 
pupil and master can instantaneously find any question referred to. 
These questions are constructed not so much on the principle of 
eliciting the knowledge that is in the mind as of working new infor- 
mation gently into it, by leading the pupil into a train of thought 
similar to that which the author himself may be supposed to haye 
followed. In preparing answers to questiona constructed on this plan, 
the pupil is delighted to feel that he is not a mere passiye recipient of 
knowledge, but a co-worker with the author himself. Whateyer 
knowledge the mind acquires in this way affords great delight and is 
lastingly retained, for the memory becomes the storehouse of what 
the reason has comprehended and the judgpment approyed. We haye 
endeayoured to draw moral and religious instruction from all the 
lessons, as we consider it a teacher's duty in eyerything and at all 
times to be casting the good seed into the ihind, and by God's blessing 
into the hearts of his pupils. We haye introduced almost eyery lesson 
with a note,, ori^nal or selected, bearing directly on the subject in 
hand, and we haye added notes at the foot of the page whereyer 
they were deemed necessary. This does away entirely with the use 
of a separate manual or key in which matter of this kind is sometimes 
inconyeniently furnished. Biographical notices of the authors such as 
are giyen in " Knight's Half-Hours," and one or two school books, we 
deem of small yalue, as they are of little or no use in elucidating the 
lesson under study. 
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We most refer to the arrangement of the poetical lessons, which will 
be found nearly the same as in the prose ones. We deem this part of 
our hook a decided improvement on the old plan, and it is nearly a 
novelty in school books of this class. In conclusion, we would just s&y, 
that the lessons being entirely independent of each other, except in one 
two instances, they may be read in any order the master may deem 
advisable, but we would recommend the vocabulary at the end of the 
book to be read by the class in the master^s hearing at the rate of two 
or three pages weekly, over and over again, in order that the pupil 
may get the benefit of it in as easy a way as possible. Of course 
when reading a lesson the columns must be thoroughly mastered in 
every point of view. We would also strongly urge upon teachers, to 
subject their pupils to a searching viva voce examination on each lesson, 
after they have mastered the columns and answered the printed ques- 
tions. Some use, also, might be made of this book in teaching compo- 
sition, as a class of elder scholars will be perfectly able to reproduce, 
in language of their own, the substance of any lesson they have studied 
in the full manner here indicated. The poetry, besides being studied 
exactly in the same way as the prose lessons, ought also to be learned 
by heart and recited in the class at the rate of twenty or thirty lines 
per week. We will now commit our little work to the public, praying 
Qq6l for Christ's sake to bless our humble endeavours for tiie benefit 
of the young. 

0i;,ASGK)w, Marchf 1854, 
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SECTION L 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE LESSONS, CfflEFLY 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 



L— SOLOMON'S ACCOUNT OF OLD AGE EXPLAINED. 



Latot. 

Dedl-cate, v dic&re. 

Fac'ol-ties, n facSie. 

In-firm'i-ties, n firmus. 

Lu^'mi-narries, n. lumen. 

Ob-8CTiT6d' V obscunis. 

In-ter-pose', i; pOnSre. 

Fi]<ma-ment, n nrmus. 

Dif'fi-cul-ties, n facUis. 

Ob-struc'tion, n stntgre. 

Pas'sag-es, n pandSre. 

Di-gesFion, n geTSre. 

Dis-ttirVed, jpart turbare. 

Cap-tiv'i-ty, n capSre. 

In-ac'tive, a aggre. 

De-si/a-ble, a desIdSrare. 

CSr-cu-la'tion, n circus. 

Yi'tal, a. vita. 



Im-inoi<tal, a mors. 

Am-bi'tion, n. ire. 

Oc'cu-pied, v capSre. 

Af-fecTion-ate-ly, adv, ..facSre. 
Rec^on-ciled, part c<moiliiim. 

Gbsek. 

Har'mo-ny, n. harmonia. 

Treas'u-ry, n thesauros. 

Weath'er, n. 
HeaVi-ness, n. 
Grass^op-peri n. 
Emp'ties, o. 

HoarY, fl. 
Al'mond, n, 
Fil'grim-age, n, 
Jonr'Bey, n. 



In the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes, the preacher admonishes 
us to dedicate our youthful days to the serriee of our Creator, 
considering the evil days which are coming upon us, when 
all the faculties of our minds and bodies shall fail us under 
the infiraiities of age. For then, as the preacher ]i>eautifullj 
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represents it to us, as in a glass or mirror, the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars are darkened ; the superior powers 
which rule in the body of man, as the heavenly luminaries 
do in the world — ^the understanding and reason, the imagi- 
nation and the memory, are obscured as when the clouds 
interpose between us and the lights of the firmament. In 
the earlier season of life, the clouds of affliction having poured 
dawn their rain, they pass away, and sun-shine succeeds ; 
but now the clouds return after the rain ; old age itself is a 
continual sorrow, and there is no longer any hope of fair 
weather. The keepers of the house, the arms and hands 
which s^re made to guard and defend the body, begin to shake 
and tremble ; and the strong men, the shoulders, where the 
strength of the body is placed, and which were once able to 
bear every weight, begin to stoop and bow themselves ; and 
the grinders, the teeth, begin to fall away and cease to do 
their work, because they are few. Also those that look out 
of the windows are darkened ; the eyes, those windows of 
the body, through which we look at all things abroad as we 
look out from the windows of a house, become dim ; and he 
that uses them is as one who looketh out of a window in the 
night Then the doors are shut in the streets ; difficulties 
and obstructions attend all the passages of the body, and 
digestion becomes weak when the grinding is low. The 
youthful and healthy sleep sound, and are apt to transgress 
by taking too much rest ; but the aged sleep with difficulty, 
and rise up at the voice of the bird ; they are ready to leave 
their disturbed rest at the crowing of the cock. The 
daughters of music are brought low ; the voice fails and be- 
comes hoarse ; the hearing is dull ; and the spirits, now less 
active than they used to be, are less affected by the powers 
of harmony ; and so sit in heaviness, hanging down their 
heads, as virgins drooping under the sorrow of captivity. 
Old age, being inactive and helpless, becomes afraid of that 
which is high ; it is fearful of climbing, because it is in 
danger of falling ; and being unfit to endure the hardness of 
fatigue, and the shocks of a rough journey, the fears which 
are in the way discourage it from setting out. Then the 
almond tree flourishes ; the hair of the head becomes white, 
as the. early almond blossoms in the hard weather of the 
winter, before the snows have left us. And even the grass- 
hopper becomes a burden ;. the legs once light and nimble 
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to leap, as the legs of that insect, and which used with ease 
to bear the weight of the whole body, are now become a bor^ 
den, and can scarcely carry themselyes ; and when the facul- 
ties thus fail, the desire fails along with them, fpr nothing is 
desirable, when nothing can be enjoyed. 

Such are the evil days, which come upon us when our 
youth is past, and prepare the way for that last and greatest 
eyil of our death, when man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets lamenting his departure. 
Then the silver cord, the nerves whose coat is white and 
shining as a cord of silver, is loosed and no longer does its 
office. The circulation of the blood stops at the heart, the 
fountain of life, — as when a pitcher, which draws water, is 
broken at the well, or the watering wheel, circulating with 
its buckets, which it both fills and empties at the same time, 
is broken at the cistern. Thus do the vital motions all cease 
at death ; and the dust returns to the earth, to become such 
as it was before man was made out of it ; and his immortal 
spirit returns unto God, the fountain of immortality, from 
whom it proceeded. 

Let then the light of my understanding, while I have it, 
be employed in the search of truth, and let my memory be a 
treasury of all useful knowledge ; let my hands labour while 
their strength lasts, and my shoulders be ready and patient 
under every necessary burden ; let my mind be ever looking 
out through the windows of my body, to see and learn, while 
the day-light is with me. Let the daughters of music be 
employed in the praises of God, before they are brought low ; 
let my youthful ambition and activity be occupied in pursu- 
ing the elevated, difficult, and laborious path of Christian 
duty ; and let me so spend my early years, so use my bodily 
strength and all my faculties, as that my hoary head, being 
found in the way of righteousness, may be a crown of glory ; 
that when I depart I may be affectionately remembered by the 
wise and the good ; and that when this body ceases to breathe, 
and is mixed with its kindred clay, my soul may go into the 
presence, of a reconciled God, and enter on the enjoyment 
of that eternal happiness which my Saviour purchased for 
me, and for which his grace and Spirit have been preparing 
me in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. 

Thomson's Lesions.. 
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REUGIOUS AND MORAL LESSONS. 



I, Who is tho author of Bcclesiattes t 
S. To whose service should we dedicate 

our joathfiil days t 

5. Wherefore should we do so ? 

4. What are represented under the 
figure of sun. moon, and stars f 

o. Name the superior powers of the 
sonlt 

6. What are meant by <* clouds," and 
what by '* the clouds returning after the 
rain"! 

7. What are meant by the keepers of 
the house, the strong men. the grinders f 

8. What are the eyes called t 

9. Explain ** the doors are shut in the 
streets.* 

10. How do young persons sleep, and 
how old 1 

II. At the voice of what bird do the old 
viset 

13. What do you understand by the 
daughters of muuc being brought low 1 



18. Of what is old age aflraidj and for 
what unfit t 

14. At what season does the almond 
tree flourish t 

15. To what is the hair becoming white 
Ukeued t 

16. For what bodily power is the grass- 
hopper remarkable f 

if. What is the grave here called t 

18. Why are the nerves called the silver 
cordt 

19. To what is the stoppage of the blood 
at the heart compared f 

20. When tean dies where does the im- 
mortal spirit ffo t 

SI. How, Oien, should we use our 
powers of mind and body t 

22. Can the unpardoned soul go to 
glory? 

28. Are we not all sinners in God's sight t 

24. How can a sinner find acceptance 
withOodt 



II.— THE FIRST STAGES OF THE SCHOOLBOY'S PILGRIM- 
AGE TO THE TEMPLE OF LEARNING. 



IiATnr. 
Oml-noos, a, ....iomen. 

Au&cost'ed, V costa. 

Di-min^u-tive, adj minuSre. 

Di-ve/si-ty, n vertgre. 

Dis-con-cerfed, jpar<...certare. 

Re-treaf, n trahSre. 

Sub-dulng, part ducSre. 

An-noyed »art nocere. 

Fo]<mi-da-Dle, culj fonnido. 

De-fjficed^ v facSre. 

Sub-di- visions, n dividSre. 

De^line^ v clinaie. 

In'tri-cate, adj, tricae. 



Ram-i-fi-ca'tions, n ramus. 

In'ter-course, n currere. 

Aydu-ous, adj ardere. 

Gbeek. 

Di'alect, n. Igg5. 

Gro-tesque', adj, 
Ma]<shalled, v. 
AcKsou'tred, v, 
De-tach'ments, n. 
Route, n, 
Gi'phers, n. 
Brackish, adj, 
WSund, V, 
De-scri'ed, v. 



NoTHiNa could be more easy and agreeable than mj oondition 
when I was first summoned to set out on the road to learning, 
and it was not without letting fall a few ominous tears that I 
took the first step. Several companions of my own age ac- 
companied me in the outset, and we travelled pleasantly 
together a good part of the way. 

We had no sooner entered upon our path than we were 
accosted by three diminutive strangers. These we presently 
discovered to be the advanced guard of a Lilliputian arm^, 
which was seen advancing towards us in battle-array. Their 
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forms were singularly grotesque ; some were striding across 
the path, others standing with their arms a-kimbo, some 
hanging down their heads, others quite erect, some standing 
on one leg, others on two, and one, strange to say, on three ; 
another had his arms crossed, and one was remai'kablj 
crooked ; some were yerj slender, and others as broad as 
they were long. But, notwithstanding this diversity of 
figure, when they were all marshalled in line of battle, they 
had a yery orderly and regular appearance. Feeling dis- 
concerted by their numbers, we were presently for sounding 
a retreat ; but, being urged forward by our guide, we soon 
mastered the three who led the van, and this gave us spirit 
to encounter the main army, who were conquered to a man 
before we left the field. We had scarcely taken breath after 
this victory, when, to our no small dismay, we descried a 
strong reinforcement of the enemy stationed on the opposite 
side. These were exactly equal in number to the former 
army, but vastly superior in size and station ; they were, in 
fact, a race of giants, though of the same species with the 
others, and were capitally accoutred for the onset. Their 
appearance discouraged us greatly at first, but we found their 
strength was not proportioned to their size ; and having ac- 
quired much skill and courage by the late engagement, we 
soon succeeded in subduing them, and passed off the field in 
triumph. After this we were perpetually engaged with 
small bands of the enemy, no longer extended in line of 
battle, but in small detachments of two, three, and four in 
company. We had some tough work here, and now and 
then they were too many for us. Having annoyed us< thus 
for a time, they began to form themselves into close colunms, 
six or eight abreast; but we had now attained so much 
address that we no longer found them formidable. 

After continuing this route for a considerable way, the 
face of the country suddenly changed, and we began to enter 
upon a vast succession of snowy plains, where we were each 
furnished with a certain light weapon, peculiar to the country, 
which we flourished continually, and with which we made 
many light strokes, and some desperate ones. The waters 
hereabouts were dark and brackish, and the snowy surface of 
the plain was often defaced by them. Probably we were 
now on the borders of the Black Sea. These plains we tra- 
versed across and across for many a day. 
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Upon qaitting this district, the country became far more 
dreary ; it appeared nothing but a dry and sterile region, the 
soil being remarkably hard and slaty. Here we saw many 
curious figures ; but we soon found that the inhabitants of 
this desert were mere ciphers. Sometimes they appeared 
in vast numbers, but only to be again suddenly diminished. 

Our road, after this, wound through a rugged and hilly 
country, which was divided into nine principal parts or dis- 
tricts, each under a different govemor ; and these again were 
reduced into endless subdiyisions. Some of them we were 
obliged to decline. It was not a little puzzling to perceive 
the intricate ramifications of the paths in these parts. Here 
the natives spoke several dialects, which rendered our inter- 
course with them very perplexing. However it must be 
confessed, that every step we set in this country was less 
fatiguing and more interesting. Our course at first lay all 
up hill ; but when we had proceeded to a certain height, the 
distant country, which is most richly variegated, opened 
freely to our view. 

I do not mean at present to describe that country, or the 
different stages by which we advance through its scenery. 
Suffice it to say, that the journey though always arduous, has 
become more and more pleasant every stage ; and though, 
after years of travel and labour, we are stUl very far from 
the temple of learning, yet we have found on the way more 
than enough to make us thankful to the kindness of the 
friends who first set us on the path, and to induce us to go 
forward courageously and rejoicingly to the end of the jour- 
ney. 

Jane Taylor. 



1. In what spirits did our hero set out 
for school ? . 

2. Did he enter school alone? 

8. Guess who ttie diminutive strangers 
were. 
4. What Lilliputian army? 
9). Name the letters here described. 

6. How many letters in the A B C ? 

7. With what success was the army 
attacked? 

8. What were found on the opposite 
side? 

9. On the opposite of what ? 

10. How did he succeed with these 
giants? 

, IL In what state did the enemy now 
constantly appear? 

13. QiT« me words of sis and eight syl- 
lablei. 



18. Explain the snowy plains and the 
light weapon. 

14. What mean you by light and des- 
perate strokes? 

16. WhatU signified by the Black Sea ? 

16. After leaving this r^on, what apl 
pearance did the countrr assume ? 

17. What sort of people dwelt there ? 

18. Who will name the nine governors 
of the next country ? 

19. What parts of speech are declined ? 
30. What compared ? 

81. Whatcoi^ugated? 

33. What reward had our hero for his 
perseverance? 

38. Had he yet reached the temple of 
leaminir? 

34. What encouragedhim to proceed? 
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III.— TRUTH. 



. Latdt. 

Re-all-tv, n res. 

Ap-pearance, n parere. 

Dia-seinl>le, i; simulare. 

As-sume^ v. sumgre. 

Pre-tenoe^ n tendSre. 

EV-i-dence, n .....yidere. 

In-teg'ri-ty, n tanggre. 

Ar-ti-fi'ciai, adj ars, facSre. 

De-ceif, n capgre. 

Kep-u-ta'tion, n putare. 



En*<3oaKagf-mgf part, . . .cor. 

Coii'trardicf v dioSre. 

Con-sU'tent, adj stare. 

Com-pen'di-ous, adj pendSre« 

GSBEK. 

Hyp'o-critef n krinQ. 



Haz'ard, n. 
Jeal'ooB-y, n. 
Un-speakVble, adj. 



Tbuth has all the advantages of appearance, and many more. 
If the show of anything be good for anything, surely the 
reality is better ; for why would a man seem to be that which 
he is not, bat because he thinks it good to have the qualities 
he pretends to. To dissemble, is to assume the appearance 
of some real excellence : now, the best way for a man to seem 
to be anything, is really to be what he would seem. Besides 
it is often as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality, as to haye it ; and, if he have it not, it is likely that 
he wiU be discoyered to want it, and then all his labour is lost. 
It is hard to act a part long ; for where truth is not at the 
bottom, nature will betray itself at one time or other. There- 
fore, if any man think it conyenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed ; for truth carries its own light and eyidence along with 
it, and will not only commend us to every man's conscience, 
but — ^which is much more — to God, the searcher of hearts. 
On all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. In the affiiirs of 
this world, integrity has many advantages over all the arti- 
ficial modes of dissimulation. It is much the plainer and 
easier, much the safer and more secure, way in dealing ; it 
has in it much less of trouble and difficulty, much less of per- 
plexity and hazard ; it is the short and near way to our end, 
carrying us thither in a straight line. The arts of deceit 
continually grow weaker and less serviceable to those that 
practise them ; whereas, integrity gains strength by use ; the 
longer any man is in the practice of it, the greater service it 
does him by confirming his reputation, and encouraging 
others to repose implicit confidence in him — an unspeakable 
advantage in the affairs of life. 
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A dissembler must always watch himself carefallj, lest he 
contradict his old pretensions ; as he acts an unnatural part, 
he must put a continual restraint upon himself. The man 
who acts sincerely, has the easiest task in the world ; he fol- 
lows nature, and thus is put to no trouble about his words 
and actions ; he has no need to inyent pretences beforehand, 
or to make excuses afterwards, for anything he has said or 
done. Insincerity is a troublesome matter to manage ; the 
many things that a hypocrite has to attend to, make his life 
a very perplexed and intricate affair. Truth is always con- 
sistent with itself, needs nothing to help it out, is always at 
hand, and sits upon the lips. A lie is troublesome, and 
needs a great many more to make it good. A liar requires 
a good memory, lest he contradict at one time what he said 
at another. 

Sincerity is thus the most compendious wisdom, and the 
most excellent instrument for the dispatch of business, creat- 
ing confidence in those we have to deal with, saving the la- 
bour of many enquiries, and bringing affairs to an issue in 
few words. On the other hand, whatever convenience may 
be found in falsehood or dissimulation, it is soon at an end ; 
whilst its inconveniences are perpetual, bringing a man under 
everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not believed 
when he speaks truth, or trusted when he means honestly ; 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 
AH other arts will fail us ; truth and integrity can alone bear 
us out to the last. 

Dr. Tillotson. 



1. Has falsehood any advantage bnt 
that of appearing to be trath? 

3. What is it to dieaemble ? 

8. If we pretend to a pood quality which 
we do not possess, what is Ukely soon to 
happen? 

€. What mean yoa by the phrase " act- 
ing a part?** 

0. What does truth carry along with it ? 

6, To whom does it commend us ? 

7. What is God here called ? 

6. Give instances from tha Bible of 
God's punishing liars. 



9. In worldly affairs, whether has in- 
tegrity or dissimulation the advantage? 

10. Why most a dissembler constantly 
watch himself? 

11. Does truth ever contradict itself? 

12. Does one lie generally serve the de- 
ceiver's purpose ? 

13. Is the parson who has lost his char- 
acter fur truth, believed even when he 
speaks the truth ? 

14. Can any of yon relate the fable of 
the shepherd boy and the wolt ? 
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IV.— ORANGE HARVEST IN THE AZORES.* 



Latdt. . 

Vie'our, n. vieere. 

Pai a-ta-ble, adj, puatnm. 

Ex-port'ed, part portaie. 

Mag-nifi-cent, <«&"{"°K,'. 

Aml-a-ble, adj, amare. 

De-li'ciooB, adj, deliciae. 

Su-per-fi'cial, adj &oSre. 

Ex-pe-di'tious, adj pes. 

Ra-pidl-ty, n rapidos. 



Rind, ft. 
Rip'en-inff, v. 
wWfalls, ». 
Shmb, A. 
Up-roofed, v. 
Goad, n. 
Bur^nished, v. 
Ra-yine'', n. 
Juice, n. 
De-spatch'es, v. 
Husk, n. 



Many of the trees are a hundred jears old. The thinneaa of 
the rind of a St. MichaePs orange, and its freedom from pipa» 
depend on the age of the tree. As the yigour of the plant de- 
clmes, the peel becomes thinner, and the seeds gradually di- 
minish till thej disappear altogether. Thus the oranges most 
in esteem are the produce of barren trees, and those deemed 
least palatable come from trees in full vigour. The number 
of the trees is increased bj layers, which, at the end of two 
years, are cut away from the parent stem ; the process of 
raising from seed being seldom if ever adopted, on account 
of the yery slow growth of the plants so raised. 

In Fayal, the branches, by me^s of strings, are strained 
away from the centre into the shape of a cup, or of an open 
umbrella turned upside down, a plan which conduces much to 
early ripening, as the sun is thus allowed to penetrate, and the 
branches to receive a free circulation of air. To shield them 
from the winds, the gardens are protected by high walls, whilst 
the tree^ themselves are planted among rows of fayas, firs, 
and camphor-treea Without these precautions, the wind- 
fjEdls would do away with the profits, none of the *' ground- 
fruit," as it is called, being exported to England. Filled 
with these magnificent shrubs, mixed with the lofty arbutus, 
many of the gardens presented an imposing scene — 

** Groves whose rich fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, and of delicious taste." 

• Asores, or Western Islands (Portaj. Azores, Hawks,— the Latin word for bawk 
is Accipifer) a group of 9 Islands in N. Atlantic Ocean, 800 miles from Portugal, so 
called from the great number of falcons found on them. The principal are, At. 
Michael, Lerceira, Pico, and FayaL There are exported firom 8t Mkbael, cbiefl/ 
to Britain, annoallj, 90,000 boxes of oranges, value £40,000. 
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One was especiallj charming, whioh coyered the sides of a 
glen or ravine. On a near approach, scores of boys were seen 
scattered among the branches, gathering fruit into small bas- 
kets, hallooing and laughing, and finally emptying their ga- 
therings into larger baskets underneath. Many large trees 
on the steep slopes of the glen, lay uprooted, either from their 
load of fruit, the high winds, or the weight of the boys. Be- 
sides, the fall of a tree might not be unamusing ; and in so 
light a soil, where the roots are superficial, a slight strain 
would give it bias enough. The trees lie where they fall ; 
and some that had evidently come down many years before, 
were still alive and bearing good crops. The fruit is not 
ripe till March or April, nor do the natives generally eat it 
before that time. The boys, however, that gather it, are 
marked exceptions. They are of a yellow tint, as if satura- 
ted with orange juice. 

The process of packing the oranges is expeditious and 
simple. In some open plot of ground, you find a group of men 
and children, seated on a heap of the calyx leaves, or husks, 
of Indian corn, in which, each orange is to be wrapt up. The 
operation begins. A child hands to a workman, who squats 
beside him, a prepared husk ; it is snatched from the child, 
wrapt round the orange, and passed to the next, who, with 
the chest between his legs, places it in the orange box, the 
parties continuing the work with amazing rapidity, until at 
length the chest is filled to overflowing. Two men now hand 
it to the carpenter, who bends over it several thin boards, se- 
cured with a willow band, presses it with his naked foot as he 
saws of the ragged ends of the boards, and dispatches it to 
the ass that stands ready for lading. ' Two chests are slung 
on its back by cords, in the figure of 8 ; and the driver, tak- 
• ing his goad, and uttering his well-known cry, trudges off to 
town. 

Joseph and John Bullar. 



1. What do you know atNmt the Axores ? 

2. How old are many of the orange 
trees? 

8. What Dort of oranges are produced 
by old and barren trees? 

4. What kind by trees in full vigour? 

6. What plan is adopted to increase the 
number of trees? 

6. What means are used in Fayal to 
ripen the fruit early ? 

7. How are the trees proteeted firom the 
winds? '^ 



8. What mean you by ground fruit? 

9. Who gather the fruits? 

10. When is the truit ripe? 

11. Of what colour are the boys who 
gather the oranges ? 

13. What is the first step in the procesi 
of packing? 

18. The second? 

14. How many boxes are annually ex- 
ported from St Michael ? 

15. What is the Talue of these? 

16. Where are they chiefly sent? 
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v.— THE CAPTIVE AND THE WHITE DOVE. 



Latin. 

In-sur-reo'tioii, n «surgSre. 

Con-8ti-tu'tion-al, ctdj... st&tuJ&Te, 

A c-cla-ma''tionB, n clamare. 

Vi-cis'si-tudes, n vicis. 

Sub-ju-ga'tion, n junggre. 

Im-mured^ v mnrus. 

Cor-re-spond'ed, v spondere. 

In-ves-ti-ga'tions, n. ...Yestigium. 

Mem-o-ran^dum, n memor. 

Sori-ta-ry, adj solus. 

£x-clnd'edf v clandSre. 

Verl)al, o^? verbum. 

Cap'turedfV capSre. 

Adrja'cent, adj .lacere. 

Leg'i-ble, adj leggre. 

Ac-ca'sa'tion, n causa. 



Ap-pre-ben'sion, n prebendere. 

Sen tencef n sentire. 

Ar-'bi-tra-ri-ly, adv arbiter. 

De-tained', V tenere. 

In-ter-ven'tion, n. venire. 

Me-men'tos, n memor. 

At-ten'u-at-ed, part tenuis. 

Dis*aB-so''ci-at<ed, parCsociuA. 

Greek. 
Des'po-tism, n despotes. 

Aid-de-camps', d. 
Be-leased'f v. 
For-lom', adj, 
Free'dom, n. 
Dun'geon, n. 



Perhaps you haye heard of General Rafael Riego ; he was 
well known during the war of independence in the Peninsula, 
and still better after he and Quiroga had headed an insur- 
rection of the Spanish troops in the Isla de Leon, and set up 
against the despotism of Ferdinand VII.* a popular repre- 
sentative goyemment. I was then a traveller in Spain, and 
saw the constitutional monuments erected in many of the 
towns and cities amidst the acclamations of the people. At 
that time Riego was absolutely the idol of the nation ; he 
was a man of gentle manners, kind affections, and made to 
be loved. But in those political vicissitudes through which 
men almost always are doomed to pass when struggling for 
political change, Riego perished — ^perished on the scaffold. 
One of his aid -de-camps was an Irishman, named George 
Matthewes. 

It happened that many Englishmen were engaged in these 
contests, which ended in the subjugation of freedom and the 
re-establishment of despotic power ; and many of these £ng- 
lishmen occupied the prisons of Spain. I was called upon 
to inquire into the fate of one of them, who was believed to 
be immured in the dungeons of the Spanish capital. I em- 
ployed a banker of some influence to ascertain whether any 
Englishman, who corresponded to the description I gave of 
the party, was really confined in any of the jails of Madrid. 

• Ferdinand VII. of Spain, bom 1784, didd 1888; 
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He could not be found, notwithstanding the most anxious 
and persevering search of my friend. But while he was en- 
gaged in his investigations, a dirty memorandum was put 
into his hand by a soldier who was guarding one of the 
condenmed cells in which a human being had been long kept 
in solitary confinement — excluded from all communication, 
except such verbal conversation as, in opposition to the 
orders of his superior, might be charitably entered on by 
the soldier stationed at the door of the cell. No writing 
materials — no pen, ink, or paper — no means of intercourse 
with any person beyond the four walls of the dungeon, were 
ever allowed to the unhappy prisoner. The name of the 
prisoner was unknown to his guard ; all he knew was that 
he had been captured with Riego, and confined in the cell 
adjacent to that from whence Riego had been led out to exe- 
cution ; but the soldier had mentioned to the prisoner that 
inquiries had been made about an Englishman of the name 
of Harper, and the answer had been, that no such person 
was within the prison walls. The prisoner entreated the 
soldier to convey the scrap of paper that he gave him to the 
gentleman who had been making the inquiries : he consented 
to do so ; the banker received it, and sent it to me. It was 
signed " George Matthewes/' It was scarcely legible ; but 
it stated that the writer had been long in solitary confinement, 
without accusation, without judgment, yet in apprehension 
of sentence of death, and that he was an Englishman. 

Mr Canning was then Prime Minister. I wrote to him 
immediately, and a dispatch was sent off without delay to 
Madrid, directing the British minister to claim the person 
who, without the forms of legal proceeding, had been thus 
arbitrarily detained. The intervention was successful, and 
the prisoner was released. 

He accompanied the returning messenger to England ; he 
brought with him the funeral mementos of Riego— the pocket- 
handkerchief with which he wiped his last mortal but manly 
tears, and gave it to his widow. Poor thing ! she was then 
drooping like a lily on its stem, fair and pure ; and the 
weight of grief soon overwhelmed a broken heart, and loosen- 
ed the silver cord of an existence attenuated by long disease . 
I remember her, a saint-like beauty, disassociated, as it 
were, from earth. 

Matthewes brought with him one other treasure — ^it was a 
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irhite dove. While excluded from all "knowledge of what 
was passing in the world, hopeless of ever commnnieating 
his forlorn condition to any living soul, that dove had flown 
into his cell. He plucked a feather from its wing, and with 
his teeth and nails, shaped it into a pen. He made ink 
of the fllth he gathered in the comers of his miserable abode ; 
he tore out thei lining of his hat, on which he wrote the ac- 
count that led to his deliverance — that was the memoran- 
dum I received. What became of the dove I know not ; but 
George Matthewes died some jears afterwards, a prisoner in 
Portugal. 



1. What pctiinroU is here gpoken of? 

2. When did Ferdiuand VII oi Spain 
reign? 

8. What mean you bv a Despotism ? 

4. What by a popular represcntatiTe 
Sovemment? 

5. What sort of govemment prevails in 
our haf^y country ? 

6. How came lu^o and Quiroga to be 
well known in Spnin ? 

7. What was Riego's fate ? 

8. Name bia Irish aid-de-camp. 

9. How did the struggle between Fer- 
dinand and his people end ? 

10. Where was the relater of this anee- 
dote at the time? 

11. Name the Capital of Spain. 

H. What was Dr. Bowring reqaetted to 
do? 

18. Could tha banker find the person 
•ought for? 



Dr. Bowring. 



H. What was thrust into his hand by 
a soldier one dav? 
16. What did the memorandom state ? 

16. What was this prisoner's name? 

17. Who had been led forth to execu. 
tion from the adjacent cell ? 

18. Who was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land then ? • 

19. Did tlie influence used in behalt of 
the prisoner succeed ? 

30. What memento of Riago did the pri. 
soner bring to England? 

21. To vmom did he gi^e it ? 

22. What more is said of her? 

28. What other treasure had he brought 
with him? 

24. How had he got the dove? 

26. How got he the note written that 
led to his release ? 

26. Does this story bring any event in 
the history ot Noah to jfour mind ? 



VI.—AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF 

QUITO.* 



Latin. 
In-coti-Bid'er-ate, adj. ...eonsidSraxe 

Con-ster-na'tion, n* ^temSre. ^ 

Pre-cip'i-tate-ly, adv. ...caput. 
Ex-traoi<di-na-iy, adj. .ordo. 

^-sa'tion, it sentire. 

HoKror, n. honere. 

Aug-inentfed, v augere. 

Fe-ro'cious, adj ferox. 

In'di-ca-ted, v dicare. 

Un-daimfed-ly, €tdv,...domate* 



Geasedf t^ ...^.oedSre. 

Ap'er-ture, n, apeitre. 

Re-vi'ving, part vivSre. 

Re'cent-ly, adv recens. 

De-liv'er-aiice, n liber. 

Con-sol- ta^'tion, n. consulire. 

Iii-na'mer-«-ble, a(;^'....iiuinenig. 

Fis'sures, n findSre. 

Pur-Buif , n fiequi. 

Im-pet^n-ouB, adj. . . . .....pefSre. 

Ac-oom'plished, v ..plere. 



1 Quito, (Keeta) lit. ** deep ravine," the capital of the republic of Ecuador in !^. 
America, situatea at an elevation of 9684 feet above the level of the sea. Although 
placed so near the equator, its great elevation renders the climate very mild all tne 
Tear round. From its sitoatioo it is peculiarly exposed to tremendous eartbqua)^es. 
Fop. 60,000. 

B 
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Suspend'ed, |7ar^ pendere. 

Prec'i-pice, n caput 

Fo]<ti-tade, n. fortis. 

Gbeek. 

Chasm, n cliasina. 

A-byss^ n. bussda. 

He-ro'ic, <idj heros. 

" W5fiiid, V. 



Cliff, n. 
Wrenched, v. 
Fangs, n. 
Dis-may', v, 
Bttinned, p, 
Sti'fled, V. 

Neiffh'bour-ing, adj. 
Bainri er, ». 
A-baf ed, v. 
De-batlng, part. 



When the storm which overtook us as we wound around 
Chimborazo's * wide base, had somewhat abated, our guides 
ventured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to con- 
tinue our journey. The cave in which we had taken refuge 
was so extremely dark, that, if we moved a few paces from 
the entrance, we could not see an inch before us ; and we 
were debating as* to the propriety of leaving it, even before 
the Indians came back, when we suddenly heard a singular 
groaning or growling in the farther end of the cavern, which 
instantly fixed all our attention. Wharton and myself lis- 
tened anxiously; but our daring and inconsiderate young 
friend, Lincoln, together with my huntsman, crept about 
upon their hands and knees, and endeavoured to discover, by 
groping, whence the sound proceeded. 

They had not advanced far into the cavern, before we heard 
them utter on exclamation of surprise, and they returned to 
us, each carrying in his arms an animal singularly marked, 
and about the size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and 
power, and furnished with immense fangs. The eyes were 
of a green colour ; strong claws were upon their feet ; and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton had 
scarcely glanced at them, when he exclaimed in consterna- 
tion, ** We have come into the den of a — " He was in- 
terrupted by a fearful cry of disnoay from our guides, who 
came rushing precipitately towiurds us, calling out, *'A 
tiger! a tiger!" and, at the same time, with extraordinary 
rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree, which stood at 
the entrance of the cave, and hid themselves among the 
branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which 

1 C'limboraso, a volcanic numntain in S. America, on Uie plain of Quito— 21400 
feet higlL. 
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rendered me motionless for a moment, had subsided, I 
grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had ah*eadj regained his 
composure and self-possession ; and he called to us to assist 
him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the cave with an 
immense stone, which fortunately lay near it» The sense of 
approaching danger augmented our strength ; for we now 
distinctly heard the growl of the ferocious animal, and we 
were lost beyond redemption if he reached the entrance be- 
fore we could get it closed. Ere this was done^ we could 
distinctly see the tiger bounding towards the spot, and 
stooping in order to creep into his den by the narrow open- 
ing. At this fearful moment, our exertions were successful, 
and the. great stone kept the wild beast at bay. 

There was a small open space, however, left between the 
top of the entrance and the stone, through which we could 
see the head of the animal, illuminated by his glowing eyes* 
which he rolled glaring with fury upon us. 

" Now is the time to fire at him," said Wharton, with his 
usual calmness ; " aim at his eyes ; the ball will go through 
his brain, and we shall then have a chance to get rid of him." 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln his 
pistols. The former placed. the muzzle within a few inches 
of the tigir, and Lincoln did the same. At Wharton's com- 
mand they both drew the triggers at the same moment ; but 
no shot followed. The tiger i^ho seemed aware that the flash 
indicated an attack upon him, sprang growling from the en«- 
tranee, but, feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back 
again, and stationed himself in his former place. The pow- 
der in both pieces was wet. 

" All is now orer," said Wharton ; ** we have only now to 
choose whether we shall die of hunger, together with these 
animals who are shut up along with us, or open the entrance 
to the blood-thirsty monster without, and so make a quicker 
end of the matter." 

So saying, he placed himself close beside the stone, which 
for the moment defended us, and looked undauntedly upon 
the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lincoln raved, and Frank 
took a piece of strong cord from his pocket, and hastened to 
the farther end of the cave ; I knew not with what design. 
We soon however, heard a low stifled groaning ; and the 
tiger, which had heard it also, became more restless and dis- 
turbed than ever. He went backwards and forwards before 
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the entrance of the caye, in the most wild and impetiioiM 
manner ; then stood still, and stretching out his neck in the 
direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening howl, 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, and a 
glance showed us what he had been doing. In each hand, 
and dangling from the end of a string, were the two cttbs» 
He had strangled them ; and before we were aware what he 
intended, he threw them through the opening to the tiger. 
No sooner did the animal perceive them^ than he gazed 
earnestly upon them, and began to examine them closely, 
turning them cautiously from side to side. As soon as he 
became aware that they were dead, he uttered so piercing a 
howl of sorrow, that we were obliged to put our hands to 
our ears. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had sunk to 
a gentle gale : the songs of birds were again heard in the 
neighbouring forest, and the sunbealns sparkled in the drops 
that himg from the leaves. We saw, through the aperture, 
how all nature was reviving, after the wild war of elements 
which had so recently taken place ; but the contrast only 
made our situation the more horrible. We were in a grave, 
from which there was no deliveranee ; and a monster, worse 
than the fabled Cerberus,^ kept watch over us. The tiger 
had laid himself down beside his whelps. He was & beauti- 
ful animal, of great size and strength ; and. his limbs^ being 
stretched out at their full length, di^layed his immense 
power of muscle. A double row of great teeth stood far 
onough apart to show his large red tongue, from which the 
white foam fell in large drops. All at once, another roar 
was heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose fmd 
answered it with a mournful howl. At the same instant, our 
Indians uttered a shriek, which announced that some new 
danger threatened us. A few moments con'firmed our worst 
fears ; for another tiger not quite so large as the former, 
came rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had examined 
the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every thing of horrible thait 
we had yet heard ; and the tiger mingled his mojarnful cries 
with hers. Suddenly her roaring was lowered to a hoarse 
growling, and we saw her anxiously stretch out her head. 



1 The three-headed doff of the Infernal Regions, whose body was covered with 

r. He guarded the gat J of Fiutii'i palace. 



snakes instead of hair. 
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extend her wide and smoking nostrils, and look as if she 
were determined to discover immediately the murderers of 
her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a 
spring forward, with the intention of penetrating to our place 
of refoge. Perhaps she might have been enabled, by her 
immense strength, to push away the stone» had we not, with 
all our united power held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the tiger, 
who lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose and joined 
in her hollow roarings.' They stood together for a few mo- 
ments, as if in consultation, and then suddenly went off at 
a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. Their howling 
died away in the distance, and then entirely ceased. 

Our Indians descended from the tree, and called upon us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saying ourselves, by 
instant flight : for that the tigers had only gone round the 
height to seek another inlet to the cave, with which they 
were, no doubt, acquainted. In the greatest haste the stone 
was pushed aside, and we stept forth from what we had con- 
sidered a living grave. 

We had proceeded for about a quarter of an hour, when 
we found that our way led along the edge of a rocky cliff, 
with innumerable fissures. We had just entered upon it, 
when suddenly the Indians who were before us, uttered one 
of their piercing shrieks, and we immediately became aware 
that the tigers were in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we 
rushed towards one of the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, over 
which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down 
at eveiy step, and could be trod with safety by the light foot 
of the Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below rushed an 
impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed and jagged rocks 
threatened destruction on every side* 

Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the chasm 
in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle of the wav- 
ing bridge, and endeavouring to steady himself, when both 
the tigers were seen to issue from the adjoining forest ; and 
the moment they descried us, they bounded towards us with 
dreadful roarings. Meanwhile, Wharton had nearly gained 
the safe side of the gulf, and we were all clambering up the 
rocky cliff, except Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge 
to assist his friend to step upon firm ground. Whartou, 
though the ferocious animals were close upon him, never lost 
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his courage or presence of mind. As soon as he bad gained 
the edge of the cliff, he knelt down, and with his sword diyi- 
ded the fastenings bj which the bridge was attached to the 
rock. 

He expected that an effectaal barrier would thus be put 
to the further progress of our pursuers, but he was mistaken ; 
for he had scarcely accomplished his task, when the tigress, 
without a moment's pause, rushed towards the chasm, and 
attempted to bound over it. It was a fearfcd sight to see the 
mighty animal suspended for a moment in the air above the 
abyss ; but the scene passed like a flash of lightning. Her 
strength was not equal to the distance : she fell into the guli^ 
and before she reached the bottom, she was torn into a thou- 
sand pieces by the jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did 
not in the least dismay her companion ; he followed her 
with an immense spring, and reached the opposite side, but 
only with his fore claws ; ,and thus he clung to the edge of 
the precipice endeavouring to gain a footing. The Indiana 
again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. 

But Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, ad-* 
vanced courageously towards the tiger, and struck his sword 
into the animal's breast. Enraged beyond all measure, the 
wild beast collected all his strength, and, with a violent 
effort, fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the cliff, 
he seized Wharton by the thigh. That heroic man still pre- 
served his fortitude ; he grasped the trunk of a tree with his 
left hand to steady and support himself, while, with his right, 
he wrenched and violently turned the sword, that was still in 
the breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an instant. 
The Indians, Frank, and myself, hastened to his aasistaQce ; 
but Lincoln who was already at his side, .had seized Whar* 
ton's gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck bo 
powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the tiger, 
that the animal stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, 
and fell back into the abyss. — Edinburgh Literary Journal. 



1. What know you of Quito, and of 
Gkimborazo? 

2. Where found they shelter from the 
storm ? 

8. What sort of place was the cave ? . 

4. What took place in the cave while 
the Indians were away ? 

5. Describe the animals that Lincoln 
•and the huntsman found. 

6. What exclamatio;: di^d Whai^ton 
Inake'on seeiilg themf 



' 7 What interrupted him before he had 
fii.ished his sentence ? 

8. Where did the Indians hide? 

9. How was the tiger prevented from 
entering the cave ? 

10. On seeing the tiger through the open 
spacQ what did Wharton order? 

11. Wh;|r did Frank's guii and Lincoln's 
pistols muss fine? 

12. W hat did Wharton now sny and do ? 
1&- What did Frank do with the cord t 
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. 14. How did the animal act on leeiiig 
the cubs ? 

15. Describe the appearance of nature 
after the storm. 

16. What was the fabled Cerberus? 

17. Describe the tiger aa he lay beside 
bis whelps. 

18. What new danger caused the In- 
dians to shriek? 

' 19. What sort ofhowl did the tigress gire 
on toeing the dead cubs ? 

20. How did she now act ? 

21. Finding it imposoible to enter the 
care, what did the animals du? 

22. When the beasts were gone, what 
did oar trav^ers do? 

23. Along what did their way lead? 

24. Becoming aware that the tigers 
were in pursuit, where did they all rush ? 

25. What found they thrown over the 
gulf? 

26. Who got oyer in safety first ? 

27. Where were the tigers when Whar- 



on wa$ on the middle of the bridge ? 

28. When Wharton reached the other 
side, how did he attempt to arrest the 
wild beasU? 

29. What did the tigress de the moment 
she came to the edge of the chasm ? 

80. How did dhe succeed in the attempt? 

81. Did her fate deter the tiger? 

82. Did he make the opposite side? 
88. What did Wharton now do? 

84. When the tieer caught hhn by ttie 
thiich, what did Wharton do? 

85. How was the monster finally got 
rid of? 

86. Did not these men make a narrow 
escape foi^ Cheir lives ? 

87. Towards whom should they have 
fat grateful? 

88. In whose hand is our life, and whose 
are all our ways? 

89. Where then should we look in all 
our difficulties? 



VII.— THE CAPTIVE AND HER FAVOURITE HYMN. 



Latin. 

Ez-cui^sions, n currSre. 

8aVarges, ti... Bxlya. 

Hab-i-ta'tions, n. habere. 

Con-tin'u-al-ly, adv tenere. 

Prov'i-dence, n videre. 

Cou'qaeredf v quaerBre. • 

Published^ v ...publious. 

Ac-quired', v quaergre. 

Lan'guage, n liHgiia. 

Rec-oMeksf, ^ leeSre. 

Soll-tade, n solus. 

Sup-posed', V ponere. 



PoB-sess', V pos8e,sedere. 

Grebk. 

Meran-choly, adj mSIan,choler 

Hymns, n hvmnos. 

Bi^ble, n biblos. 

Be-reav'ed, part. 
Drear, acH, 
Mer'ci-ful, adj, 
Goronel, n. 
Plun'dered, v. 
Slav^ery, n. 



Ik the year 1754, a dreadful war broke out in Canada,^ be* 
tween the French and the English. The Indians took part 
with the French, and made excursions as far as Pennsjlvania,^ 
where they plundered and burned all the houses they came 
to, and murdered the people. Jn 1755, they reached the 
dwelling of a poor family from Wirtemberg^ while the wife 
and one of the sons were gone to a mill, four miles distant; 
to get some com ground. The husband, the eldest son, and 
two little girls, named Barbara and Regina, were at home. 

1 Canada, the northern part of N. America, was colonized hy the French in 1608, 
and continued in their possession till 17t>9, when it was conquered bv the Britisl). 

2 Pennsylvania/ one of the Cuited states, and, next to JNew York, the most im- 
portant—granted to >/f. Penn, by James II. in 1681. 

3 Wirtemberg. a Icingdom in ii. W. of Germany,— its capital city is called Stuttgard; 
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The father and his son were instantly killed by the savages, 
but they carried the two little girls away into captivity, with 
a great many other children, who were taken in the same 
manner. They were led many miles through woods and 
thorny bushes, that nobody might follow them. In this con- 
dition they were brought to the habitations of the Indians, 
who divided among themselves all the children whom they 
had taken captive. 

Barbara was at this time ten years old, and Regina nine! 
It was never known what became of Barbara ; but Regina; 
with a little girl of two years old, whom she had never seen 
before, were given to an old widow, who was to them very 
cruel. In this melancholy state of slavery these children 
remained nine long years, till Regina, reached the age of 
nineteen, and her little companion was eleven years old. 
While captives their hearts seemed to have been drawn to- 
wards what was good. Regina continually repeated the verses 
from the Bible, and the hymns which she had learned when 
at home, and she taught them to the little girl. They often 
used to cheer each other with one hymn, from the hymn-* 
book used at Halle,^ in Germany : 

. " Alone, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear." 

They constantly hoped that the Lord Jesus would, some time, 
bring them back to their Christian friends. 

In 1764, the hope of these children was realized. The 
merciful providence of God brought the English Colonel 
Bouquet to the place where they were in captivity. He con- 
quered the Indians, and forced them to ask for peace. The 
iirst condition he made was, that they should restore all the 
prisoners they had taken. Thus the two poor girls were re-* 
leased. More than 400 captives were brought to Colonel 
Bouquet. It was an a£Pecting sight to see so many young 
people wretched and distressed. The colonel and his soldiers 
gave them food and clothes, brought them to the town of 
Carlisle, and published in the Pennsylvania newspapers, that 
all parents who had lost their children might come to this 
place, and in case of their finding them, they should be res« 
tored. Poor Regina's sorrowing mother came, among many 

1 HiCI-l^, the principal town in Meraeburg, Prnssian Saxony, famoas for it« school 
of divinity, anfd for its mines of naiti which yield 500*0 tons annually, whence its 
name, (Lat. sal. ; Gr. halF)— salt. 
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other bereaved parents, to Carlisle ; but alas ! her child had 
become a stranger to her ; Rogina had acquired the appear- 
ance and manner, as well as the language of the natives. 
The poor mother went up and down amongst the young 
persons assembled, but bj no efforts could she discover her 
daughters. She wept in bitter grief and disappointment. 
Colonel Bouquet said, " Do jou recollect nothing bj which 
your children might be discovered?" She answered that 
she recollected nothing but a hymn, which she used to sing 
with them, and which was as foUows : — 

" Alone, yet not alone am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear ; 
X feel my Saviour always nigh. 

He comes the weary hours to cheer. 
I am with him, and he with me, 
Eyen here alone I cannot he" 

The colonel desired her to sing this hymn. Scarcely had the 
mother sung two lines of it, when Regina rushed from the 
crowd, began to sing it alsQ, mi threw herself into herir 
mother's arms. They both wept for joy, and the colonel re- 
stored the daughter to her mother. But there were no parents 
or friends in search of the other little girl ; it is supposed 
they were all murdered ; and now the child clung to Regina, 
^nd would not let her go ; and Regina's mother, though very 
poor, took her home with her. Regina repeatedly asked after 
•* the book in which God speaks to us." But her mother did 
not possess a Bible ; she had lost everything when the na- 
tives burnt her house. 



■ 1. What know you of Canada, of Penn- 
yyHania, of Wirtemberg? 

2. On wbose side were the Indians in 
thU war? 

8. To what nation did the poor family 
belong? 

4. What are those called who leave 
their native country for a distant land? 

5. Which of the &mily were at home 
when the Indians fell tipoh them ? 

6. Where were the mother and the other 
son? 

7. Wh«m did the Indians raorder? 

8. What did they do with Barbara and 
"Beg^a? 

9. State the ages of the poor captive 
girls? 

10. What became of poor Barbara? 

11. Who was given along with Regina 
to the Indian widow ? 

12. Was she kind to them ? 

13. How long did they remain in 
•la very,? 



14. What words and what hope cheered 
them in captivity? 

15. Who. in Ood's mereUhl providence 
conquered the Indians ? 

16. How many captives were bronglit 
to Colonel Bouquet? 

17. Who came to the town of Carlisle 
seeking her children ? 

18. Like one of whom had Regina be- 
come? 

19. Gould her mother know her by sight? 

20. What did the Colonel say to the 
weeping mother? 

21. Repeat tiie hymn she used to sing 
with the children. 

22. Defcribe the affecting scene that 
followed the singing of the hymn? 

28. What became of her captive cool. 
panion ? 

24. After what book did Regina often 
ask? 

25. Had her mother a bible? 

26. Is it not our dutv to send God's word 
to those who possess it not ? 
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VIII.— THE OLD PHILOSOPHER AND THE YOUNG LADY. 



Latin. 

Sage, n sSgax. 

Ac-quir'ing, paH quaei^re. 

Pen'e-trate, v penetrare. 

Limit, n. limes. 

CJongeo'ture, n .jacSre. 

Ag-cor-tained', jpaH, ...certas. 

Clown, n colore. 

Bev-o-Iu'tions, n volvSre. 

tJom-po'nent, cuij pongre. 

Grav-i-ta'tion, n......... gravis. 

Vi-tari-ty, »... vita. 

Mi-nute', adj., minuSre. 

Sa-g^l-ty, n. sagax. 

In'fltinct, n stinguSre. 

^'-■^^'^ i'^is"^ 

AjHproxi-ma'tion, ».{^^rt^. 

G6g-i-ta'tionB, n cogitare. 

E-vo-Iu'tion, 71.,.. voTvSre. 



Un-in-telli-gi-ble, <m(;.. inter, legSre 

Convic'tion, n vincSre. 

Con-trac'ted, d<^*........trahere. 

£d-a-ca''tion, ra ducgre. 

Ac-com'plish-ments, n.plere. 
Flu'en-cy, n, nuSre. 

Greek. 

Phi-lofo-pher, ». {Jg^; 

An'a-lyzed, v ana, lad. 

E-conVmy,« ".4^!!'°!^» 

•^ * ( nomos. 

Mys-te'ri-oas, adj, . . . . . .musterion. 

Pol'icy, n p51i8. 



Be-search'es, n. 
Brill'iant, <idj. 
Beau'ti-fiil, adj, 
Thor'ough-ly, adv. 



" Alas !" exclaimed a silver-headed sage, *' how narrow is 
the utmost extent of human knowledge ! I hare spent m j 
life in acquiring knowledge, but how little do I know ! The 
farther I attempt to penetrate the secrets of nature, the more 
I am bewildered and benighted. Beyond a certain limit all 
is but conjecture : so that the advantage of the learned over 
the ignorant consists greatly in having ascertained how little 
is to be known. 

** It is true that I can measure the sun, and compute the 
distances of the planets; I can calculate their periodical 
movements, and even ascertain the laws by which they per- 
form their sublime revolutions ; but with regard to their con* 
struction to the beings which inhabit them, their condition 
and circumstances, what do I know more than the clown ? 
— Delighting to examine the economy of nature in our own 
world, I have analyzed the elements, and given names to 
. their component parts. And yet, should I not be as much 
at a loss to explain the burning of fire, or to account for the 
liquid quality of water, as the vulgar, who use and enjoy 
them without thought or examination? — I remark, that all 
bodies, unsupported fall to the ground, and I am taught to 
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account ifor this by the law of gravitation. Bat what har^ 
I gained here more than a term ? Does it conrey to mj mind 
any idea of the nature of that mysterious and invisible chain 
which draws all things to a common centre f — Pursuing the 
track of the naturalist, I have learned to distinguish the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, and to divide 
these into their distinct tribes and families ; — but can I telU 
after all this toil, whence a single blade of grass derives its 
vitality ? Could the most minute researches, enable me to 
discover the exquisite pencil that paints the flower of the 
field ? and have I ever detected the secret that gites their 
brilliant dye to the ruby and the emerald, or *the art that 
enamels the delicate shell ? — I observe the sagacity of ani- 
mals — I call it instinct, and speculate upon its various degrees 
of approximation to the reason of man ; but, after all, I know 
as little of the cogitations of the brute as he does of mine. 
When I see a flight of birds overhead, performing their evol- 
utions, or steering their course to some distant settlement, 
their signals and cries are as unintelligible to me as are the 
learned languages to an uulettered mechanic : I understand 
as little of their policy and laws as they do of Blackstone's 
Commentaries.^ 

** Alas ! then, what have I gained by my laborious re- 
searches but an humbling conviction of my weakness and ig- 
norance ! Of how little has man, at his best estate, to boast! 
What folly in him to glory in his contracted powers, or to 
value himself upon his imperfect acquisitions !" 

"Well!" exclaimed a young lady, just returned from 
school, " my education is at last finished : indeed it would 
bo strange if, after five years' hard application, anything 
were left incomplete. Happily, it is all over now, and I have 
nothing to do but exercise my various accomplishments. 

" Let me see ! — as to French I am mistress of that, and 
speak it, if possible, with more fluency than English ; Italian 
I can read with ease, and pronounce very well, as well at 
least, and better than any of my friends ; and that is all one 
need wish for in Italian. Music I have learned till I am 
perfectly sick of it. But, now that we have a grand piano, 
it will be delightful to play when we have company. And 
then there are my Italian songs, which every body allows I 

I W. BUckstone, a distinfcuished lawyer, aufhior of " Commentaries on the laws of 
Bngland," bom in London, 1728, died 1780. 
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sing with taste, aiid as it is what so few people can pretend 
to, I am particularly glad that I can. Mj drawings are uui* 
▼ersallj admired, especially the shells and flowers, which are 
beautiful, certainly : besides this, I have a decided taste in 
all kinds of fancy ornaments. And then, my dancing and 
waltzing, in which our master himself owned that he could 
take me no farther ; — just the figure for it certainly ! it 
would be unpardonable if I did not ezceL As to common 
things, geography, and history, and poetry, and philosophy, 
thank my stars, I have got through them all ! so that I may 
consider myself not only perfectly accomplished, but also 
thoroughly well informed. 

** Well to be sure, how much I have fagged through ; the 
only wonder is that one head can contain it all !" 

Jane Taylor. 



1. Name the charaeten here contrast- 
ed. 

2. What were the wise man's attain- 
nents in aatmnomy ? 

8. In Chemistry? 

4* In Natural Philosophy ? 

6. In Natural History? 

6. Of what matters in each of the scien. 
(ies was be still If^iorant? 

7. In what respiects were the clown and 
he upon a lerel ? 

8. What did he not know any more 
than the plain mechanic ? 

9. In saying so does our venerable sage 
mean to undervalue human knowledge ? 

10. What made him then so humble? 

11. What know yoa of Biackstone's 
Commentaries ? 



12. How long bad the yonng lady spent 
in her education ? 

18. How long the sage? 

14. In what state was her education in 
her own e.ves? 

16. What of her French, Italian, Music, 
Drawing, Dancing ? 

16. Name the common things which she 
had got through. 

17. Was'it ignorance or knowledge that 
gave rise to her self^atisfled state of 
mind? 

18. Which of these persons do you ad- 
mire, and vriah to imitate ? 

19. Does this lesson bring anv anecdote 
of Sir Isaac Newton to your mind ? 

20. Which of you will relate it to me? 



IX— THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 



Latin. 

Be-cord'ed, v cor. 

Sab'ject, a<;{;.....M...M..jacSre. 

In'fi-nite-ly, ckIv finis. 

Sap-port'ea, v portltre. 

E-8poiis''ed, o spondere. 

ClTil, adj.. oivis. 

Mag'is-trates, n... mag^ster. 

Bub-mis'sive, <idj. mittSre. 

Gom-mis'sion, n mittSre. 

PriVi4ege, n priTus, lex. 

Con'tro-ver-gy, n vertSre. 

Con-tend^ing, part tendSre. 



Mi]<a-cle, n, .mirari. 

Le'gionSf n legSre. 

Sa-preme^ adj, superus. 

Hu-mil'i-ty, n humus. 

Pro-pounuing, |)ar<..; oonSre. 

Bo-'ty." :-ra 

Ob-serv'a-ble, ad^. ...... servare. 

In-vet'er-ate, adj vetus. 

Im-pWca-ble, oo; placare. 

Malice, n malus. 

Char^i'table, adj cams. 



see 
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Wist, V. 
A-shamed', adj, 
In-trench', v. 
En-trust'ed, v. 



Iiowly, €idj. 
GU>s'pel, n. 
Grudge, n. 
Be-com'eth, v. 



*Whe!T Jesus was a child of twelve years of age, it is particu- 
larly recorded of him, that he was subject or obedient to his 
parents, his real mother and reputed father.^ It is true, he 
Imew at that time that God himself was his Father, for, said 
he, " Wist ye not that I must be about my father's business?"* 
And knowing God to be his Father, he could not but know 
likewise that he was infinitely above his mother ; yea, that 
she could never have borne him, had not himself first made 
and supported her. Tet, howsoever^ though as God he was 
Father to her, yet as man she was mother to him, and there- 
fore he honoured and obeyed both her and him to whom she 
was espoused. Neither did he only respect his mother whilst 
he was here, but he took care of her, too, when he was going 
hence. Tea, all the pains he suffered upon the cross could 
not make him forget his duty to her that bore him : but see- 
ing her standing by the cross, as himself hung on it, he com- 
mitted her to the care of his beloved disciple, who " took her 
to his own home.**' Now as our Saviour did, so are we bound 
to carry ourselves to our earthly parents, whatsoever their 
temper or 'condition be in this world. Though God hath 
blessed some of us perhaps with greater estates than ever he 
blessed them, yet we must not tiiink ourselves above them, 
nor be at all the less respectful to them. Christ, we see, was 
infinitely above his mother, yet as she was his mother he was 
both subject and respectful to her. He was not ashamed to 
own her as she stood by the cross, but in the view and hearing 
of all there present, gave his disciple a charge to take care of 
her, leaving us an example, that such amongst us as have 
parents provide for them if IJiey need it, as for our children, 
both while we live and when we come to die* 

And as he was to his natural so was he too to his civil pa* 
rents, the magistrates under which he lived, submissive and 
faithful ; for though, as he was God, he was infinitely above 
them in heaven, yet, as he was man, he was below them on 
earth, having committed all civil power into their hands, 
without reserving any at all for himself. So that, though 

1 Luke, il. SL s Luke, ii 49. 7ohn, xiz. 37. 
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thej received their commission from him, yet now himself 
could not act without receiving a commission from thenu 
And therefore, having no commission from them to do it, he 
would not intrench so much upon their privilege and power 
as to determine the controversy betwixt the two brethren 
contending about their inheritance. ** Man," saith he, ** who 
made me a judge or a divider over you ?"* And to show his 
submission to the civil magistrate as highly as possibly he 
could, rather than offend them he wrought a miracle to pay 
the tax which they had charged upon him.* And when the 
officers were sent to take him, though he had more than twelve 
legions of angels at his service to have fought for him if he 
had pleased, yet he would not employ them, nor suffer his own 
disciples to make any resistance. ' He was also as lowly and 
respectful to the lowest, as he was to the highest that he con- 
versed with : he affected no titles of honour, nor gaped after 
popular air, but submitted himself to the meanest services 
that he could, for the good of others, even to the washing his 
own disciples' feet, and all to teach us that we can never 
think too lowly of ourselves, nor do anything that is beneath 
us ; propounding himself as our example, especially in this 
particular: "Learn 6f mOj^jaith he, "for^I am meek and 
lowly in heart."* 

His humility also was the more remarkable, in that his 
bounty and goodness to others was so great, for <' he went 
about doing good."* By him, as himself said, " the blind 
received their sight, and the lame walked, the lepers were 
cleansed, and the deaf heard, the dead were raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached unto them."^ Yea it is 
observable, that we never read of any person whatsoever that 
came to him, desiring any kindness or favour of him, but he 
still received it, and that whether he was friend or foe. For 
indeed, though he had many inveterate and implacable ene- 
mies in the world, yet he bore no grudge or malice against 
them, but expressed as much love and favour for them as to 
his greatest friends. Insomuch, that when they had gotten 
him upon the cross, and fastened his hands and feet unto it, 
in the midst of all that pain and torment which they put 
him to, he still prayed for them.^ 
Oh ! how happy, how blessed a people should we be, could 

iLake,zU*15. S Matt. xrU. 37. 3 Matt, izvii. 63, 58. 4 Matt. xi. 29. 

B Acts, X. 38. 6 Matt. xi. 5. 7 Luke, xxiil. 84. 
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we but follow oar*blessed Sayiour in this particular ! How 
well would it be with us» could we but be thus loving to one 
another, as Christ was to all, even his most bitter enemies ! 
We maj assure ourselves it is not only our misery, but our 
sin too, unless we be so. And our sin will be the greater, 
now we know our Master's pleasure, unless we do it. And 
therefore, let all such amongst us as desire to carry ourselves 
as Christ himself did, and as becometh his disciples in the 
world, begin here. 

Be submissive and obedient both to our parents and gover- 
nors, humble in our own sight, despise none, but be charitable, 
loving, and good to all ; by this shall all men know that we 
are Christ's disciples indeed. 



I. Of whom was Jesus Christ tite Son ? 
3. Name his repated father and his real 

mother. 

3. In what respectwas Christ infinitely 
above his mother? 

4. In what was he b^low her? 

5. How did he behave as man to his 
mother? 

« 6. What proof of his love to her did he 
giwe while nanging on the cross. 

7. Explain the words " carry oarselves 
to onr earthly parents." 

8. Does that son however great he may 
become, imitate Jesus, who is asluuned 
of hispoor parents ? 

9. Who are our civil parents? 

10. Who gives rulers their authority? 

II, What is Christ called in 1 lUmothy, 
vi. 16? 

13. How was Christ uiwlsr the magis- 



trates? 

18. What instances are given of his 
submission to them ? 

14. What proof of deep humility did he 
g^ve his disciples ? 

15. Who will report to me the sweet 
words of Matt xi. 28, 29, 80 ? 

16. What miracles of healing was Christ 
constantly working ? 

17. Did he refuse acts of kindness, evea 
to enemies ? 

18. Repeat his prayer for those who 
crucified him. 

19. Wotild it not be a happy world if 
men were to copy Christ's example in all 
things? 

SO. How may a true disciple be known ? 
21. Who will quote to me the verses re. 
ferred to in this lesson ? 



X.— EVIDENCES OF THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 

(Past I.) 



liATTN. 

ReB-UT-rec'tion, «... sorgSre. 

(^p'til-chrOf n..... Bepelire. 

Pro-ceeds', v ceaere. 

E-vent^, « venire. 

In-gen'a-oaSf adj ingenium. 

Sim-plicl-tVf » plicare. 

De-scend'eo, v scandgre. 

IMs-c^pleSf n discgre. 

Fact,?i fkcSre. 

Com-pTO-hends^ v prehend5re. 

Gi/ca-lalred, v circus. 

Oppo-sifion, n ponSre. 

De-pose^ v ponSre. 

Mil^-ta-ry, adj miles. 

Dis'ci-pline, n discSre. . 

Cred'i-Dle, adj credSre. 



Im-pu'ni-ty, n pnnire. 

Con-cert'ea, adj. . . • certare. 

Im-pos'tor, n ponSre. 

Sup-po-sftionB, n ponSre. 

Con-vic'ting, part vinc5re. 

Al-ter'na-tiye, n, alter. 

Obeek. 

E-van'gel-ist, n eu, angelos. 

Char'ac-ter-izes, v charasso. 

SaVbath, n. 
Wor'ship-ped, v, 
Re-wara , n, 
Tam'pered, v, 
For'ger-y, n. 
Gos'pel, n. 
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After our Saviour's crucifixion, Joseph of Arimathea, we 
are told, laid the body in his own new tomb,^ hewn out of a 
rock, and rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre. 
In order to secure themselves against any fraud, the Jews 
desired the Roman governor, Pilate, to grant them a band 
of soldiers* to guard the sepulchre, lest, as they said, the 
disciples should come by night and steal the corpse away. 
Pilate's answer was in these words, •* Ye have a watch, go 
your way, make it as sure as you can : so they went and 
made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a 
watch.**' The Evangelist then proceeds to relate the great 
event of the resurrection with that ingenuous and natural 
simplicity which characterises the sacred historians, and which 
carries upon the face of it every mark of sincerity and truth. 
*' In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards 
the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalen,^ and the 
other Mary^ to see the sepulchre, ^d behold there was a 
great earthquake : for the Angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven and rolled back the stone from the door, and sate upon 
it. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow. And for fear of him the keepers did shake» 
and became as dead men. And the Angel of the Lord an- 
swered and said unto the woman, Fear not ye : for I know 
that ye seek Jesus, that was crucified. He is not here ; for 
he is risen from the dead : and behold, he goeth before you 
into Galilee ; there ye shall see him ; Lo, I have told you. 
And as they went to tell his disciples, behold Jesus met them, 
saying, All haiL And they came and held him by the feet, 
and worshipped him. Then said Jesus unto them. Be not 
afraid : go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me. Now, when they were going, be- 
hold, some of the watch came into the city, and showed unta 
the chief priests all that was done. And when they were 
assembled with the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, saying. Say ye, his disciples 
came by night, and stole him away while we slept And if 
this come to the governor's ears, we will persuade him, and 
secure you. So they took the money and did as they were 
taught : And this saying is commonly reported among the 
Jews unto this day.'* 

1 Sepulohres, plaxses for burying the dead, were usually hollow rooms dug into 
rocks with an uprisht door to enter into them, to which a large stone was put. 

2 A Roman guard ji^enerally consisted of sixty men. 

Maith, xzvii. 65, 66. 4 Luke, yiU. 2. 6 iiurk, xvi. 1. & Matth. zxvil, 1^&. 
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Sueh is tbe relation of this wonderful fact giyen by St. 
Matthew, which comprehends not onlj his own account of it» 
but that also which was circulated in opposition to it by the 
chief priests and rulers of the Jpws. Here then we haye 
fairly before us the two different representations of this eyent 
by the friends and by the enemies of Christ ; of which the 
former asserts that it was a real resurrection, the other that 
it was a fraud ; and between these two we must form our 
opinions ; for no third story has been set up, that we know 
of, by any one. 

One thing is agreed on by both sides, viz. that the body 
was not to be found in the sepulchre. It was gone ; and the 
question is by what means f The soldiers gaye out, that 
tiie disciples '*came by night, while they slept, and stole it 
away. " But it is not yery easy to understand how the soldiers 
could depose to any thing that passed while they were fast 
asleep ; they could not possibly tell in what manner the body 
was stolen away, or by whom. Nor, considering the extreme 
seyerity of the Roman military discipline, is it credible^ that 
if they had been asleep they would haye confessed it' For 
it was certain death to a Roman soldier to be found sleeping 
upon guard. Nothing could haye preyailed upon them to 
piake such a declaration as that, but a preyious promise of 
impunity and reward from the Jewish nders ; a plain proof 
that they had been tamperedj^with, and that it was a con- 
certed story. 

In the next place, supposing the story true, of what use 
could the dead body be to the disciples ? It could not proye 
to them, or to others, that their Master was risen from the 
dead ; on the contrary, it must haye been a standing and a 
yisible proof of the contrary. It must conyince thtm, that 
he, instead of being the deliyerer they expected, was an im- 
postor, and they most cruelly deeeiyed. And why they 
should choose to keep in their possession, and to haye con- 
tinually before their eyes a lifeless corpse, which completely 
blasted all their hopes, and continually reminded them of 
their bitter disappointment, is somewhat difficult to be ima- 
gined. 

The tale, then, told by the soldiers, is upon the yery face 
of it, a gross and clumsy forgery. The consequence is, that 
the account giyen by St Matthew is the true one. For if 
the body was actually gone (an acknowledged point on all 
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sides) and if it was not, as we hare proyed, stolen away hy 
the disciples, there are but two possible suppositions remain- 
ing ; either that it was taken away by the Jews and Romans, 
or that it was raised to life again by the power of God. If 
the former had been the case, it could only hare been for the 
purpose of confronting and convicting the disciples of falsehood 
and fraud by the production of the dead body. But the dead 
body was not produced. It was therefore, as the Gospel affirms, 
raised from the grave, and restored to life. There is no 
other conceivable alternative left. 

And that this was actually the case, is proved by our Lord's 
appearing after his resurrection, not only to the two women 
who came first to the sepulchre, but to the two disciples going 
to Emmaus, and to the disciples assembled together at two 
different times, and to all the apostles, and to above 500 
brethren at once. And he not only appeared to them silently, 
but he talked and ate with them ; he showed them his hands 
and his feet ; he made them handle him ; he held several 
long conversations with them ; and,^ at last ascended up into 
heaven in their sight. 

These were things of which the plainest and most ignorant 
men could judge. It was impossible for them to be deceived 
in an object with which they were well acquainted, and which 
presented itself to all their senses; 



1. Describe the sepulchres used in the 
East. 

2. Where was Jesus buried? 

8. Who applied to Pilate for a guard of 
soldiers ? 

4. What number of soldiers was usually 
iu a Roman guard ? 

5. What did they do to make the sepul- 
chre sure ? 

6. When did the two women come to 
see the tomb ? 

7. Who wag Mary Magdalene, and who 
the other Mary? 

8. Which day of the week is the Jewish 
Sabbath ? and whic^ the Christian ? 

9. What wonderful event had jnst taken 
place before they came to the tomb ? 

10. What said the Angel to the women ? 

11. Who met them as they ran to tell 
the disciples? 

12. What did Jesus say to them ? 

1:5. Who informed the chief priests of 
these things? 

14. What were the soldiers told to say? 

1ft. Are these the only two accounts 
given of this wonderful event? 

16 On what point do both parties 
agree? 

17. What did the soldiers say had be^ 
come of the body? 



18. Now do you think it likely the whole 
guard would be asleep at once? 

19. If your house was robbed while you 
were in a sound sleep, could you tell when 
yon awoke who were the robbers ? 

20. Do you think the soldiers could tell 
what happened wiiile they slept? 

21. What was the punishment of sleep- 
ing on guard in the Roman army? 

22. Would any soldier in his senses de- 
clare he had faJIen asleep, when he knew 
he would be punished with death for ha v. 
ing so done? 

28. Besides, think ftgnin, who set them 
to guard the sepulchre? 

24. Well, if they had negligently fallen 
asleep, who would nave been most anxious 
to hare them punished ? 

25. What then does the soldiers' de- 
claration clearly show? 

26. But supposing the disciples did steal 
the body, would it have confirmed their 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah? 

27. Seeing the disciples did not steal the 
corpse, what two suppositions only are 
left? 

28. If the Jews and Romans had had it. 
would they not have produced it to prove 
Christ an Impostor? 
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39. Did they do so ? I 81 . Did not Christ actaally appear after 

30. What thea, U the true account of {his resurrection ! 
the matter? I 82. To v^hom did he show himself, and 

1 what did he do in their presence ? 



XI. -EVIDENCES OF THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 

(Part II.) 



Latin, 

De-ci'sire, adj caedSre. 

Per'emp-to-ri-ly, adv,», eraere, 

Velie-meiice, n vehere mens, 

Men'ace, v miiiari. 

Cour-a'geous, adj cor. 

Un-daunfed, adj domare. 

Coun'cil, n concilittm. 

Rep-ri-mand'ed, i;.......premere« 

Doc'trine, n docere. 

Ex-tin'gnished, v stingugre. 

Per-sui^'ed, v soadere. 

Ir-re-slstl-ble, adj. sistSre. 

Vis'ion-a-ry, adj videre. 

Ad'ver-sa-ries, n vertere. 

&Btablislied, v stare. 

Pre-ten'sions, n tendSre. 



Re-lij^ion, n ligare. 

Au-tnor'i-ta-tive, at2)'...aactor. 

Ap-pealed^ v « pellare. 

Re aeem'', v emere. 

Mi-rac'u-lous, adj mirari, 

Scrip'ture, n scribSre. 

Stu-pen'dous, adj stupere, 

Gom-ple'tion, n plere. 

Greek. 

A-pos'tles, n stello. 

Phan'tom, n phaino. 

En-thu'si-asm, n , . . .theos. 

Proph'e-cy, n phemi. 

Proof, n. 



BdT there is another more decisive proof, arising from their 
own conduct, that they were perfectly convinced of the 
reality of our Lord's resurrection. 

It appears that the apostles were far from being men of 
natursd courage and firmness of mind. When our Lord was 
apprehended, all his disciples, we are told, forsook him and 
fled. Peter followed him afar off, and went into a hall in the 
palace of the high priest, where the servants warmed thein- 
selves, and being there charged with being a disciple of Jesus, 
he peremptorily denied it three times with vehemence and with 
oaths. It does not appear that any of his disciples attended 
in the judgment-hall to assist and support him ; and when 
he was crucified, the only persons that ventured to stand near 
his cross, were his mother, and two or three other women, 
and St. John. They all, in short, appeared dismayed and 
terrified with the fate of tiieir Master, afraid to acknowledge 
the slightest connection with him, and utterly unable to face 
the dangers that seemed to menace them. But immediately 
after the resurrection of our Lord, a most astonishing change 
took place in their conduct. From being the most timid of 
men, they suddenly became courageous, undaunted, and in- 
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trepid ; they boldly preached that very Jesus whom but a 
short time before they had deserted in his greatest distress ; 
and although his oruoifixion was fresh before their eyes, and 
they had reason to expect the* same or a similar fate» yet 
they persisted in avowing themselves his disciples, and told 
the Jews publicly, '' that God had made that same Jesus, 
whom they had crucified both Lord and Christ ;*'^ and when 
they were brought before the rulers and elders to be exami- 
ned respecting the lame man whom they had cured at the 
gate of the temple, *' Be it known unto you all (said they), 
and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, and whom God raised 
from the dead, even by him does this man stand here before 
you whole. This is the stone which was set at nought of 
you builders, which is become the head stone of the comer. 
Neither is there salvation in any other : for there is none 
other name under heaven given^among men, whereby we 
must be saved."* 

And when a second time they were brought before the 
council, and forbidden to teach in the name of Jesus, their 
answer was, " We ought to obey God rather than men. And 
when they were again reprimanded, and threatened, and 
beaten, yet they ceased not in the temple, and in every house, 
to teach and to preach Jesus Christ ; and with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus.'*' 

In what manner now shall we account for this sudden and 
most singular change in the disposition, and as it were in 
the very constitution of the aposUes ? If Christ had not risen 
from the grave, and his dead body was in the possession of 
his disciples, was this calculated to inspire them with affec- 
tion for their leader, and with courage to preach a doctrine 
which they knew^to be false ? "Would it not, on the contrary, 
have increased their natural timidity, depressed their spirits, 
extinguished all their zeal, and filled them with indignation 
and horror against a man who had so grossly deceived them, 
and robbed them under false pretences, of every thing that 
was dear and valuable to them in the world ? Most unques- 
tionably it would. Nor is it possible to account, in any ra- 
tional way, for the strange revolution which took place in 
their minds, so soon after their master's death, but by ad- 

1 Acts U. 86. 2 Acts iy. 10, 11, 12. 3 Acts r. 29, i2, and It. 88. 
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mitting that thej were fully persuaded and satisfied that he 
rose alive from the grave. 

It may be said, perhaps, that this persuasion Vas the effect, 
not of irresistible evidence, but of enthusiasm, which made 
them fancy that some visionary phantom, created solely by 
their own heated imagination, was the real body of their 
Lord restored to life. But nothing could be more distant 
from enthusiasm than the character and conduct of these men» 
and the courage they manifested, which was perfectly calm, 
sober, collected, and cool. But what completely repels this 
suspicion is, that their bitterest adversaries never once ac- 
cused them of enthusiasm, but charged them with a crime 
which was utterly inconsistent with it, fraud and theft; with 
stealing away the body from the grave. And if they did 
this — if that dead body was actually before their eyes, how 
was it possible for any degree of enthusiasm short of madness 
(which was never alleged against them) to mistake a dead 
body for a living man, whom they saw, and touched, and 
conversed with ? No such instance of enthusiasm ever oc- 
curred in the world. 

The resurrection of our Lord being thus established on 
the firmest grounds, it affords an unanswerable proof of the 
truth of our Saviour^s pretensions, and, consequently, of the 
truth of his religion : for had he not been what he assumed 
to be, the Son of God, it is impossible that God should have 
raised him from the dead, and thereby given his sanction to 
an imposture. But as he did actually restore him to life, 
he thereby set his seal to the divinity which he claimed, and 
acknowledged him, in the most public and authoritative 
manner, to be *' his beloved Son, in whom he was well 
pleased."^ 

And this evidence of our Lord's divine mission is of the 
more importance, because our Saviour himself appealed to 
it as the grand proof of his being sent from heaven to in- 
struct and to redeem mankind. For when he cast the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, and the Jews required of him a 
sign, that is, a miraculous proof, that he had the authority 
of God for doing those things, his answer was, — ** Destroy 
this temple (meaning his body), and in three days I will 
raise it up. When therefore he was risen from the dead, his 
disciples remembered that he had said this unto them : and 

lMattb.m.I7- 
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they beliered the scriptare, and the word which Jesus had 
said,"^ and thej themselves constantly referred to the resur- 
rection more than to any other evidence : as the great foun- 
dation on which their fsuth was built. 

The reason for this, perhaps, was, that this great event 
contained in itself, at once the evidence both of miracle and 
of prophecy. It was certainly one of the most stupendous 
nuuiifestations of Divine power that could be presented to 
the observation of mankind ; and it was, at the same time, 
the completion of two most remarkable prophecies ; that of 
our Saviour's above mentioned, and that well-known one of 
Eang David's, which St Peter expressly applies to the resur- 
rection of Christ : '* Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ; 
neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.''* "We 
thus see that the resurrection of our Lord from the dead is a 
fact fidly proved by the clearest evidence, and is the seal and 
confirmation of his divinity, and of the truth of his religion. 



1. What was the natural character of 
fhe^aciples? 

3. How did they act when Jesns was 
apprehended? 

8. Who was the boldest among them ? 

4. How did this same Peter act at that 
time? 

5. Who alone among his friends ven- 
tored near his cross 1 

6. What remarlcable change took place 
in their conduct immediately after Ghristf s 
sasurrection? 

7. Werethey now afraid of the Jews? 

8. When examined br the rulers about 
the lame man, what did they say? 

9. Did threats and stripes deter them 
ftom preaching tiie doctrine of the resur- 
rection? 

10. How then can you account for this 
amazini; change? 

41.. Would the possession of the dead 
body have caused it t 

12. Would anything, in short, effect such 
a change but the strongest conviction that 
they were speaking the truth? 



18. But to what state of mind may this 
boldness perhaps be attributed ? 

14. Was their character and conduct 
at all enthusiastic ? 

15. What completely removes this sus- 
picion? 

16. Of what does the resurrection of our 
Lord afibrd an unanswerable proof? 

17. Is not the resurrection a most im- 
portant evidence of the divine mission of 
our Saviour? 

18. Did not Christ appeal to it? 

19. When did he do so? 

30. Oive his wordn. 

31. How did his disciples view this evi* 
dence? 

32. What was likely the reason of their 
attaching so much importance to it? 

33. What two remarkable prophecies 
were fulfilled in Christ's resurrection ? 

34. Is not the Gospel indeed good 
news? 

35. Should it not be our great concern 
to win Christ and be found in him? 



1 John ii. 19. 



2 Psalm xvi. 10 ; AcU IL 27. 
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Xn.— THE FLAX; ob, THE STORY OF A LIFE. 



Latin. 

Re-join'ed, v .jtmgSre. 

Fo-sftion, n. ponSre. 

Ex-tremely, adv exter. 

Pa'tient, €Mj, pfiti. 

Con-tent'ed, part tenere. 

Filbre, n. fibra. 

Man-u-fec'ture, «.-.-{S^re? 

Un-tend'ed, €uij tendgre. 

Sub-mit'ted, v mittSre. 

Pro-duce', v ducSre. 

^t-is-fac'tion, n sati8,facSre. 

Im->po8-Bi-bill-tie8, «....po8se. 

In-Bcribed^ v scribSre. 

Mes'sen-eer, n mittSre. 

In-con-ceiY^a-ble, adj...,ca^re. 
Doabtless, adj dabitare. 



Re-pose^ v ponSre. 

Prog'ress, n griKdi. 

Ex-pe'ri-ence, n experiri. 

A-spired^ v..... s^irare. 

In-yisl-ble, eidj, .Yidere. 



Croaked, v. 
Seiz'iiiff, part, 
Pain'fm, adj. 
Un-mer^ci-ral-ly, adv. 
Stitched, v, 
A-gree'a-ble, adj. 
Shreds, n. 
Lis'tened, v. 
Ar-range'ment, n. 
Huck'ster, 71. 
Wrap'ping, part. 
Flickered, v. 



The Flax stood in full bloom ; its flowers were of a delicate 
bine, soft as the wing of a moth, but far more beautiful ! 
The sun shone upon the Flax, and the summer rain descend- 
ed on it ; and this was good for the plant, even as it is for 
a little child to be bathed in pure water and then to receive 
its fond mother's kiss. The babe looks all the more lovely 
afterwards, and thus it was also with the Flax. 

" People saj that I am grown so tall and so beautiful," 
said the Flax, « and that the finest and best linen maj be 
woven out of me : now, am I not happj ? Truly, I am the 
most fortunate of beings ; for all is bright and well with me 
now, and hereafter, I may hope also to be useful to others. 
How joyous is the sunshine, and how refreshing the rain ! 
Oh, I am unspeakably happy, the very happiest of beings!*' 

" Tes, yes,** replied a stout twig in the neighbouring hedge, 
«* you know nothing of the world ; but we do, to our cost, 
when our knotted stems are cut down ;" so saying he crosjced 
out the following old rhyme : — 

" Schnipp-schnapp-Bchnerre 
Basseterre, 
The song is o'er." 

" Nay, it is not o^er," rejoined the Flax; "in the morning 
the sun shines, or else the falling rain does me good. I feel 
that I am growing, and that my flowers are still in bloom. 
Oh, I am 00 happy, so very happy !*' 
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Bat one day there came people, who, seizing the Flax by 
its head, pulled it up by the roots ; this was painful. Then, 
it was laid in water that it might become soft ; and then it 
was placed over a slow fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, it 
was sad work ! 

<< One cannot expect to be always prosperous," said the 
Tlax ; " one must suffer now and then, and thereby, perhaps, 
a little wisdom may be gained/' 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse : after the 
Flax had been soaked and baked it was beaten and hackled : 
neither could it guess the meaning of aU that was inflicted. 
At length, it was placed on the spinning-wheel — whizz, 
whizz, whizz ! It was not easy to collect one's thoughts in 
this position, 

•* I have been extremely happy," thought the patient Flax 
amid all its sufferings ; '* one ought to be contented with the 
good things one has already enjoyed. Contentment, con- 
tentment, oh ! — " The words were scarcely uttered when 
the well-spun thread was placed in the loom. The whole of 
the Flax, even to the last fibre, was used in the manufacture 
of a single piece of fine linen. 

" Well, this is really extraordinary ; I never could have 
expected it ! How favourable fortune is to me ! The old 
thorn-stick was a sad croaker when he said, — 

s 

' Schnipp-Bchnapp-schnerre 
Basseterre, 
The song is o'er.' 

For the song is by no means o'er, indeed it seems only to be 
begun. It is reaUy wonderful ! What have I ever done to 
deserve so happy a fate ? Oh, I am the most fortunate of be- 
ings ! My web is so stout and so fine — ^so white and so smooth I 
This is quite another thing from being merely a plant, bearing 
flowers indeed, but untended by man, and watered only when 
the rain fell upon me from heaven. Now, I am waited on 
and cared for. Each morning does the neat-handed maiden 
turn me over ; and in the evening I receive a rain-bath out 
of the bright green watering-pot ; yes, and the pastor's lady 
herself has been talking of me, and says I am the best piece 
in the whole parish, I could not be happier than I am." 

Now, was the piece of linen carried into the house ; then, 
isubmitted to the scissors ; oh, how unmercifully was it nicked 
^md cut, and stitched with needles ! That was by no means 
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agreeable ; bnt from this single piece were cat twelve liuen 
garments of that sort which one does not gladly name, bnt 
which all men desire to possess. Of such garments, twelve 
were cut out and quickly made. 

** Onlj see, now ! I have at length become really useful; 
and this, surely, was my true destiny. Oh, what a blessing 
is this, that I am allowed to produce something that is need- 
ful to mankind ! and when one is permitted to do so, it is a 
source of the purest satisfaction. We are now become twelve 
pieces, and yet, we are all one and the same. We are a 
dozen ! What extraordinary good fortune is this ! 

And years passed on, and the linen was now quite worn out. 

** I shall very soon be laid aside," said each one of the 
garments ; " I would gladly have lasted longer, but one must 
not desire impossibilities." 

So they were torn into stripes and shreds ; and it seemed 
as if, now, all was over with the worn out linen, for it was 
hacked and soaked and baked ; and what more it scarcely 
knew until it became fine white paper. 

'* Well, this is a surprise — ^a delightful surprise !" said the 
paper. '' Now am I still finer than before ; and of course I 
shall be written upon. Tes 1 Who can tell what glorious 
thoughts may be inscribed upon my leaves ? This is, indeed, 
an unlocked for happiness !*' 

And so it tiimed out, truly, that the most beautiful tales 
and poetry were written upon the paper ; and some of it 
came into the hands of a worthy pastor — that was a peculiar 
happiness ; for many people listened to the words he had 
noted down, and they were so wise and so good that they 
made men wiser and better than they were before. A bless- 
ing seemed to rest upon the words, written on this paper. 

'* This is more than ever I ventured to dream of when I 
was a simple little blue fiower growing in the field. How, 
indeed, could it have occurred to me that at a future time I 
should be the messenger of wisdom and of joy to mankind ? It 
is almost inconceivable to me, and yet it is truly so. Each 
time, when I thought within myself, now, indeed, Hhe song is 
o'er,' then did it speedily rise to a higher and better strain. 
Now, / shall doubtless go on my travels, and be sent through- 
out ihe world that all men may become acquainted with my 
contents. 

But the paper was not destined to set out on its travels^ 
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for it was sent to the printmg-press ; and there all its writing! 
was printed in a book, or rather in manj hnndred books, so 
that an infinitely larger share of knowledge and amusement re- 
salted from its circulation than if the written paper had beea 
sent travelling round the world, when it would hare been 
worn out before half its journey was accomplished. 

'* Well, this is truly a most sensible arrangement,'* thought 
the written paper ; *< never could such an idea have en- 
tered my imagination. Now am I left at home, and honoured 
almost like an aged grandfather, which in fact I am, of all 
those new books, and they will do so much more good in the 
world : therefore was it tiiat I could not be permitted to set 
out on my travels. I have, indeed, been kindly cared for by 
him who wrote the whole ; and every word which flowed out 
of his pen has entered into my substance and become part of 
my very self» I am surely the very happiest of beings. 

Then was the paper gathered in a bundle and thrown into 
a barrel which stood in the wash-house. 

'* After the completion of a work it is good to repose awhile,*' 
said the paper, ** it is well to collect one's thoughts now and 
then, and to meditate on that which dwells within. For the 
first time in my life I now begin to understand aright what I 
was intended for, and to know one's self is the truest progress. 
What may be about to befall me now I cannot tell, but hi-, 
therto each change has been an onward step. Onwards, ever 
onwards, is my destiny. This have I learned by past ezperi-* 



ence." 



And'so it happened one day thatthe whole bundle of paper 
was* taken out of the barrel and laid upon the hearth in order 
that it might be burned there, for it was thought a pity to 
sell it to the huckster for the purpose of wrapping up sugar 
and butter in its leaves. All Uie children in l^e house stood 
round about because they wished to see the paper burning ; 
it flamed up magnificendy, and afterwards were seen count-, 
less red sparks darting hither and thither, and one after the 
other going out so swiftly — so swiftly. Then cried out one of 
the litUe ones, ** Gome and see the children out of school !" and 
the last spark was the schoolmaster. It often seemed as if 
the last one was extinguished, but instantly another spark 
would gleam out, and ^en came the cry, " There goes the 
schoolmaster again." Yes, they were quite well acquainted 
with him ; they only wished to know whither he went I We 
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shall come to know it, but the^ knew it not. All the old 
paper, the whole bundle* was laid upon the fire, and quicklj 
did it kindle, *' Uh, uh !" said the burning paper, and flick- 
ered up into clear bright flames. <* Uh, uh!" It was bj 
no means pleasant thus to consume awaj; but when the 
whole mass was lighted into one yast glowing flame it rose 
up so high into the air, higher far than the tiny blue flower 
ever could haye aspired to do, and shone as the fine white 
linen neyer could haye pretended to do in its most glossy 
days. That was fun indeed ; and the children sang beside 
the dark dead ashes the old-^hioned rhyme,-— 

'* Schnipp-BchnappHSchnerra 
Basseierro, 
The song is o'er.*' 

But the little airy inyisible beings spoke in another strain, 
sajiiig* " The song is by no means o*er, its sweetest part but 
just begins." 

''I know it, and am, therefore, still the happiest of beings." 
The children, howeyer, could neither hear nor understand 
that ; neither was it to be expected of them, for children are 
not intended to know eyerything. — Havs Chbis. Andersen. 



1. Beaofibe fhe flax in fhe field. 

3. What cherished and ref^hed the 
lonreWplant f 

8. what U M Rood for a tweetlittle babe 
as thfa was for the flax ? 

4. What Mid the flax while Uoomfaig in 
the field ? 

• 5. Bat what disoontented being inter- 
rupted him ? 
' A. What said the fnrambling twig f 

7. Explain the old xhyme. 

8. Did the flax admit that its career 
was overf 

9. What convinced him that it was not 
orerf 

10. What apparent miffottune now be- 
fU the flax? 

. IL Were its reflecOons of a desponding 
kind now ? 

13. What painM steps brought it to the 
qpinninff wheel ? 

18. what reflections comforted the 
trusting flax now ? 

14. What was the end of all this tear- 
fnif and spinning f 

■ 16. Hanng become linen, was it not 
now more useftil and happy ? 

16. Deseribe its condition now, with its 
state while growing In the field. 

17. Who bought the piece? 

18. What was done to it, and what 
made firom it ? 

19. What now did the cheerftd confiding 
flax say? 

30. In what state were the linen gar- 
jBfints after some years? 



SI. What was made from the wom-ont 
linen f 

33. Was not this a step higher t 

38. Into whose hands did some of the 
paper come ? 

34. What sort of words did the pastor 
write on the paper ? 

25. Read or repeat Its reflectioiis now ? 
36w Where was the written paper sent ? 

37. What said the manuscript on being 
left at home t 

38. When thrown into the barrel as 
waste paper did the flax despair f 

39. For what did ttUs repose aflbrd op. 
portuniW? 

80. What were theflax's thoughts about 
the past changes in her lot and her future 
destmy? 

31. What most severe trial awaited the 
flax? 

83. Why were the children gathered 
round the hearth ? 

88. What about the sparks? 

34. What did one of the children cry ? 
Sff. What was the last spark called ? 

86. What did the children want to know 
about the schoolmaster ? 

87. Can you tell where he went, or In 
other words where sanctified affliction 
leads ? 

38. Was the song over now ? 

89. Did not the children think so ? 

40. Who told them it was not ? 

41. Who will quote the words of Acts 
xiy. 33 ? and also of 3nd Cor. iy. 17? 
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XIII.— THE TURKISH BATH. 



Latik. 

Lux'u-ries, n laxus. 

Ac-Gom'mo-dat-mg,j><..modu8. 

In-ter-ven'ing, part venire. 

Re-cli'ning, jmrt clinare. 

Ge'ni^J, (xdj gignSre. 

At-ten'dant, n tendSre. 

Pre-par^a-tor-y, a4^'.....parare. 

Domes, n domus. 

Hn'mid, adj. humidus. 

Pro-fuse', adj fundere. 

Per-spi-ra'tion, n spirare. 

In-ex-pe'ri-onced, a<;2/...experiri. 

Pli-abill-ty, n plicare. 

Sub-mit'ted, v mittgre. 

Tor-ment'ors, n torquere. 

Con-dact'ed, v ducSre. 



Ap-pre'ci-at-ed, if pretitnxr# 

De-scrip'tive) €idj.„^.,„BonhlS(re0 

Greek. 
Fan tas-ti-cal-ly, ae?i7...pliaino. 
£-las-ticl-ty, n elSsis. 

Re-garing, »ar<. 
Par-boiring,jMir<. 
Sher'bet, n. 
Cnsh'ioned, adj. 
Tanks, n. 
Knead^ing, part. 
Soused, part, 
Lath'er, n, 
En-vel'oped, part. 



The Turkish bath is one of the greatest luxuries enjoyed hf 
the Easterns. The rich have baths in their own houses, but 
thej go to the public ones occasionally, to chat, or meet their 
friends ; and the private baths being necessarily small, are 
incapable of accomodating more than six or eight persons at 
a time, so that on grand occasions, fasts, feasts, &c., the 
women are obliged to hire one of the public baths. Some 
large towns have a bath for the women, and another for the 
men, but the small ones admit the women on certain days^ 
and the men on the intenrening days: or the men from 
morning until noon, and the women from noon till sunset, 
which is the most usual arrangement. 

We paid our fee — about eighteenpence, at the do<^, to an 
old Turk who was regaling himself with a pipe, and sipping 
coffee ; and then passing through a narrow passage, we en- 
tered the outer apartment or entrance-chamber, which was 
spacious and surrounded by a platform, on which reclined, 
supported by cushions, and enveloped in large white towels, 
several persons who had undergone the process of parboiling 
— ^for the Turkish bath is certainly akin to it — and were now 
endeavouring to refresh themselves with sherbet, coffee, or 
smoking. In the centre of the paved fioor was a very large 
marble basin, 

' " Where a sprmg 
Of living waters from the oentre rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness flingj* 

Flowers were ranged round the fountain ; and innumerable 
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If ooden clogs assisted to fill up the Tacancy at the base. The 
irhole apartment was payed with marble ; it had a flat roof, 
with small roond blae-glazed windows at the side, and the 
walls fantastically coloured, red and blue on a white ground. 
Aborre the platform were strings, on which towels were hung, 
some half dry, and others thoroughly wet, just as they hiul 
been taken from the bathers. 

Our guide conducted us to the platform, which was car* 
peted and cushioned, and each one baring undressed, and 
placed a towel round the waist, and uiother oy&c the shoulder, 
the l^iwingee, or bath attendant, directed each of us to slip on 
a pair of wooden clogs, called eoh-cobs, and foUow him into 
the preparatory wanning apartment, as we termed it. 

This chamber was surrounded with seats, paved with 
marble, and coloured like the one we had just left, but the 
roof had domes with small blue-glazed apertures, instead of 
being flat ; and the temperature was about 90® Fahr., and 
humid* 

After remaining a short time in this chaniber, we were 
<H)nducted into the inner one. 

The khararahy or inner chamber, is yery hot, and when 
we entered, it seemed almost impossible to remain there ; but 
the humid heat produced by the hot water of the tanks, 
fountaiB, and boiler (which ranges from 103^ to 112^ Fahr.) 
soon produced a profuse perspiration. Almost before we 
could recoyer our surprise at the scene within this chamber 
—one in which we were so<mi to take an active part, or to 
write more correctly, a passive one, the attendants seized 
upon us, and commenced cracking our joints to render them 
su|^le, and kneading the flesh as if we really had not any 
feeling. When we afterwards became accustomed to such 
proceedings it was rather agreeable, but at that time it really 
was anything but pleasant, for the attendants appeared to us, 
inexperienced in such matters, to be utterly regardless of 
European life, by the manner in which they twisted the head 
on each side, and sat upon the chest We can assure you, 
gentle reader, that the operation looks very formidable, but 
custom prevails, and your fears speedily subside. Having 
sufficiently amused themselves by proving the quality of our 
flesh by its firmness, and the pliability of our joints, the 
attendants directed us to He down flat upon low stages placed 
in various parts of the chamber* Kneeling with one knee 
Upon the ground^ my attendant put on a pair of horse-ha'* 
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gloTeSf tutd seizing one of mj arms, nibbed away in first-rate 
Et^le, the efFeot of which was to tninz Icmg solid rolls from 
my ^in, and make it as smooth as satm : every six or eight 
rubs the attendant remored his hands, rubbed them together, 
and slapped them down again with tolerable force. My head, 
cheat, and legs, were submitted to the (^ration, and then I 
was well sensed with hot water, dipped from the htmafeyeh, 
or tank, with small bowb. *' Surely we are clean now," we 
exclaimed, and were preparing to depart, when our tormen- 
tors again approached, each with a bowl in his hand, mbbing 
away with a lump of raw ailk at some almond soap, so furi< 
onsly as to create a fine lather ; and without any intimation 
of what was coming, dabbed it in onr eyes and mouths, and 
and then finished their amusement by upsetting the remainder 
orer our heads ; another scalding or sousing completed the 
operation. We were then supplied with clean towels for the 
shoulders, Ituns, and head, a la Turjutf, and conducted to 
the first or entrance chamber, where the towels were ^;aiB 
removed and fresh ones supplied. Thus enveloped, we 
reclined upon the carpets supported with mumude, in the 
manner we had seen the persona on our first entrance, and 
like them sipped coffee or sherbet ; while thoae that felt 
inclined smcdced the nargelih, or Persian water pipe, called 
by oar sailors hubble-bubble, from the peculiar bubbling 
noise it makes during the time it is being used. 

The effect of the Turkish bath is to restore vigour to the 
weary and jaded traveller, and give a feeling of elasticity 
that it is difficult to describe. It must he felt to be appre- 
ciated ; and those who have enjoyed its luxury after a 
fatiguing journey will probably dwell with pleasurable re- 
membrance on the foregoing passages, descriptive of its 
varied stages. — Eastern Ramblei, Familjf Tutor. 

■• the eOtet or tha nbbliig 



I. What mt ttaty do belbrs enterint Itit 

T. UuktOm ihl) raSm, nad lUte tbe de. 
fne of tbe t«m]»rAtiirs In It. 

& Wliacit thAtBmpeT4Lanof thfllDDtir 
ebunber! 

t. What did ths ■tlendnDti hare do to 

'. U. iDwtutmfdJdttaatnttaMtMidaDti 



;. Il.it iiiithajfiniih theiriport? 
■^. "lifri' were Ihojthon ladf 
I. Kirilj'iLthe oordi'ala Turoiu.' 
^ vviwiutheeffeciofiiTiirklAibMti 
in the marj trntUort 
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ilV.— CHRISTIAN AND HOPEFUL CROSS THE RIVER. 

**The style of Banyan is deliffhtftil to every reader, and inraluable as a study to 
every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the English language. 
The Tocabulary is the rocabularv of the common people. There is not an expres- 
ston, if we except a few technical terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant. We nave observed several pages which do not contain a single word uf 
more than two syllables. Tet no writer has said more Exactly what he mcHut to 
say. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle disquisldon, 
fbr every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect, the 
dialect of plain working men, was perfectlv si^cient. There is no Dook in our 
literature on which we would so readilv stake we fame of the unpolluted English 
language, no book which shows so well now rich that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been improved by all it has borrowed."— T. B. MaccuMif, 



Now I further saw, that betwixt them and the gate was a 
river, but there was no bridge to go over, and the river was 
T617 deep. At the sight therefore of this river, the pilgrims 
were much stunned, but the men that were with them, said, 
Tou must go through, or you cannot come at the gate. 

The pilgrims then began to inquire, if there was no other 
way to the gate ? to which they answered, Tes, but there hath 
not any, save two, to wit, Enoch and Elijah, been permitted 
to tread that path, since the foundation of the world, nor shall 
until the last trumpet shall sound. The pilgrims then, es- 
pecially Christian, began to despond in their mind, and looked 
this way and that, but no way could be found by them by 
which they might escape the river. Then they asked the 
men, if the waters were all of a depth ? They said. No ; yet 
they could not help him in that case : for, said they, you shall 
find it deeper or shallower, as you believe in the King of the 
place. 

They then addressed themselves to the water, and entering. 
Christian began to sink ; and crying out to his good friend 
Hopeful, he said, '< I sink in deep waters ; the billows go 
over my head ; all the waves go over me. Selah," 

Then said the other. Be of good cheer, my brother, I feel 
the bottom, and it is good. Then said Christian, Ah, my 
friend! the sorrow of death hath compassed me about, I 
shall not see the land that flows with milk and honey. And 
with that a great darkness and horror fell upon Christian, so 
that he could not see before him. Also here he, in a great 
measure, lost his senses, so that he could neither remember 
nor orderly talk of any of these sweet refreshments that he 
had met with in the way of his pilgrimage. But all the words 
that he spake still tended to discover, that he had horror of 
.mind and he^-fe$u:s that h^ should die in that river, and 
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neyer obtain entrance in at the gate. Here also, as they 
that stood by perceived, he was much in the troublesome 
thoughts of the sins that herhad committed, both since and 
before he began to be a pilgrim. 'Twas also observed, that 
he was troubled with apparitions of hobgoblins, and evil 
spirits ; for ever and anon he would intimate so much by 
words. Hopeful therefore here had much ado to) keep his 
brother's head above water; yea, sometimes he would be 
quite gone down, and then ere a while he would rise up again 
half dead. Hopeful did also endeavour to comfort him, 
saying, Brother, I see the gate, and men standing by to 
teceive us ; but Christian would answer, Tis you, tier you 
they wait for ; you have been hopeful ever since I knew yon. 
And so have you, said he to Christian. Ah, brother ! said 
he, surely if 1 was right, he would now rise to help me, but 
for my sins he hath brought me into the snare, and left me. 
Then said Hopeful, My brother, you have quite forgot the 
text, where it is said of the wicked, <* There are no bands in 
their death, but their strength is firm : they are not troubled 
as other men, neither are they plagued like other men." 
These troubles and distresses that you go through in these 
waters, are no sign that Grod bath forsaken you, but are sent 
to try you, whether you will call to mind tbat which hereto- 
fore you have received of his goodness, and live upon him in 
your distresses. 

Then I saw in my dream. That Christian was in a muse 
awhile. To whom also Hopeful added these words, Be of 
good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole : and with that 
Christian brake out with a loud voice. Oh, I see him again ! 
and he tells me, '* When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee ; and when through the rivers, they slutll 
not overflow thee.*' Then they both took courage, and the 
enemy was after that as still as a stone, until they were gone 
over. Christian therefore presently found ground to stand 
upon : and so it followed, that the rest of the river was but 
shallow ; but thus they got over. Now upon the bank of 
the river on the other side, they saw the two shining men 
again, who there waited for them ; wherefore being come 
out of the river, they saluted them, saying, " We are minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to those that shall be 
heirs of salvation." Thus they went along towards the gate. 
Now you must note, that the eity stood upon a mighty hiU, 
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but the pilgrims went up that hill with ease, because thej 
had these two men to lead them up by the anns ; they had 
likewise left their mortal garments behind them in the riyer ; 
for though they went in with them, they came out without 
them. They therefore went up here with much agility and 
speed, though the foundation upon which the city was framed* 
was higher than the clouds ; they therefore went up through 
the region of the air, sweetly talking as they went, being 
comforted, because they safely got over the river, and had 
such glorious company to attend to them. 



Now, when they were come up to the gate, there was 
written over it, in letters of gold, *' Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the city." 

Then I saw in my dream, that the shining men bid them 
call at the gate ; the which when they did, some from above 
looked over the gate, to wit, Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, &c., 
to whom it was said, these pilgrims are come from the city 
of Destruction, for the love that they bear to the King of 
this place ; and then the pilgrims gave in unto them, each 
man his certificate, which they had received in the begin- 
ning ; those therefore were carried in unto the King, who, 
when he had read them, said. Where are the men ? To whom 
it was answered. They are standing without the gate. The 
King then commanded to open the gate, ''that the righteous 
nation," said he, " that keepeth the truth, may enter in.*' 

Now I saw in my dream, that these two men went in at 
the gate ; and lo, as they entered, they were transfigured ; 
and they had raiment put on that shone like gold. There 
was also that met them, with harps and crowns, and gave 
them to them : the harps to praise withal, and the crowns in 
token of honour. Then I heard in my dream, that all the 
bells in the city rang again for joy ; and that it was said 
unto them, "Enter ye into the joy of our Lord.," I also 
heard the men themselves, that they sang with a loud voice, 
saying, ** Blessing, honour, glory, and power, be to him that 
sitteth upon the ^rone, and to the Lamb for ever and ever/' 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold the city shone like the sun ; 
the streets also were paved with gold, and in them walked 
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masij men with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps to sing praises withal. 

There were also of them that had wings ; and thej an« 
swered one another without intermission, saying, ** Holy, 
holy, holj is the Lord." And after that, they shut up the 
gates ; which when I had seen, I wished myself among t^em. 

•--BinfTAH. 

My young friends will, lam sure, now read with pleasure 
Cowper's beautiful apostrophe to Bunyan. 

thou, whom borne on foncy^s eag^r wing 
Back to tiie season of lifers happy spring, 
Ipleased remember, and while memory yet 
Holds &st her office here, can ne'er forget ; 
Jngenious Dreamer! in whose well-told tale 
Bweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 

Whose hnmorouB vein, strong sense, and simple style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witly, and well-employed, and like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables ms slighted word ; 

1 name uiee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved £ame ; 
Yet e*en in transitory life's late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 
Bevere the man whose PUgrim marks the road. 
And guides the Progrew of the. soul to God. 



I. What river is here meant, and what 
gate? 

3. Hare any mortals erer got to the gate 
without crossing the river? 

I 8. What answer was retamed to the 
question, ** Are the waters all of a depth ?" 

4. What did Christian say when he 
he^an to sink? 

5. What did Hopefiil sar to cheer him ? 

6. What did Christian say to this, and 
what happened to him afterwards ? 

7. How was Christian harassed in the 
passaore over the river ? 

8. With what words did Hopefhl cheer 
hbn? 

9. Qnote the words ahout the death qf 
the wicked. 

10. What words of Hopeful dispelled 
the darkness of Christian's mind? 

II. What did Christian then say* and 
what of the eneipy after that? 



12. Who met them on the other aide ? 

13. Where was the city placed ? 

14. What made their ascent of the hiU 
easy? 

Iff. What words wore written over the 
gate? 

16. Who looked over the gate? 

17. What did the pilgrims hand in ? 

18. What command did the king of the 
celestial city give ? 

19. Tell what took place when the men 
entered in at the gate? 

20. From the glimpse of the glorious 
city which the dreamer got^.what does he 
say about it? 

21. When Bunyan says * I wished my. 
self among them,'' are you not each de- 
posed to say, I wish I was there too ? 

22. If we wpre wise, should we not aH 
become Christian pilgrims? 
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1.— ANIMALS AND THEIR COUNTRIEa 



Lessoh I. 



Lativ. 

DiS'tri-ba'tion, n....*...tribuSre. 

Tem'per-a-ture, n tempua. 

Sta'tions, n stare. 

Tranft-portlng, part. . . .portare. 
De-ter^-nate-ly, o(2v..termiiias. 

Pro-posed', part pon6re. 

Seg^ments, n ....secare. 



Bo-tate, V • rota. 

Qnad-ru-peds, n {"^"^^'^ 

Sub-divid'ed, v diyi^re. 

Des'ti-tate, adj sttttnSre. 

Sac-ces'sive, cUfj* oedSre. 

Strac'tore, n struSre. 

Joint'ed, part .janggre. 



The distribntion of animals oyer the surface of the globe is, 
like that of plants, greatly influenced bj climate and tem- 
perature, ^imals, also, like plants, belong to particular 
regions, or hare tiieir natural stations and habitations, 
though, since a considerable number of animals possess the 
power of transporting themselyes from one region to another, 
these cannot in all cases be so determinately fixed. 

The arrangement of the animal kingdom proposed by the 
celebrated Cuyier, is that which is now generally adopted. 
He distributes the different forms of animal life into four 
grand divisions, yiz., 1. Vertebrated animals. 2. Soft-bodied 
animals. 3. Articulated animab. 4. Radiated animals. 
Vertebral a^iiwiftJ^f are such as have a back-bone, which is 
called the vertebral column, as consisting of segments of 
the skeleton which turn one upon the otheri and as being 
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the centre on which the whole body can bend or rotate — ^from 
the Latin, veriftre, to turn. This diyision includes man, 
quadrupeds, birds, serpents, frogs, tortoises, crocodiles and 
those fish which haye a bonj skeleton, as cod, herrings, &c. 
This first great diyision of the animal kii\gdom is subdivided 
into four classes :— ^1. Mammalia, (Lat. Mamma, a breast), 
or animals which suckle their young, as the cow, the elephant, 
the whale, &c. 2. Aves; birds. 3. Reptilia; reptiles, such 
as the serpent, crocodile, &c. 4. Pisces ; fishes, that is such 
as possess a bony skeleton- 

The second great group consists of the Mollusca, or soft- 
bodied animals ; popularly known as " shell-fish ;" — so named 
from the Latin word, mollis, soft. Molluscs for the most 
part have shells, forming a defence and coyering for their 
soft bodies, as the snail, oyster, limpet, whelk, &c ; some are 
destitute of this covering, as the cuttle fish, the common 
garden slug^, &c. This second division is separated into six 
classes, viz., 1. Cephalopoda, (Gr. kephaU, the head, ajid pous, 
a foot,) foot- headed animals, as the cuttle-fish, the nautilus, 
&G. 2. Pteropoda (Gr. pteron, a wing,) wing-footed animals, 
as the clio, the chief food of the whale. 3. Gasteropoda (Gr. 
gaster, the stomach,) belly- creeping animals, as the snail, 
limpet, whelk, &c. 4. Acephala (Gr* a, without, and kephaU, 
the head,) headless, as the oyster, muscle. 5. Brachipoda (Gr. 
hrachion, the arm,) armfooted, as the hivahe shells, 6. Gir- 
ripeda (Lat. cirrus, a curl, andpe^, the foot,) clasp-footed, as 
the harnacle. The third sub-kingdom includes the Articu- 
lated animals, so named (from Lat- articulus, a little joint,) 
on account of their peculiar formation, which consists of a 
head and successive members jointed together. This third 
group is divided into four classes, viz., L Annulata, (Lat. 
annulus, a ring,) or ringed animals, as worms, leeches, &c. 
2' Crustacea, (Lat. crusta, a shell,) or animals covered with 
shells, , as cra&«, lobsters, &c. 3. Arachnides, (Gr. arachnes, 
a spider,) including spiders, scorpions, &c. 4. Insecta, (Lat. 
secure, to cut,) or small animals having the body divided into 
three portions, whence their name, ssjlies, bees, wasps, but- 
terjlies, &c. ' The Radiata, (Lat. radius, a ray,) form the 
fourth great division of the animal world. In them the 
nervous system, as far as it has been observed, presents a 
rayed or ntdiated arrangement, like the petals or flower leaves 
of a daisy, or anemone- Animals of this division are also called 
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:ioophytet from the Greek words, tdon, an animal, and photon, 
a plant, because thej bear a great resemblance to planta in 
their structure. The Radiata are divided into five classes. 
Tic, I. EohinodOTmata, (Gr. ecUnof, a hedgehog, and demur, 
a skin,) spiny-ikinned aoimals, including star-fishes, and sea- 
urcfains. 2. Entozoa, (Gr. mtot, within, a^d znon, an animal,) 
intestinal animals. 3. Acalgpha, (Gr. acaUphi, a nettle,) 
stinging animals, aa the Medusa, Jellj-fish, &o. 4. Polypi, 
(Gr. jmIm, manj, and poiu, a foot,) sea-iutimals with manj 
feet. 5. Infusoria, (Lat. inf<isor, a poorer in,) a dass of 
minnte animals, found in water in which vegetable matters 
are contained, and to which the term anmaktdei is commtmly 
applied. They can be seen only by the microecope. 

Compiled, 






firtl Brand divi 
B. f^..ll.tol 



10. Giplsln till nuiret.and gli*KUin> 

11. Name Uie aird lab-kingdmn Mid 

'r3."lnM°wtait'^[0Dr cIumfs b It nib. 
tviflwl ! 

tfl. Name louie adiiddJi that biloMf to 
IT. Kipl^D the t^rm iDoplijtfi, 



Teg'n-msnt-ary, adj....tegin. 

Pre-tecfed, V tegSre. 

Ad-Ja'cent, aJj, .JftSre, 

Hi'gn-to-rf, adj. migrire. 

A.d&pt'ed, V apt&re. 



V«4rVts^le, adj Ttrere. 

Inhabl-tanta, n habere. 

Er-to'na-ous-ly, adr>....eTtaie. 

Coitatrictor, n fltrin^ie. 

Gh*d'n-ij, orff P*^- 

Dtnii-na'tioB, h minuSM. 

Be.cede', ■> cedSre. 

Ez-tend'ed, port tendSre. 

Fe-rcToitnie, adj ferox. 

Rs^Mofed, part stringSK. 

In-tarflu'di-ate, atij'... .medini. 

Qurfm-peda, n {'^'^g"' 

Include', f claad(!ie. 



Ill the Old World the animal kingdom holds the prepondec- 



Bki-DDc'er Di, n 

ffip-po-pof a-mos, n 



De-vel'op.nient, n. 

Bidg'ee, n. 
Lflwlnga, n. 
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ance over the vegetable, as the yegetable kingdom doefi over 
the animal in the New World. The animals of the Old World 
generally differ in species from those of the New World. 
The ape and baboon, the hyaena, panther, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, horse, ass, camel, buffalo, crocodile, python, &c., are 
inhabitants of the Old World ; while the puma, (erroneously 
called the American lion,) the jaguar, the sloth, the arma- 
dillo, bison, llama, alligator or caiman, boa constrictor, and 
rattlesnake, are peculiar to the New World. In the animal 
as well as in the vegetable kingdom, the largest number of 
jspecies are met with in the warm regions of the globe, the 
heat, light, and abundance of vegetable food tending to their 
increase ; and a gradual diminution in the number,, both of 
species and genera, takes place as we recede from the equator. 
The zoophytes, as coral and madrepore^ are there abundant, 
and the shell-fish are large and brilliantly coloured, particu- 
larly in the Indian seas. Insects, reptiles, birds, swarm in 
great numbers, together with herbivorous animals of gigantic 
size, as the elephant, camelopard, buffalo, tapir, &c. ; as 
also the formidable carnivorous, or flesh-eating beasts, tho 
lion, hyaena, vulture, and condor. The effects of light and 
heat appear to be extended even to the inhabitants of the 
ocean ; the sharks, and some other fish, are larger, and more 
ferocious, in the seas of tropical regions, and some sj^cies of 
fish are here adorned with gayer colours, than those in higher 
latitudes. The flying-fish, and the porcupine-fish, are found 
only in thie warm seas. The most enormous of all animals 
in existence, are the cetacea or whale tribe ; they are found 
more particularly, however, in the (sold seas of high latitudes, 
except the sperm whale, which abounds chie&y in the warm 
seas. The researches of naturalists have shown that certain 
fishes are not merely limited in their range according to 
the laws of geographical distribution, but also have certain 
depths, to which they are in a great degree restricted. Hence 
some are most usually found at or near the surface ; some 
are ground feeders, and are taken at considerable depths, and 
some occupy various intermediate stations. The temperate 
zones are favourable to all herbivorous quadrupeds, so useful, 
yea, so indispensable to man, as the horse, ass, ox, deer, 
sheep ; the wolf, lynx, fox, bear, otter, being the chief beasts 
of prey. Animal life decreases rapidly as we advance to 
the polar regions. There the larger, quadruped^, and birds^ 
are only summer visitants — as deer^ elks. The beaver builds 
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for itself a warm house, and tk few foxes and wolves, onlj, 
roam oyer the drearj snow. It is worthy of remark here, 
that in the most northerly parts alone, of the Old and New 
World, are the same species of animals found, thus the polar 
bear, and the arctic fox, inhabit the whole of the ioj regions 
extending from Spitzbergen and Siberia to arctic America. 
The fauna, a group of animals met with in Australia, are 
mostly peculiar to that region, and include some of yery sin- 
gular forms. Among these are the yarious species of oppos- 
sum, and kangaroo, which belong to the order of mammalia, 
called Mursupialia, or pouched animals, (marsupium being 
the Latin word for a pouch,) as haying a tegumentarj pouch, 
in which the young animal is protected during the comple- 
tion of its deyelopment. Birds, like other animals, have their 
Batnral geographical limits, and though some haye a yery: 
wide range, others are confined to a particular region ; thus 
the birds of Paradise are found only in New Guinea, and 
some adjacent islands, the ostrich in Africa and Arabia, the 
cassowary in Jaya and New Holland, the humming-bird in 
America, the condor in the chain of the Cordilleras of Mexico 
and Peru, and the great eagle among the ridges of the Alps. 
The powers of flight possessed by most birds^ and the migra- 
tory instinct, which leads some species of birds to remoye- 
their quarters at the change of season, cause them to haye a 
yery wide range, and to enjoy at all times a climate especially 
adapted to their wants. 

O^er Afric^s sand the tawny Lion stalks, 
On Phasia* banks the ffraceful Pheasant walks ; 
The lonely Eagle builds on Kilda's' shore, 
GermaniA's forests feed the tnsky Boar ; 
From Alp to Alp the sprightly Ibex bounds, 
With peaceful lowings Britain's isle resounds ; 
The Lapland peasant o'er the frozen meer, 
Is drawn in sledges by the swift Rein-Deer ; 
The River-horse and scaly Crocodile, 
Infest the reedy banks of fruitful Nile ; 
Dire Serpents hiss o'er Mauritania's' plain. 
And Seals and spouting Whales sport in the Northern Main. 

Compiled, 

I PbasiJi (modem name Bhion) a rirer of Asiatic Rauia, flowing W. into tbe Black 
Bea. The European pheasant (gallos phaseanus) derives its name from bayingr been 
originally imported from the banks of this stream, and it still frequents an island at 
its month. 

3 St. Kilda. the most remote island of the Hebrides, 82 miles W. of Harris. Pop. 
100 people, who all live in a village near the 8. £., occupied in rearing a few cattle 
and sheep, and taking wild fowl and eggs. 

3 Ancient Mauritania, comprehended the N. portion of Morocco, and W. part of 
Algiers, that is tbe N. W. portion of Africa. 
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1. Compare the Old and New Worlds 
as to the animal and yegetable king- 
dom. 

2. Name animaU peculiar to the Old 
World. 

8. What animals are peeoUar to the 
New World? 

4. Where are the greatest nnmher of 
species, both of animaU and regetables, 
foond? 

5. How do matters go as we proceed 
towards the poles ? 

6. Give some information abont the 
animals in the tropics, and name some 
of them. 

7. What of the animals inhabiting the 
sea there? 

8. What about the whale tribe ? 

9. Are fishes distributed any other way 
than ffeographieally? 

10. In what other way f 

11. Where 'do the more usefhl quadru. 
peds thrive best? 

13. Name the chief beasts of prey in the 
temperate zone. 



18. Describe matters as to animals iir 
the polar regions. 

14. What about the polar bear aad 
arctic fox ? 

16. Mention the peculiarity of the ani« 
male of Australia. 

16. Are birds also restricted to certain 
regions? 

17. Where find we the bird of i^radise, 
ostrich, cassowary, hummingubBrd, eon- 
dor, great eagle? 

18. How hare birds a wider nmge than 
most other animals ? 

19. Repeat to me the lines of poetry. 

20. What know jou of Phasiflk Kilda, 
Mauritania ? 

21. Now sav, must not the numbers of 
liidng beti^ be immense? 

22. Who feeds them all? 

28. Who will repeat to me the l&th and 
16th Terses of the USth Psalm, the second 
version ? 

24. What does Christ say about the 
sparrows in Matthew, cbap. x ? 

25. Should we not always look ujx to 
God hi Christ? 



III.— THE FATE OF 

Latin. 

Vmage, n villa. 

Im'mi-nent, adj minari. 

Hot'ri-ble, adj ^...horrere. 

Pzox-iml-tyv n^^ ..proximiu. 

Ap-palling, adj pallere. 

Na'tives, n natus. 

Frag'mentfl, n fiangSre. 

Gamp, n campus. 

Tei<ri-fied, part terrere. 

Se-clud'ed, adj claadgre. 

Sus-pi'cioud^ly, adv spectre. 

Pre-ced^ing, adj cedSre. 



POOR HENDRICK. 

Sat-is-fao'tion, n {^1^^. 

Ex-poBed%v ponSre. 

Torture, n torquere. 

Ap-pioached^ part proximus. 

Fin ished, v nnis. 

Fiercely, adv ferox. 

Mau'gled, adj. 
Blood'thirst-y, adj, 
Crouch'ing, part. 
Shrieking, part. 
Bnstflhxgf part 



On the 29th we anived at a small Tillage of Bakalahari. 
The evening passed awaj cheerfully. Soon after it was dark 
we heard elephants breaking the trees in the forest across 
the riyer, and once or twice 1 strode awaj into the darkness 
some distance from the fireside, to stand and listen to them. 
I little, at that moment, dreamed of the imminent peril to 
which I was exposing mj life, nor thought that a blood- 
thirstj man-eater lion^ was crouching near, and onlj watch- 

1 The lion, divided into several varieties, is at present confined to AfHca, Arabia, 
India, Persia, and the borders of the Euphrates. This ferocious animal was onee 
common in the east of Europe. During the day he usually slumbers in his retreat, 
rousing; up from his iair as night sets in, and prowling during the hours of darkness 
in quest of prey. The lion beumgs to the Feline or cat species, (Lat. fetitt s cat4 

\ 
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ing his opportunitj to spring into the kraal, and consign ond 
of us to a most horrible death. About three hours after th^ 
sun went down* I called to mj men to come and take their 
coffee and supper, which was readj for them at m j fire ; and 
after supper three of them returned before their comrades to 
their own fireside, and laj down ; these were John Stofolus, 
Hendrick, and Rujter, In a few minutes an oz came out 
by the gate of the kraal, and walked round the back of it. 
Hendrick got up and drove him in again, and then went 
back to his fireside and laj down. Hendrick and Rujter 
lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, and John Sto- 
folus laj on the other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
some barlej-broth, our fire was yerj small, and the night was 
pitch-dark and windj. Owing to our proximitj to the native 
Tillage the wood was verj scarce, ^e Bakalahari having 
burnt it all in their fires. 

Suddenlj the appalling and murderous voice of an angrj, 
blood>thirstj lion burst upon mine ear, within a few jards of 
us, followed bj the shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and 
again the murderous roar of attack was repeated. We heard 
John and Rujter shriek " The lion ! the lion !" still,. for a 
few moments, we thought he was but chasing one of the dogs 
round the kraal ; but, next instant, John Stofolus rushed into 
the midst of us, almost speechless with fear and terror, his 
ejes bursting from their sockets, shrieked out, *' The lion !; 
the lion ! — ^he has got Hendrick — he dragged him awaj from 
the fire beside me. I struck him with the burning brand 
upon his head, but he would not let go his hold. Hendrick 
is dead! Oh, God ! Hendrick is dead ! Let us take fire and 
seek him." The rest of mj people rushed about, shrieking 
and jelling as if thej were mad. I was at once angrj with 
them for their foUj, and told them that if thej did not stand 
still and keep quiet, the lion would have another of us, and. 
that ver J likelj there was a troop of them. I ordered the 
dogs, which were nearlj all fast, to be made loose, and the 
fire to be increased as far as could be. I then shouted Hen- 
drick's name, but all was stilL I told^nj men that Hendrick 
was dead, and that a regiment of soldiers could not now help 
him, and, hunting m j dogs forward, I had everj thing brought 
within the cattle-kraal, when we lighted our fire, a^ closed 
the entrance as well as we could. 

Mj terrified people sat round the fire with guns in their. 
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hands tiU the day broke, still fancying; that erery momeni 
the lion would return, and spring into the midst of ns. 

Next day I took John and Carey as aftep-riders, armed, and 
a party of the natiyes followed up the spoor, and led the dog9. 
The lion had dragged the remains of poor Hendrick idong a 
native footpath that led up the river side. We found frag- 
ments of his coat all along the spoor, and at last the mangled 
coat itself. About six hundred yards from our camp, a dry 
river-course joined the Limpopo. At this spot was much 
shade, cover, and heaps of dry reeds and trees, deposited by 
the Limpopo in some great flood. The lion had left the 
footpath, and entered this secluded spot. I at once felt con- 
vinced that we were upon him, and ordered the natives to 
make loose the dogs. These walked suspiciously forward on 
the spoor, and next minute began to spring about, barking 
angrily, with all their hair bristling on their backs : a crash 
from the dry reeds immediately followed — it was the lion 
bounding away. 

On beholding him, my blood boiled with rage. I wished 
that I could take him alive and torture him, and, setting my 
teeth, I dashed my steed forward within thirty yards of him, 
and shouted, "your time is up, old fellow." I halted my 
horse, and, placing my rifle to my shoulder, I waited for a 
broadside. This, the next moment, he exposed, when I sent 
a bullet through his shoulder and dropped him on the spot. 
He rose, however, again, when I finished him with a second 
in the breast* The Bakdahari now came up in wonder and 
delight. I ordered John to cut off his head and forepaws, 
and bring them to the waggons, and, mounting my horse, I 
galloped home, having been absent about fi^een minutes. 
When the Bakalahari women heard that the man-eater was 
dead, they all conmienced dancing about with joy; calling 
me their father. — Cumming*8 Hunter's Life in Africa. 



1. What induced Hr. Cumming to stop 
at this village? 

2. How did the erening pass awaj ? 

8. What danger did he run while listen- 
ing to the elephants ia the forest? 

4. liame the three men who lay down 
together at their own fire. 

5. What brought Hendrick out of the 
Icraal or temporal^ enclosure? 

6. Tell me how tho three men were 
lying. 

7. Why had they but a small fire ? 

8. What alarming noiaa was suddenly 
hfeard! 



9. Who came rushing in terror into the 
midst of Mr. CamminsTk party ? 

10. What did he cry? 

11. How did the rest of the men act? 

12. What did Mr. GummiBe. say to 
them? 

13. Whom took he with him as after* 
riders ? 

14. Who followed op the spoor or track 
of the lion? 

15. What found they all along the 
spoor? 

16. Name the rirer her« mentioned. 
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17. Wbtr* had liHpi of di7 rmli ind 

Mr. Cnmmtag'. c.mp. "" 

18. Inu itEbI fsclDdid ipot bad th« 
lion aBldaatLr enUnd r 

30. How did the iogt pow net? 



IS. Wbaididhc 



iincDtoftbsUoddld 



V nutloDfld In fiertpCun 

appiropiW 

a roaring Uvn, u 



III.— TENANTS OF THE PRAIRIE. 



In-Tal'n-a-ble, oijj. ...... valere. 

In-gea-nl-tf, it,.... ingeniuia. 

Coverts', o. .TBTtBre. 

Do-iumi'i-nst-ed, part., .momen. 

As-sail'ants, n sallre. 

Deg'pe-rtite, adj'. aperare. 

Btt-pe-ri-or'i-ty, n Boperua. 

Proml-nent, tuff mmire. 

Uoglle, adj. dooeie. 

Re«trwtea',f BtringBre, 

ED-camp'meat, n camptia. 

A-gin-ty, n .gSre. 

At-tTBo'tiTe, adj trahire. 

In-trud'er, n ...trudSre. 

Co-nine', adj oanU. 



AB-Bo'ci-Bt-in^, pari....tocivs. 
Sub-ter-rft'ne-an, adj...KTr», 

WiSo-eit, n os, focire. 

Pio-tmd'iii^, part trndire. 

Doi'mi-tor-^,11. dormlre. 

Pro-pd'ling, part pellSre. 

En'er-^, n en, ergon. 

Cones, n konoa. 



Car'caaB-ea, n. 
En-um'elled, adj. 
Bur'rowa, n. 



The buffalo^ herda, vhioh appear ia tens of tboiusnds on 
the prairie* landB, are invalnsMe to the Indums. Their flesh 
forma their chief food, the skins are mads into elotiiing, 
tmd the ingenuity of these iranderers coaverta the homa, 
hcM^, and bones into utensils oS hunting and instrnments of 
Tar. The bufhlo itself is a most frightfttl-looldng anim^, 
and, when excited to resistance, is an ezceedinglj Ewmid* 
able enemjr. 

When it is determined to attadi a herd, die hunters pre- 
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pare b j getting rid of all cumbrons articles of dress, and some<t 
times a hundred or more horsemen appear readj for the chase 
and the slaughter. The plan of attack is generallj by a 
** surround," as it is denominated, bj which it is agreed tha^ 
the hunters shall divide into two parties, and taking opposite 
directions, draw themselves gradually round the herd at a 
mile or two distant from it, forming a circle of horsemen at 
equal spaces apart, who, at a given signal, are all to close and 
attack the buffaloes. 

When at length the animals " get the wind" of their pur^ 
suers, they rush in an immense black mass in one direction, 
and, being foiled in their intention to escape that way, they 
d&sh in another direction, and if stopped, they are in ineztri4 
cable confusion, the outside ones forcing their way towards 
the centre of the herd, while the inner ones are unable to 
move in any direction from the pressure received around. 
Meanwhile the hunters are dealing out their swift and deadly 
blows. The long lances and the deadly arrows are whizzing 
in all directions, and the infuriated animals sometimes dash 
at the assailants, and at one lunge gore a horse to death. 

The most desperate resistance is sometimes made, and the 
maddened animals become most formidable opponents. The 
hunters have many narrow escapes, and it is only by a great 
combination of skill and muscular energy that they escape 
destruction. Many are dismounted, and only manage to get 
Qff by their superiority in running ; or, being closely followed 
by the infuriated bull, the rider snatches a piece of a buffalo 
robe from his body, and throwing it over the eyes of his 
pursuer, leaps on one side, and sends an arrow into his heart. 
Having slain one, he chases another, and as he approaches 
him the deadly shafb is prepared, and in another instant it 
has passed with unerring aim into the body of the animal. 
Thus, in a short time hundreds become the prey of their less 
powerful, though more skilful opponents^ and their carcasses 
lie in every direction on the enamelled ground. 
. Among the inhabitants of the North American prairie is 
the buffalo horse. It is a small but very powerfal animal, 
with an exceedingly prominent eye, sharp nose, high nostril, 
small feet, and delicate leg, and having run wild they stocks 
the plains for thousands of miles. In the same herd may be 
seen white, black, sorrel, grey, and cream colours, and theii^ 
long and full manes hanging over their heads and faces. 
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When an Indian wishes to obtain a wild horse, he mounts one 
of the fleetest he possesses, and coiling his lasso on his arm, 
starts off in pursuit of a herd. When he has approached the 
band, and got sufficiently near the one he has chosen, he 
throws the lasso over the animal's neck. He instantlj dis-' 
mounts, and leaving his horse, runs as fast as he can, letting 
the line pass out carefully and gradually through his hands, 
until tiie prize fiills for want of breath. As it lies helpless 
on the ground, his captor advances, keeping the lasso drawn 
tight, until he fastens the hobbles on his fore feet, and then 
putting a noose round his upper jaw, he allows him to breathe. 
The affirighted horse springs up, but is held in ; his kicking 
and plunging are restrained by the noose ; and the Indian, 
having got hold of his head, places his hands over his eyes 
and breathes into his nostrils. He is now conquered and 
docile, the hobbles are removed, and he is led or ridden 
quietly into the encampment. 

The antelopes of this country are remarkable for the agility 
and grace of their movements. They go together in flocks, 
examining every thing new, and, Ihough very shy, their 
curiosity has often led them to destruction. Of this peculi- 
arity the hunter takes advantage, for, &stening his ramrod 
in the ground with some attractive object oa it, it is seen at 
some distance, and the herd soon approaches. Then lying 
down in the grass, the leaders advance to examine the intru- 
der, upon which he takes aim so as to get two or three in a 
line» and pierces them all with one bullet 

Wolves roam in flocks about the prairie lands, following 
the bufhlo herds, and devouring any that may lag behind 
from age or wounds. Though they are unable to contend 
with the bison, they so torment and weary him with continual, 
attacks, that from weariness and loss of blood he falls a victim. 

Ainong the animals found in the prairie is the prairie dog, 
co^u^only regarded and treated as a member of the canine 
race, instead of which it is a species of marmot.' These 
creatures are remarkable for associating in great numbers^ 
and forming subterranean villages,, in which numbers of 
curious owls also take up their residence, neither party ap« 

3 The Marmot, belonn to the class of atiimals called Rodentia, (Latrodeiy. to gnaw) 
or gnawing animals, of which class squirrels, rats, and mice, are familiar examples. 
It bears resemblance both to the rat and bear, and is about sixteen inches long. It 
becomes torpid dpring winter, and when it retires to its little cell, it stops the en. 
trance to it, to protect itself from the rigour of the season. 
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pearing to molest the other. The dog, or Louisiana marmot 
IS found generally throughout the trans-Mississipian terri 
tories, as fsir as the Rocky Mountains. They frequentl} 
construct their mounds in such numhers as to occupy an are:' 
of a square mile, or even more, consisting of burrows, the 
entrances to which are at the side, their height being about 
a foot from the ground. On the top of these little cones 
they frequently sit, on the approach of strangers escaping 
down the orifices, but soon their little heads will be seen 
protruding, to see if the intruder still appears. The passage 
descends yertically to the depth of a foot or two, and then 
branches off in an oblique direction for a considerable distance, 
leading to a chamber which forms the dormitory of the in- 
mates. They are exceedingly playful, sporting about, and 
frequently uttering their short hurried bark, which may be 
imitated by pronouncing the syllable cheh, cheh, cheh, in 
rapid succession, by propelling the breath between the tip of 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth ; it is from this bark 
they derive their name. — Face of the Earth 



1. Give me some informatioii about 
prairieg. dec. 

2. What aaimal is cftlled JTii^uIo In 
America ? 

8. In what wars are the herds otBiaont 
▼aluable to the Indians ? 

4. How many hunters Join in the chase 
of these creatures ? 

6. What is generally the plan of attack? 

6. What follows when the animals "get 
the wind" of their pursuers? 

7. How does the dismounted hunter 
escape the maddened bull ? 

8. How many may thus be slain in a few 
hours? 

9. Describe fully the buffi&lo chase. 

10. How does the Indian catch the wild 
horse? 

11. What peculiar habits have the ante, 
lopes? 



12. How does the hunter take advan- 
ta^ of this? 

18. What beasts of prey follow the 
buffalo herds? 

14. How does the wolf orercome the 
bison? 

15. To what species of animal does the 
prairie dog beloni;? 

16. What other creature resides unmo- 
lested in the Marmots* boles ? 

17. What space of country is sometime* 
eoTered with their mounds ? 

18. How high are these little hillocks? 

19. Where do they go when a strange 
comes near? 

20. Do they remain long at the botto 
of their holes? 

21. Describe their little dwelling? 

2^. How are they generally employed? 
23. Whence derive they their name ? 



IV.— CURIOUS PARTICULARS ABOUT THE HORSE. 



Latin. 

Ar'dour, n. ardere. 

Do-ciri-ty, n. dooere. 

Ve'hi-cles, n.... rehSre. 

Pre-ce'dencef n cedSre. 

Sos-tainlng, |>ar< tenere. 

AVsti-nence, n tenere. 

Real-dence, n sedere. 

Be-pos'ing, part pouSre. 



Hes'i-tat-ed, v haerSro. 

In'di-gent, adj egere. 

Courser, n currSre* 

Re-sent'ing, part sentXre. 

Ex-baust'edf v haonre. 

So'^ci-a-ble, adj socius. 

Sur-viv'or, n vivSre. 

Do-mes'tic, adj domus. 

Ab-hor^rence, n ....horrere. 
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The noblest conquest that man eyer made over the brute 
creation was in taming the horse,^ and engaging him in his 
service. He lessens the labour of man, adds to his pleasures, 
adyances or flees, with ardour and swiftness, for attack or 
defence ; shares, with equal docilitj and cheerfulness, the 
fatigues of hunting and the dangers of war ; and draws with 
appropriate strength, rapidity, or grace, the heayy ploughs 
and carts of the husbandman, the light yehicles of the rich, 
and the stately carriages of the great. 

The horse is bred now in most parts of the world ; those 
of Arabia, Turkey, and Persia are accounted better proper-* 
tioned than many others ; but the English race-horse may 
justly claim the precedence oyer all the European breed, and 
he is not inferior to the others in point of strength and beauty. 

The beautiful horses produced in Arabia are in general of 
a brown colour ; their mane and tail yery short, and the hair 
black and tufted. The Arabs, for the most part, use the 
mares in their ordinary excursions, experience haying taught 
them that they are less yicious than the male, and are more 
capable of sustaining abstinence and fatigue. 

As they haye no other residence than a tent, this also serves 
for a stable, and the husband, the wife, the child, the mare, 
and the foal, lie down together indiscriminately ; and the 
youngest branches of the family may be often seen embracing 
the neck, or reposing on the body of the mare, without any 
idea of fear or danger. 

Of the remarkable attachment which the Arabs have for 
these animals, St. Pierre has given an affecting instance in 
his Studies of Nature. ** The whole stock of a poor Arabian 
of the desert consisted of a beautiful mare ; this the French 
consul at Saide ^ offered to purchase, with an intention to 
send her to Louis XIV.' The Arab, pressed by want, hesi- 
tated a long time, but at length consented, on condition 
of receiving a very considerable sum of money, which hei 

1 Ai to the natiye countnr of the hone, Mr. Bell, in his history of Britieb quadnu, 
peds, ipeaks in the following terms :— *■ The long acknowledged superiority of the 
horses of Arabia is no proof that they irere indigenons to that arid country in a wild 
state ; for there is great reason to conclude that it was only at a comparatiyely lata 
pwiod ^t they were employed by that people. Solomon reoeired treasures of rari* 
ous kinds from Arabia, but from Etgypt only were his horses brought. Egyp^ then, 
Inost probably, is the natire connti^ of the horse." . 

I Saide. a town in Syria, the Port of Damascus,— the and^t Sidon, whidi wat 
next to Tyre in importance. 

s Louis JLIV of France, miscalled the Great, was bom 16S8, and died 171S, aged 77 
yean. He was addicted to sensual pleasures, fond of war, and a Tiolent penecutof 
Qf the Frotestanta, 
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named. The consul wrote to France for permission to close 
the bargain ; and having obtained it, sent the information 
to the Arab. The man, so indigent as to possess only a 
miserable coyering for his body, arriyed with his ma^ifi* 
cent courser : he dismounted, and first looking at the gold, 
then steadfastlj at bis mare, heaved a sigh. ' To whom is 
jt,' exclaimed he, * that 1 am going to yield thee up ? To 
Europeans ! who will tie thee close, who will beat thee, who 
will render thee miserable ! Betum with me, my beauty, 
my jewel ! and rejoice the hearts of my children.' As he 
pronounced the last words, he sprung upon her back and 
was out of sight ahnost in a moment." 

The intelligence of the horse is next to that of the elephant, 
and he obeys his rider with so much punctuality and under* 
standing, that the native Americans, who had never seen a 
man on horseback, thought, at first, that the Spaniards were 
a kind of monstrous race, half men and half horses. The 
horse seems, indeed, to feel a delight in obeying man. Were 
he not of a kind disposition, he might become a dangerous 
enemy. There are but few instances recorded of his^resen* 
ting an injury. One of the most remarkaUe is the following. 
A baronet, who was in possession of a hunter which seemed un< 
tirable, resolved to try if he could not fatigue him completely. 
After a long chase, he dined, remounted, and rode him furi- 
ously among the hiUs, till the animal was so exhausted that 
he reached the stable with infinite difficulty. More humane 
than his worthless master, the groom shed tears to see the 
state of the animal. Shortly afterwards, on the baronet's 
entering the stable, the horse furiously sprang at him, and 
he would have perished had he not been rescued by the groonu 
, Horses are sociable animals. Many, though quiet in com- 
pany, will not stay a minute in a field by themselves, but 
will break through the strongest fences to seek for company. 
VMy neighbour's horse," says Mr, White, "will not only 
not stay by himself abroad, but he will not bear to be left 
alone in a strange stable, without discovering the utmost 
impatience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger 
with his fore feet He has been known to leap out of a stable 
window, after company ; and yet, in other respects, is re* 
markably quiet." 

An interesting story is told of affection in ahorse. Th&re 
were two Hanoverian horses, which had assisted in drawing 
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the same gun, in the Gennaix hrigade of artillery^ during the 
whole peninsalar war. One of them was killed, the survivor 
waspicqueted as usual, and his food was hrought to him. 
He refused to eat, and kept constantly turning his head round 
to look for his companion, and sometimes caJling him bj a 
neigh. Every care was taken, and all means that could be 
thought of were adopted, to make him eat, but without effect. 
Other horses surrounded him on all sides, but he paid no at- 
tention to them ; his whole demeanour indicated the deepest 
sorrow, and he died from hunger, not having tasted a bit 
from the time his companion fell. 

' The horse, in a domestic 6tate» seldom lives longer than 
twenty years { but we may, suppose, in a wild state, that he 
might attain double this age ; and it is melancholy to think 
that our bad treatment has shortened the days of so noble a 
creature. 

I cannot leave this subject without expressing my abhor- 
rence of the cruelty with which this admirable creature is 
often treated. Young men frequently overdrive a horse, and 
thus impair his strength during the remainder of his life ; 
and all this, perhaps, only for display. I have often seen a 
horse brutally whipped and beaten by those who had better 
deserved the lash themselves. I cannot believe that such 
wanton wickedness will go unpunished. That God who made 
the brute for the service of man, will not permit him to make 
it the sport of his wanton or wicked passions with impunity. 



1. Tell me what the horse willingly 
does for man. 

3. Which countries produce the best 
proportioned horses? 

3. What say yott about the natiye coun- 
try of the horse? 

4. Describe the Arabian horse. 

5. Why do the Arabs prefer mares in 
their excursions ? 

6. What sort of residence has the Arab ? 

7. On what terms are the children and 
the horse in the tent? 

■ 8. Whatwas the ancient name of Saide? 
and wlM was Louis XIV? 

9. Relate the beautiful anecdote of the 
poor Arabian and his courser. 

10. What is the only animal that excels 
the horse in intelligence ? 



11. Who first imported horses into 
America ? 

12. What did the natire Americans think 
about the Spaniards on horseback? 

18. Relate the story of the horse so 
cruellv used by the worthless baronet. 

H. who will tell me a story that shows 
that the horse is fond of company ? 

15. Have \ou any instance to give of 
strong affection in a horse ? 

16. What about the horse's age in a 
domestic and in a wild state? 

17. What think you of the man that 
would cruelly use such a noble creature? 

18. If we are cruel to others, evpa to 
dumb brutes, can we consistently ask for 
mercy to ourselves ? 
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v.— PLANTS AND THEIR COUNTRIES. 



Latin. 

De-scribed', v scribSre. 

Al'ti-tnde, » altns. 

Soil, n solum. 

Con-trib'ut-ing, part . . . tribuere. 

Dif-fu'sion, n fimdgre. 

Veg-e-ta'tion, n vegere. 

Lux-u'ri-ant, adu loxus. 

Pro-found'er, adj fimdgre. 

Re-cess'es, n .cedSre. 

Ex'tmcif^adj ..stinguere. 

Gra-da'tion, n gradi. 

£x-hiblt, V nabere. 



Solve, V solvSre- 

Ab'sent, adj esse. 

In- tro-ducea, v dncSre. 

Cnl-ti-ya'tion, n colere. 

In-dig'e-noas, adj gign^re. 

Ex-hallng, part nauLre. 

Spon-ta^'ne-ous, adj. spondere. 

Gbeek. 
Ex-ol/ic, n exo. 

Hemisphere, n {^^^^^ 



It is estimated that the number of distinct species of plants, 
already known and described, is 92,930. This includes all the 
flowering plants, trees, and shrubs, ferns, mosses, lichens, sea 
and river weeds, {iLZ^(;e) mushrooms and their aUies, {Fwngi) 
in fact, every vegetable production. These are verj variously 
distributed over our globe ; light, heat, altitude, soil, situa- 
tion, all contributing their influence in modifying the diffusion 
of species, and of these the first two are by far the most impor- 
tant. Near the equator, where light and heat are most in- 
tense, vegetation is most luxuriant and profuse ; while at the 
poles, or at those high elevations which reach above the line 
of perpetual snow, or in the profounder recesses of the ocean, 
vegetable life seems to become entirely extinct, and not a 
plant even of the simplest form appears. Between these ex- 
treme limits, however, every gradation is seen, according to 
the increase of latitude or height. The species which inhabit 
each particular district of our globe are just those best suited 
to the physical condition of each, and to the requirements of 
its inhabitants, whether of the human species or of the brute 
creation. Thus, the water-melon, the banana, the bread- 
fruit, and the rice-plant, are peculiar to tropical regions ; 
while the vine, wheat, barley, and the common corn-plants, 
will not succeed in so high a temperature, but require a 
cooler climate. Many facts, which we shall have to notice, 
will exhibit to us the goodness of God in so arranging the 
vegetable productions of our globe, that not only (to a great 
extent) are the food-plants of the various countries exactly 
such as are best adapted to the wants of the inhabitants, 
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bat ako that a vast variety of the more useful plants are so 
distributed as to induce commercial intercourse ; and thus, 
while thej render nations mutaallj dependent on one ano- 
ther for manj of the comforts and conveniences of life, they 
are an indirect means of promoting the advancement of 
civilization, and, above all, of the spread of the gospel. 
Whj^, however, a certain species should only be able to 
flourish in a certain soil, and under a certain amount of 
heat and moisture, is a problem we cannot as yet solve ; it 
doubtless depends on special peculiarities in the internal 
structure, but in what those peculiarities consist, we are 
ignorant. 

Some plants, too, are very widely distributed. The daisy, 
for example, is spread throughout Europe almost universally, 
in Australia, in Northern Asia, in some parts of Africa, 
and in South America. In India and North America, 
however, it is entirely absent, and can only be preserved as 
a choice exotic, tended with the most zealous care in botanic 
gardens. The cereals, that is, wheat, barley, oats, rye, etc., 
are endowed with a very great power of adaptation. Though 
their native country is scarcely known, and they are rarely 
found wild, yet they possess a power of enduring such a 
variety of temperature, that they have been introduced by 
cultivation over a large portion of our globe. They can with- 
stand the cold of 62^ n. lat., and though they will not in 
general bear the heat of the tropics, yet even in such places 
they are sometimes cultivated during the winter season. 
The potato, again, though only known wild as a native of 
the western coast of South America, is now cultivated al- 
most universally, particularly i^ Europe and North Ame- 
rica, and has become one of the most important articles of 
iood, especially among the poor. 

On the other hand, many species (and probably the great 
majority of plants) are very limited in their abodes. The 
Cactus tribe, so generally cultivated in our green-houses, and 
so remarkable for the singularity of their growth, the absence 
of leaves, and the splendour of their flowers, contains 800 
species, all of which are peculiar to America, and not a single 
species is a native of Europe, Asia, or Africa. 533 species 
of the beautiful genus Erica, or heath, are found at or near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and nowhere else in the world. The 
species of CincAona, too, which yield the Peruvian bark,; 
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grow only on the eastern decliyitj of the Andes, as far as 18"^ 
s. lat- ; and the cedar of Lehanon is indigenous to that moun- 
tain alone. It would be easj to multiply instances, but 
this is needless. 

These facts will enable us readily to understand, that there 
are numerous botanical districts on the surface of our globe, 
each of which has its own vegetation, a considerable number, 
perhaps the majority of the species, being peculiar to the 
particular district, while others are found in common with 
other localities. Thus, the Flora of the United States of 
North America is totally different from that of Europe, even 
iu places where the annual temperature is the same. Of 
2,891 species of flowering plants found in the United States, 
only 385 are common to them and the corresponding lati- 
tudes of Europe. In St. Helena, of thirty flowering plants, 
only one or two are native elsewhere. In the Galapagos ^ 
islands, out of 180 plants which have been collected, 100 
are found nowhere else ; and of twenty-one species of com^ 
posite plants, all but one are peculiar to that group. Some 
few species make the most remarkable leaps, being common 
to countries at a groat distance from each other, while absent, 
or nearly so, from the intervening ones. Thus in the Falk- 
land^ islands, more than thirty plants, natives of Britain, are 
found wild. The common quaking-grass has been found in 
the interior of the country at the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
almost all the lichens brought from the southern hemisphere 
by Sir James Ross, amounting to 200 species, are found in 
the northern hemisphere, and chiefly in Europe* Several 
of our commonest plants, as the buU-rush, the reed, the 
marsh-mallow, the bird's-foot trefoil, the biot-grass, with 
several others, are found again in Australia. For this va- 
rious distribution of plants it is difficult to account, but we> 
are inclined to say with Milton, — 

" Jehovah spake — 
And Earth, an infant, naked as she came 
Out of the womb of Chaos, straight put on 
Her beautiful attire, and deck'd her rohe 
Of verdure with ten thousand glorious flowers, 

1 Oalapa'^s ; a group of islnnds in the Paelilc Ocean, o£F the coast of Colombia, 
and immediately under the Equator. 

2 Falkland 
Magellan, a 
but abound 
bas been formed there. 
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Ezhalioff inoenge ; crown*d her mountaiii-lieadi 
With cedars, train'd her Tines around their girdles^ 
And pour'd spontaneous harvests at their feet." 

l%e Geography of Plants. 



1. State the number of distinct apeelM 
of plants known. 

*J. What are Included In tUs number ? 

8. What modifies greadj the diffusion 
of plants? 

4. Where isTegetation most luxuriant? 

5. Where does regetable life become 
ezdnct? 

6. in tropical regions^ is man aUe to 
work rery laboriously t 

7. Name sume TegetaUe ^odootlons 
found there. 

8. Where do the corn-plants succeed 
best? 

9. Mention rarious wise ends senred by 
this arrangement of the Togetable produc- 
tions of our globe. 



10. Say where the daisy ii found, and 
where not. 

11. What mean you by cereals ? 

12. Up to what degree ot latitude will 
they, grow t 

13. Name the natire oountnr of the po« 
toto. 

14. What tribe ef plants belongs ezclu- 
sireiy to America? 

15. What about the plant that yields 
Perurian bark? 

16. What about the flowering plants in 
the United Stotes? 

17. What about those in St. Helena, the 
Galapagos, and the Falkland Islands ? 

18. Repeat the lines of Milton about the 
first production of plants. 



VL— A CONVERSATION ABOUT METALS. 



Latin. 

Dis-tin'g^sh, v stinguSre. 

O-paque', (idj op&cus. 

Trans-pa'rent, adj parere. 

Mal-le4i-hill-t7, n mallSus. 

Duo-till-ty, fi ducSre. 

Fu-si-hill-ty, n fundSre. 

Sen'sirble, adj sentire. 

In-de-struc'ti-ble, adj. . . struSre. 

Ex-per^i-ment, cidj experiri. 

Sci^enoOi n scire. 

Calx, n calx. 

Rev'e-nue, n venire. 

Per^fect, ae^ fac6re. 

Sus-tain^v tenere. 



Te-nacl-ty, n tenere. 

Ex-tend''ed, part tendSre. 

Co-he'sion, n haerSre. 

LiVble, adj ligare. 

Or-na-ment'al, at^ omare. 

Im-pres'sion, » premSre. 

Flu^d, adj.„,s flugre. 

Ore, n. 
Brit'tle, adj. 
Drot^sy, adj» 
Vane, n. 
Tar'nished, part, 
Min'er-al, n. 



George. There are a good many sorts of metaLs,^ are there 
not? 

Tutor. Tes, several ; and if you have a mind I will tell 
jou about them» and their uses. 

G. Pray do, Sir. 

Harry. Tes ; I should like to hear it of all things* 

T. Well, then. First let us consider what a metal is. 
Do you think you should know one from a stone ? 

1 There are forty-three metals now known ; some of them, howerer, are more cu- 
rious than nacAil. W e shall gire tou the names of the twelve malleable metalM, vis., 
platinum (or, as it is frequently called, platina), gold, silver, mercury, lead,.cupper,. 
tin, iron, lU^c, palladium, nickel, and cadmium. ? 
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G. A st#ne !— -Tes I could not mistake a piece of lead or 
iron for a stone. 

T. How would you distinguish it? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

T. True — brilliance is one of their qualities. But glass 
and crystal are very bright, too. 

H. But one may see through glass, and not through a 
piece of metal. 

T. Bight. Metals are brilliant, but opaque, or nor trans- 
parent. The thinnest plate of metal that can be made, will 
keep out the light as effectually as a stone wall. 

G. Metals are very heavy, too. 

T. In general they are ; but there are some metals which 
are lighter than water ; these light metals, however, are 
difficult to be procured, and are more curious than useful. 
Well, what else ? 

G. Why, they will bear beating with a hammer^ which a 
stone would not, without flying in pieces. 

T. Yes ; that property of extending or spreading under 
the hammer is called malleability ; and another, like it, is 
that of bearing to be drawn out into a wire, which is called 
du>ctility. Metals have both these, and much of their use 
depends upon them. 

G. Metals will melt, too. 

H. What ! will iron melt ? 

T. Yes ; all metals will melt, though some require greater 
heat than others. The property of melting is called fusihilittf» 
Do you know anything more about them ? 

G. No ; except that they come out of the ground, I be- 
lieve. ' 

T. That is properly added, for it is the circumstance which 
makes them rank among minerals. To sum up their char- 
acter, then, a metal is a brilliant, opaque, heavy, malleable, 
ductile, and fusible mineral. 

G. I think I can hardly remember all that. 

T. The names may slip your memory, but you cannot see 
metals at all used without being sensible of the things. 

G. But what are ores ? I remember seeing a heap of iron 
ore which men were breaking with hammers, ^nd it looked 
only like stones. 

T. The ore of a metal is the state in which it is generally 
met with in the earth/ when it is so mixed and combined 
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with stonj and other matters, as not to show its proper 
qualities as a metal. 

H. How do people know it then ? 

T. Bj experience. It was probablj accident that in the 
earlj ages discovered that certain minerals by the force of 
fire might be made to yield a metal. The experiment was 
repeated oii other minerals ; so that in length of time all the 
different metals were found out, and all the different forms 
in which thej lie concealed in the ground. The knowledge 
of this is called Mineralogy i" and a very important science 

it IS. 

G. Yes, I suppose so ; for metals are very valuable things 
Our next neighbour, Mr. Sterling, I have heard, gets a grea 
deal of money every year from his mines in Wales. 

L\ He does. The mineral riches of some countries are 
much superior to that of their products above ground, and 
the revenues of many kings are in great part derived from 
their mines. 

H. I suppose they must be gold and silver minesL 

T. Those, to be sure, are the most valuable, if the metals 
are found in tolerable abundance. But do you know why 
they are so ? 

H. Because money is made of gold and silver. 

T. That is a principal reason, no doubt. But these metals 
have intrinsic properties that make them highly valuable, 
else probably they would not have been chosen in so many 
countries to make money of. In the first place, gold and 
silver are both perfect metals, which are indestructible in the 
fire. Other metals, if kept a considerable time in the fire, 
change by degrees into a powdery or scaly matter, called a 
calx, or oxide. You have melted lead I dare say. 

G. Yes, often. 

T. Have you not, then, perceived a drossy film collect 
upon its surface after it had been kept melted a while. 

G. Yes. 

T. That is an oxide ; and in time the whole lead would 
change to such a substance. You may see, too, when you 
have heated the poker red-hot, some scales separate from it, 
which are brittle and drossy. 

1 MineraVogy, that branch of natural hiatory which mains us acquainted with the 
relations ant^ i^operties of minerals. Met'aUarnr, is the art of separating metals 
from their ores, comprising the processes of mmi^, r^in^j and miettin^. 
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H. Yes — the kitchen poker is almost burnt away by being 
put into the fire. 

T. Well, most metals undergo these changes, except gold 
and silyer ; but these, if kept oyer so long in the hottest fire, 
sustain no loss or change. They are therefore called perfect 
metals. Gold has several other remarkable properties. It 
is a very heayy metal. 

H. What, is it heayier than lead T 

T. Tes — above half as heavy again. It is between nine- 
teen and twenty times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 
Gold, too, is the most ductile of all metals. You have seen 
leaf.gold ? 

G. Yes ; I bought a book of it once. 

T. Leaf-gold is made by beating a plate of gold placed be- 
tween pieces of skin, with heavy hammers, till it is spread 
out to the utmost degree of thinness. And so great is its 
capacity for being extended, that a single grain of the metal, 
which would be scarce bigger than a large pin's head, is beat 
out to a surface of fifty square inches. 

G. That is wonderful indeed ! but I know leaf-gold must 
be very thin, for it will almost float upon the air. 

T. By drawing gold out on a wire, it may be still farther 
extended. 

H. Prodigious! What a vast way a guinea might be drawn 
out, then ! 

T. Yes ; the gold of a guinea, may thus be made to reach 
above nine miles and a hsdf . This property in gold of being 
capable of extension to so extraordinary a degree, is owing 
to its great tenacity or cohesion of particles, which is such, 
that you can scarcely break a piece of gold-wire by twisting 
it ; and a wire of gold will sustain a greater weight than one 
of any other metal, equally thick. 

H. Then it would make very good wire for hanging bells. 

T. It would ; but such bell-hanging would come rather 
too dear. Another valuable quality of gold is its fine colour. 
It will keep its colour fresh for a great many years in a pure 
and clear air. ' 

H. I remember the vane of the church steeple was new 
gilt two years ago, and it looks a^ well as at first 

T. This property of not rusting would render gold very 
useful for a variety of purposes, if it were more common. 

G. But is not gold sofb? I have seen pieces of gold bent 
double. 
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T. Tea ; it is next in softness to lead, and therefore when 
it is made into coin, or used for any common purposes, it is 
mixed with a small proportion of some other metal, in order 
to hard^u it. 1 his compound metal is called an alloy. Our 
gold coin has one-twelfth part of alloy, which is a mixture of 
silver and copper. 

G. How beautiful new gold coin is ! 

T. Tes — scarce any metal takes a stamp or impression 
better ; and it is capable of a very fine polish. 

G. What countries yield the most gold ? 

T. South America, the East Indies, and the coast of Africa* 
Europe affords but little; yet a moderate quantity is got 
eyerv year from Hungary. Great quantities are now ob- 
tained in California in America, and more especially in 
Australia* 

H. But what a fine thing it would be to find a gold mine 
on one's estate ! 

1\ Perhaps not so fine as you imagine, for m^ny a one 
does not pay the cost of working. A coal pit would probably 
be a better thing. 

G. For my part, I will be content with a silver mine* 

H. But we have none of those in England, I suppose. 

T* We have no silver mines properly so called, but silver 
is procured in some of our lead mines. There are, however, 
pretty rich silver mines in various parts of Europe ; but the 
richest of all are in Peru, in South America. 

G. Are not the famous mines of Potosi there ? 

T. They are. Shall I now tell you some of the properties 
of silver ? 

G. Yes ; if you please. 

T. It is one of the perfect metals. It is also as little liable 
to rust as gold, though indeed it readily gets tarnished. 

G. Bright silver, I think, is almost as beautiful as gold. 

T. It is the most beautiful of the white metals, and is ca- 
pable of a very fine polish ; and this, together with its rarity, . 
makes it used for a great variety of ornamental purposes. 
Then it is nearly as ductile and malleable as gold. 

G. Does silver melt easily ? 

T. Silver and gold both melt more difficultly than lead; 
not till they are above a conunon red-heat. As to the weight 
of silver, it is nearly one-half less than that of gold, being 
only eleven times the weight of water. 
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H. Is quicksilyer a kind of silyer ? 
T. It takes its name from silver, being very like it in co- 
lour ; bnt in reality it is a ver j different thing, and one of 
the most singular of the metal kind. 

G. It is not fnaHeciblef 1 am sure. 

T. Not when it is quick or fluid, as it alwajs is in our 
climate. But a yer j great degree of cold makes it solid, and 
then it is malleable, like other metals. 

6. What a weight quicksilver is ! I remember taking up 
a bottle full of it, and I had like to have dropt it again, it 
was so much faeayier than I expected. 

T. Yes, it is one of the heayiest of the metals — about 
fifteen times heavier than water. 

H. Is mercury of much use. 

T. Tes — for a variety of purposes in the arts, which I 
cannot now very well explain to you. But you wiU perhaps 
be surprised to hear that one of the finest red paints is made 
from quicksilyer. 

G. A red paint ! — which is that ? 

T. Vermilion or cinnabar, which is a particular combina- 
tion of sulphur with quicksilver. 

H. Is quicksilver found in this country ? 

T. No. The greatest quantity comes from Spain, Istria, 
(a peninsula in N. of Adriatic Sea,) and South America. It 
is a considerable object of commerce, and bears a high value, 
though much inferior to silver. Well — so much for metals 
at present. We will talk of the rest on some future oppor- 
tunity. Evenings at Home, 



1. Row many metals are now known ? 

2. Tell me the number ^and names of 
the malleable metals. 

8. Who will sum up to me the character 
of a metal as given in the lesson ? 

4. What is mineralogy and metallurgy? 

5. Why are gold and silver called per. 
feet metals? 



6. How far may the gold of a guinea be 
drawn on a wire? 

7. Where is gold most plenliAiIly found ? 

8. Where are silver mines found ? 

9. What is the other name for qvdck. 
silver ? 

10. How heavy is it? 

11. Where is it found? 



VII.— MIGRATION OF THE COD-FISH AND THE HERRING, 



Latin. 

Mi'giiate, v migrare. 

Ex-oeeds", v cedere. 

Dis-per^sion, n spargere. 

An'ntt-al-ly , adv annus. 

De-poslt, V pon6re. 



Dense, cidj densos. 

Pre-ced'ed, v cedgre. 

In'ter-val, n vallum. 

In'su-lat-ed, part insiila. 

Ex-hib'its, habere. 

Lu^min-ous, adj. ..;.*.. .lumen. 
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Cap'ture, v capSre. 

In-cred'i-ble, adj credSre. 

At-trib'nte, v tribnSre. 

In-ven'tioii, n ye&Ire. 

Gbeex. 
Myrl-ads, n murias. 



PhoB-^horlc, adj plid8,pfaeT5. 

Prac'tised, v prasso. 



Spawn'ing, j)art, 
fWmah-es, v. 
Shoals, n. 
licagaea, n. 



The next kind of fishes that migrate for the purpose of spawn* 
ing, which I shall notice, is one, which though it falls far 
behind the sturgeons in size, exceeds them infinitelj in num« 
bers and dispersion, and in the vast supply of food with which 
it furnishes the human race ; it will readilj be seen that I 
am speaking of the Cod^h. This yaluable animal belongs 
to the class of fishes witii a bonj skeleton, and the tribe of 
Jugulars, (Lat jugulum^ the coUar bone,) or those whose 
ventral (Lat. venter, the bellj,) fins are nearer the mouth 
than the pectoral, (Lat pectus, the breast). It frequents 
shallows and sandbanks, between the fortieth and sixtieth 
degrees of North Latitude, both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, where it is taken in infinite numbers. The fishery 
for it employs both European and American seamen and 
vessels in abundance. The most celebrated is that on the 
great bank of Newfoundland, where thousands of men are 
employed in catching, salting, and barreling these fish, and 
whence they are dispersed principally into the Catholic coun- 
tries, where they form a considerable portion of the food 
of the people, especially during Lent and other feusts. 

The cod-fish makes for the coast at spawning time, going 
northward, this takes place towards the end of winter or the 
beginning of spring. Leeuwenhoek^ counted more than nine 
mUlions of eggs in a cod-fish of the middle fiize ; allowing for 
a large consumption by other fishes which devour them, still 
enough are left, that when hatched produce a superabundant 
supply. They are deposited in the mequalities of the bottom 
amongst the stones. 

The lierringt to which I now allude, belongs to the tribe 
called eMtominal fishes, or those whose ventral fins are behind 
the pectoral, and may be said to inhabit the arctic seas of 
Europe, Asia, and America, fnmi whence they annually mi- 
grate, at different times, in search of food and to deposit their 

I LeflaweDlio^.ft celebrated Datch natural philoeoplier, bom at DeUt in Hoiland, 
1688, died 1728. tte devoted all bis attention to microscopic reeearchet. 
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spawn. Their shoals consist of millions of myriads, and are 
many leagues in width, many fathoms in thickness, and so 
dense that the fishes touch each otlier ; they are preceded, at 
the interval of some days, by insulated males. The largest 
and strongest are said to lead the shoals, which seem to move 
in a certain order, and to divide into bands as they proceed, 
visiting the shores of various islands and countries, and en- 
riching their inhabitants. Their presence and progress are 
usually indicated by various sea-birds, sharks, and other ene- 
mies. One of the cartilaginous fishes, the sea-ape, is said to 
accompany them constantly, and is thence called the king of 
the herrings. They throw off also a kind of oily or slimy 
substance, which extends over their columns, and is easily 
seen in calm weather. This substance in gloomy still nights, 
exhibits a phosphoric light, as if a cloth, a little luminous, 
was spread over the sea. 

Some conjecture may be' formed of the infinite numbers of 
these invaluable fishes that are taken by European nations 
from what Lacepede ^ relates — that in Norway twenty mil- 
lions have been taken at a single fishing, that there are few 
years that they do not capture four hundred millions, and 
that at Gottenburgh and its vicinity seven hundred millions 
are annually taken ; ''but what are these millions," he re- 
marks, ''to the incredible numbers that go to the share of 
the English, Dutch, and other European nations ?" 

Migrations of these fishes are staited to take place at three 
different times. The first when the ice begins to melt, which 
continues to the end of June ; then succeeds that of the 
summer, followed by the autumnal one, which lasts till the 
middle of September. They seek places for spawning, where 
stones and marine plants abound, against which they rub 
themselves alternately on each side, all the while moving 
their fins with great rapidity. According to Lacepede, 
William Deukelzoon, a fisherman of Biervliet, in Dutch 
Flanders, was the first person who salted herrings, this was 
before the end of the fourteenth century ; others attribute 
this invention to William Benckels or Benkelings of Bierulin. 
To show his sense of the importance of this invention the 
Emperor Charles V.' is stated to have visited his tomb, and 

• • ' * 

1 Lacepede. s French philosopher, bom 1766, died 1825. 
. 2 Gbarles V. Emperor of G ermany, King of Spain and of the two Sicilies, bom 1300, 
died 1588. • 



to have eaten a herring upon bis grave. The smoking of 
this valuable fish, ve are told, was first practised b^ the in- 
hahitants of Dieppe in Normandj. 

£wby't Bridgewater Treatise- 



. mfjcoU doei the flod-fli]] «K- 



3. Deaoribe the trlbs of 
I, When are thaj fiiaod 



9. To ThAt tribe Aovt the htttiag bg- 

10. WIuEacudo therlnlmblt? 

11. For iTbal purpon do tbejr mignta f 

bert, extent, *nd munia oFproeaediTigt 



Till— MIGRATION OP THE SALMON. 



Con-stracf, v BtniSre. 

E-qua-to'ii-al, adj aeqnnB. 

Af-firmed', v. firmus. 



fiSro. - 

Trar'ers-es, vertEre. 

Cni'ients, n. ciirrSre. 

Beg-n-Uc'i-ty, n regere. 

TnuiB'it, n. Ire. 

As^cettd'mg, part... 



Ex-ca-ra'tion, n caviiB. 

El'e-TatHBd, v. levira. 

Cnr%g, part cni^ 

Gkbek- 

«•"«."• {""X,. 

Ioh.fhy^l.Vjii...»..|g5;'- 



I shall now confine mj obserrations principally to the king, 
as it may be called, of the river migrators, — the Salmon. In 
our own country this noble fiah is too high-priced to form a 
general article of food, and may bs reckoned amongst the 
luxuries of the rich man's table ; but in others, especially 
amongst some of the North-westeni American tribes, they 
are gifts of Frovideuce, which form their principal food at 
all seasons. One, which Sir George Mackenzie fell in with, 
in his journey from Canada to the Pacific, were perfect Ich- 
thyophagites, and would touch no other animal food. These 
people constmct, with great labour and ingenuity, across their 
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streams, salmon weirs, which are formed with timber and 
gravel, and elevated nearly four feet above the level of the 
water ; beneath, machines are placed, into which the salmon 
fall when the v attempt to leap over the weir. On either side 
is a large frame of timber- work, six feet above the level of 
the npper water, in which passages are left for the salmon, 
leading into the machines. When they catch their salmon 
thej string them and suspend them, at first, in the river. 
The women are employed in preparing and curing these fish ; 
for this purpose they appear to roast them first, and then sus- 
pend them on the poles that run along the beams of their 
houses, in which there are usually from three to five hearths, 
the heat and smoke from which contribute, no doubt, to their 
proper curing. 

The salmon, indeed, frequents every sea, the arctic as well 
as the equatorial ; it is found even in great lakes and inland 
seas, as the Caspian, into which it is even affirmed to make 
its way by a subterranean channel from the Persian Gulf- 
it goes as far south as New Holland and the Australian seas ; 
but it is said never to have been found in the Mediterranean, 
and appears to have been unknown to Aristotle.^ Pliny' 
mentions it as a river fish, preferred to all marine ones by the 
inhabitants of Gaul. It traverses the whole length of the 
largest rivers. It reaches Bohemia by the Elbe, Switzerland 
by the Rhine, and the Cordilleras of America by the mighty 
Maragnon, or River of Amazons, whose course is more than 
three thousand miles. In temperate climates the salmon 
quits the sea early in the spring, when the waves are driven 
hj a strong wind against the river currents. It enters the 
rivers of France in the beginning of the autumn, in Septem- 
ber ; and in Kamtchatka and North America still later. In 
some countries this is called the salmon-wind. They rush 
into rivers that are freest from ice, or where they are carried 
by the highest tide, favoured by the wind ; they prefer those 
streams that are most shaded. They leave the sea in nume- 
rous bands, formed with great regularity. The largest indi- 
vidual, which is usually a female, takes the lead, and is fol- 
lowed by others of the same sex, two and two, each pair 

1 Aristotle, the great philosopher, bom at Stagyra in Macedonia, B.C. 384, in the 
same year as the Athenian Orator Demosthenes ; they died in the same year, fi.C. 
822. To him was committed the education of Alexander the Great. 

2 Pliny The Elder, a celebrated Roman scholar, born A.D. 23, at Gomo. He was 
Jailed in an erupUon of Vesanus, A.D. 79. His " Katoral Histoiy," is stUl extant. 
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being at the distance of from three to six feet from the pre- 
ceding one ; next come the old, and after them the joung 
males in the same order. 

The noise thej make in their transit, heard from a distance, 
sounds like a far off storm. In the heat of the sun and in 
tempests, thej keep near the bottom ; at other times they 
swim a little below the surface. In fair weather thej move 
slowlj, sporting as they go at the surface, and wandering again 
and again from their direct route ; but when alarmed they 
dart forward with such rapidity that the eye can scarcely fol- 
low them. They employ only three months in ascending to 
the sources of the Maragnon, the current of which is remark- 
ably rapid, which is at the rate of nearly forty miles a day ; 
in a smooth stream or lake their progress would increase in a 
fourfold ratio. Their tail is a very powerful organ, and its 
muscles have wonderful energy ; by placing it in their mouth 
they make of it a very elastic spring, for, letting it go with 
violence, they raise themselves in the air to the height of 
from twelve to fifteen feet, and so clear the cataract that 
impedes their course ; if th^^y ^'^'l i^* ^^-^ -c—i: attempt, they 

female is stated to hollow out a long and deep excavation m 
the gravelly bed of the river to receive her spawn, and when 
deposited to cover it up, but this admits of some doubt. 

Kirhy's Sridgewater Treatise. 

1. Whatisthe.almonherecaUed? I H. Jhen does it enter the mers of 

. ^'.y^ I?? '"^^^? ^ 12 Which streama are preferred by it? 

^*>2^Su*L*!^^*SrLhi«flvonthe8efish? 18. Dewrlbe the order ia which the 



3 What people hve chiefly on thesefisn/ 
4* How do the people mentioned by Sir 
G. Mackenzie catch the salmon ? 
6. Is the salmon very generaUy diatrU 

buted? 
6. Howia it said to find its way into the 

^ v'^^Inwhat sea has it not been found ? 

8 By what streams does it reach Bo- 
hemia; Switzerland, the CordUleras ? 

9 What is tlie length of the Amazon ? 
lb. When does the salmon quit the sea 

intemperate climates? 



bands of salmon proceed. 

14. How do they swim in warm and 
stormy weather, and how in fair w eather ? 

15. How long do they take to ascend 
the Maragnon? , . 

16. If they meet a cataract, or other ob- 
struction, how do they act? 

17. How are they said to use their tails 
when overleaping "impediments? 

18. Where u it said the female deposits 
her spawn? 



IX.-ON THE SAGACITY OF THE SPIDER. 



Latin. 
Im-pen'e-trarble, a(?j:.. penetrare. 

PU'ant, adj pUcare. 

E-ludes', V ludere. 



Ter'mi-nat-ed, v tenninus. 

As-sail'ant, n salire. 

Vis'ion, ». videre. 

Im'ple-ments, n plere. 
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Glu'ti-nous, odj gluten. 

Liq'uid, adj Rquere. 

Con-tract', v trahgre. 

Di-lute', V Ingre. 

E-mits', V mittSre. 

Re-ced'ing, part cedgre. 

TranB-versely> ^^ vertSre. 

Ex-posed', jpar* ponSre. 

Artist, n ars. 

Pre-Tcnt', v venire. 

De struc'tion, n strugre. 

Dil'i-gence, n leggre. 

Ex-ult', V sa^Te. 

Ex-hausfed, v haurire. 

In-vade', v vadere. 

De-mol'ish, v moles. 

Sus'te-nance, w tenere. 



Ir-rep'ar-a-ble, 063 parare. 

^ ^ . « ^ f lortis, 

Forti-n-ca-tion, n.... -< f^^^e. 

Re-pulsed', v pellgre. 

Im^tent, adj potens. 

Greek. 
Sphinc'ter, n sphingo. 

Paf'al-lel, a^j {Su§l6n. 

Antag'o-nist, n anti, agOn. 



En-tan'gle, v. 
Warp, n. 
Woof, n. 
Breach'es, n. 
Ham'pered, part. 



Of aU the solitary insects^ 1 have ever remarked, the spider 
is the most sagacious, and its actions, to me, who haire at- 
tentively considered them, seem almost to exceed belief. 
This insect is formed by nature for a state of war, not only 
upon other insects, but upon each other. For this state, na- 

breast are covered with a strong natural coat of mail, which 
is impenetrable to the attempts of every other insect, and its 
bellj is enveloped in a soft pliant skin, which eludes the 
sting even of a wasp. Its legs are terminated bj strong * 
claws, not unlike those of the lobster ; and their vast length, 
like spears, serve to keep every assailant at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an attack or 
defence, it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered 
with a homy substance, which, however, does not impede its 
vision. Besides this, it is furnished with a forceps above the 
mputh, which serves to kill or secure the prey alroady caught 
in its claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body is 
immediately furnished ; but its net to entangle the enemy 

1 Insects are so denominated frons the apparent division of their bodies, as if they 
were intersected or cut into parts. (Lat. secare, to cut). They hare three principal 

garts, the Aead, the ihorax, and the abdomen. They have in general six or mure Ugt^ 
esides %owg9 and ar^tenme or instrunnentB of toaen ; and they nearly all eo tiirongh 
certain ffreat changes at different periods of their existence. For example, a cater- 
pillar, after feeding upon leaves till it is fully grown, casts off its caterpillar skin and 
presents itself in an entirely different form, wherein it has neither the power of moving 
about or of taking food, — this is its second or chrysalis state. After resting awhile, 
an inward struggle b^ins,— the chrysalis skin bursts, and from the rent there issues a 
butterfly, provided with wings to bear it away in search of the honeyed juice uf 
flowers and other liquids that suffice for its nourishment. 
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seems to be what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most 
pains to render as complete as possible. Nature has furnish- 
ed the body of thm little creature with a glutinous liquid, 
which, proceeding from the lower extremity of the body, it 
spins into a thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to contract 
its sphincter. In order to fix its threads when it begins to 
weave, it emits a small drop of its liquid against the wall, 
which hardening by degrees, serves to hold the thread very 
firmly. Then receding from the first point, as it recedes, 
the thread lengthens ; and when the spider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread should be fixed, 
gathering up with its claws the thread, which would other- 
wise be too slack, it is stretched tightly, and fixed in the same 
manner to the wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads parallel 
to each other, which, so to speak, serves as the warp to the 
intended web. To form the woof, it spins in the same man- 
ner its thread, transversely fixing one end to the first thread 
that was spun, and which is always the strongest of the whole 
web, and the other to the walL All these threads being newly 
spun, are glutinous, and therefore stick to each other, where- 
ever they happen to touch ; and in those parts of the web 
most exposed to be torn, our natural artist strengthens them, 
by doubling the thread sometimes six-fold. 

Thus far, naturalists have gone in the description of this 
animal : what follows is the result of my own observation 
upon that species of the insect called the house-spider. I 
perceived, about four years ago, a large spider in one comer 
of my room, making its web, and though the maid frequently 
levelled her fatal broom against the labours of the little ani- 
mal, I had the good fortune then to prevent its destruction, 
and, I may say, it more than paid me by the entertain- 
ment it afforded. 

In three days the web was with incredible diligence com- 
pleted ; nor could I avoid thinking that the insect seemed to 
exult in its new abode. It frequently traversed it round, and 
examined the strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The first enemy, however, 
it had to encounter, was another and a much larger spider, 
which having no web of its own, and having probably ex- 
hausted all its stock in former labours of this kind, came to 
invade the prc^erty of its neighbour. Soon^ then, a terrible 
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encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed to have the 
victory, and the laborious spider was obliged to take refage 
in its hole. Upon this I perceived the victor using every art 
to draw the enemy from his stronghold. He seemed to go 
off, but quickly returned, and when he found all arts vain, 
began to demolish the new web without mercy. This brought 
on another battle, and contrary to my expectations, the la- 
borious spider became conqueror, and fairly killed his an- 
tagonist. 

Now then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its 
own, it waited three days with the utmost impatience, repair- 
ing the breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I 
could perceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell into 
the snare, and struggled hard to get loose. The spider gave 
it leave to entangle itself as much as possible, but it seemed 
to be too strong for the cobweb. I must own I was greatly 
surprised when I saw the spider immediately sally out, and 
in less than a minute weave a net round its captive, by which 
the motion of its wings was stopped, and when it was fairly 
hampered in this manner, it was seized and dragged into the 
hole. 

In this manner it lived, in a precarious state, and nature 
seemed to have fitted it for such a life ; for upon a single fly 
it subsisted for more than a week. I once put a wasp into 
the nest, but when the spider came out in order to seize it 
as usual, upon perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to 
deal with, it instantly broke ail the bands that held it fast, 
and contributed all that lay in its power to disengage so for- 
midable an antagonist. When the wasp was at liberty, I 
expected the spider would have set about repairing the 
breaches that were made in its net ; but those, it seems, were 
irreparable, wherefore the cobweb was now entirely forsaken, 
and a new one begun, which was completed in the usual 
time. 

I had now a mind to try how many co1;)webs a single spider 
could furnish ; wherefore 1 destroyed this, and the insect set 
about another. When I destroyed the other also, its whole 
stock seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. 
The arts it made use of to support itself, now deprived of its 
great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising. I have 
seen it roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hours 
together, but cautiously watching all the time ; when a fly 
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happened to approach suffioientljr near, it wonld dart ont all 
at once, and often seize its prej. 

Of this life, however, it soon hegan to grow weary, and 
resolved to invade the possession of some oUier spider, since 
it conld not make a web of its own. It formed an attack 
upon a neighbouring fortification, with great vigour, and at 
first was as vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, with 
one defeat, in this manner it continued to lay siege to ano- 
ther's web for three days, and at length, having kiUed the 
defendant, actually took possession. When smaller flies 
happen to fall into the snare, the spider does not sally out 
at once, but very patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for 
upon his immediately approaching, the terror of his appear- 
ance might give the captive strength sufficient to get loose ; 
the manner then is to wait patiently till, by ineffectual and 
impotent struggles, the captive has wasted all his strength, and 
then he becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years ; every 
year it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. At first 
it dreaded my approach to its web ; but at last it became so 
familiar as to take a fly out of my hand, and upon my touch- 
ing any part of the web, would immediately leave its hole, 
prepared either for a defence or an attack. — Goldsmith, 



1. Bo Sliders lire in oompaniM or lo- 
cietiM like bees ? 

2. For what lort of life hai natiire form- 
ed theipider? 

8. Describe it as to its bead and breast, 
its belly, its legs, its ejes, its month. 

4. But what does it chiefly trust in, to 
captare its prey ? 

A. With what is it provided to make its 
net? 

6. How can it make the thread thicker 
or thinner? 

7. How does it fasten the thread to the 
waU? 

8. ¥niat threads may be called the warp 
of its web? 

9. How does it form the tooqf? 

10. What does our little weaver do with 
parts that are more exposed to accidents ? 

11. Was Dr. Goldsmith well repaid for 
preserring the spider from the maid's 
broom? 

18. How long did it take to weave its 
web? 

18. Who was its first enemy, and what 
probably brought him there ? 

14. Describe the encounter, and the 
issue of it. 

16. How did it spend the first three days 
after the battle? 



16. What creature came next into the 
net? 

17. How did the spider act when it saw 
the fly would be likely to pet away? 

18. Can the supply of such a creature's 
food be regular? 

19. How long did it subsist sometimes 
on a fly ? 

20. How did the spider act when the 
wasp was put into its net? 

21. What did it do with the web des- 
tr^ed by the wasp ? 

22. When unable to spm another web 
for itsett how did it find food ? 

28. How did it find another web ? 

24. What is its manner of procedure 
when small flies fall into its net? 

25. How long did it Uve, and what abont 
its skin? 

26. Why are insects so denominated ? 

27. Name the three principal parts of 
their bodies. 

28. What are antennae? 

29. Tell me about the changes of the 
caterpillar. 

80. What glorious gospel doctrine is 
illustrated by these changes ? 

81. lfAoofiv°^7»Pect a joyfiil resur- 
rection f 
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X.— THE VOLCANO AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 



Latin. 

Vin-dic'tive, cidj vindex. 

Benev'o-lence, n bene, velle. 

Pe'nal, ctdj poena. 

Vent, n ventus. 

Sub-ter-ra'ne-an, adj,., terra,, 

Ves'tige, n vestigium. 

E-rup'tion, n rupSre. 

Ad-mon'ish, v monere, 

£z-clad^g, part claudere. 

Lu'min-oas, adj lumen. 

Ex-plo'sions, n plaudere. 

Sur-vived', v vivere. 

Ex-hi-bi'tions, n habere. 



A'gen-cy, n agSre. 

In-ci-dent'al, adj, cadSre. 

Ac-cu'ma-la-tions, n.... cumulus. 

Valves, n valvae. 

Pow'der, v pondus. 

Per'ma-nen-cy, n manere. 

Greek, 

Ge-d'o-gy, n ge, logos. 

Phe-nom'-ena, n phaino. 

Gas'es, w. 
Wharf, «. 
La'va, n. 
Pent-up, adj. 



The first impression made on the mind bj the history of 
volcanic action is, that its effects are examples rather of vin- 
dictive justice than of benevolence. And such is the light 
in which thej are regarded bj Mr. Gisborne, an able En- 
glish divine, in his " Testimony of Natural to Revealed Reli- 
gion." He looks, indeed, upon all the disturbances that have 
taken place in the earth's crust as evidence of a fallen con- 
dition of the world, as mementos of a former penal infliction 
upon a guilty race. And aside from the light which geology 
casts upon the subject, this would be a not improbable con- 
clusion. Take for an example the case of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

A volcano is an opening made in the earth's crust by in- 
ternal heat, which has forced melted or heated matter throngh 
the vent. An earthquake is the effect of tbe confined gases 
and vapours, produced by the heat upon the crust When 
the volcano, therefore, gets vent, the earthquake always ceases. 
But the latter has generally been more destructive of life and 
property than the former. Where one city has been destroy- 
ed by lava, like Herculaneum,^ Pompeii, and Stabise, twenty 
have been shaken down by the rocking and heaving of earth- 
quakes. The records of ancient as well as modem times 
abound with examples of these tremendous catastrophes. 

1 Herculaneum. Pompeii, and Stabie, were overwhelmed by an eruption of Mt. 
VeeuTius, in the reign of the Roman Kmperor Titus, A.D. 79. They have been re> 
discovered, and in them found statues, paintings, bronzes, vases, and domestic im- 
plements of all varieties of forms and uses. The Elder Pliny, the celebrated Roman 
Historian, in going too near to examine the phenomena of me eruption, and also to 
afford relief to the sufferers, onfortnnatiely perished. 
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Pre-eminent on the list is the city of Antioch, Imagine the 
inhabitants of that great city, crowded with strangers on a 
festiyal occasion, suddenly arrested on a calm day, by the 
earth heaving and rocking beneath their feet ; and in a few 
moments two hundred and fifty thousand of them are buried 
by falling houses, or the earth opening and swallowing them 
up. Such was the scene which that city presented in the year 
526 ; and seyeral times before and since that period has the 
like calamity fallen upon it ; and twenty, forty, and sixty 
thousand of its inhabitants have been destroyed at each time. 
In the year 17 after Christ, no less than thirteen cities of 
Asia Minor were in like manner overwhelmed in a single 
night. Think of the terrible destruction that came upon Lis- 
bon, in 17o5. The sun had just dissipated the fog in a warm 
calm morning, when suddeidy the subterranean thundering 
and heaving began ; and in six minutes the city was a heap 
of ruins, and sixty thousand of the inhabitants were numbered 
among the dead. Hundreds had crowded upon a new quay 
surrounded by vessels. In a moment the earth opened be- 
neath them, and the wharf, the vessels, and the crowd went 
down ijito its bosom ; the gulf closed, the sea rolled over the 
spot, and no vestige of wharf, vessels, or man ever floated to 
the surface. How thrilling is the account left us by Kircher, 
who was near, of the destruction of Euphemia, in Calabria, 
a city of about five thousand inhabitants, in the year 1638 ! 
*' After some time," says he, "the violent paroxysm of the 
earthquake ceasing, I stood up, and, turning my eyes to look 
for Euphemia, saw only a frightful black cloud. We waited 
till it had passed away, when nothing but a dismal and putrid 
lake was to be seen where the city once stood.** In like 
manner did Port Royal, in the West Indies, sink beneath 
the waters, with nearly all its inhabitants, in less than one 
minute, in the year 1692. 

Still more awful, though usually less destructive, is often 
the scene presented by a volcanic eruption. Imagine your- 
selves, for instance, upon one of the wide, elevated plains of 
Mexico, far from the fear of volcanoes. The earth begins to 
quake under your feet, and the most alarming subterranean 
noises admonish you of a mighty power within the earth that 
must soon have vent. You flee to the surrounding mountains 
in time to look back and see ten square miles 6f the plain swell 
' up, like a bladder, to the height of five hundred feet, while 
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numerous smaller cones rise from the surface still higher, and 
emit smoke ; and in their midst, six mountains are thrown up 
to the height, some of them at least, of sixteen hundred feet, 
and pour forth melted lava, turning rivers out of their course, 
and spreading terrific desolation over a late fertile plain, and 
for ever excluding its former inhabitants. Such was the erup- 
tion, by which JoruUo, in Mexico, was suddenly thrown up, 
in 1759. 

Still more terrific have been some of the eruptions in Ice- 
land. In 1783, earthquakes of tremendous power shook the 
whole island, and flames burst forth from the ocean. In June 
these ceased, and Shaptar Jokul opened its mouthy nor did 
it close till it had poured forth two streams of lava, one sixty 
miles long, twelve miles broad, and the other forty miles long, 
and seven broad, and both with an average thickness of one 
hundred feet* During that summer the inhabitants saw the 
sun no more, and all Europe was covered with a haze. 

Around the Papandayang, one of the loftiest mountains in 
Java, no less than forty villages were reposing in peace. But 
in August, 1772, a remarkable luminous cloud enveloping its 
top aronsed them from their security. But it was too late. 
For at once the mountain began to sink into the earth, and 
soon it had disappeared with the forty villages, and most of 
the inhabitants, over a space fifteen miles long and six broad. 
Still more extraordinary, the most remarkable oh record, was 
an eruption in Sumbawa, one of the Molucca Islands, in 1815. 
It began on the fifth day of April, and did not cease till July. 
The explosions were heard in one direction nine hundred 
and seventy miles, and in another seven hundred and twenty 
miles. So heavy was the fall of ashes at the distance of 
forty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The 
floating cinders in the ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were 
two feet thick, and vessels were forced through them with 
diflSiculty. The darkness in Java, three hundred miles dis- 
tant, was deeper than the blackest night ; and finally out of 
the twelve thousand inhabitants of the island, only twenty- 
six survived the catastrophe. 

Now, if we confine our views to such facts as these, we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that earthquakes and volcanoes 
are terrific exhibitions of God's displeasure towards a fallen 
and guilty world. But if it can be shown that the volcanic 
agency exerts a salutary influence in preserving the globe 
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from rain, nay* is essential to such preservation, we must re- 
gard its incidental destruction of property and life as no evi- 
dence of a vindictive infliction, nor of the want of henevolence 
in its operation. And the remarkahle proofs which modem 
geology has presented of vast accumulations of heated and 
melted matter heneath the earth's crust, do make such an 
agent as volcanoes essential to the preservation of the globe. 
In order to make out this position, I shall not contend that 
all the earth's interior, beneath fifty or one hundred miles, is 
in a state of fusion. For even the most able and decided of 
those geologists who object to such an inference, admit that 
oceans of melted matter do exist beneath the surface. And 
if so, how liable would vast accumulations of heat be, if there 
were no safety-valves through the crust, to rend asunder 
even a whole continent? Volcanoes are those safety-valves, 
and more than two hundred of them are scattered over the 
earth's surface, forming vent-holes into the heated interior. 
Most of them, indeed, have the valves loaded, and the effort 
of the confined gases and vapours to lift the load produces 
the terrific phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. But 
if no such passages into the interior existed, what could pre- 
vent the pent-up gases from accumulating till they had gained 
strength enough to rend a whole continent, and perhaps the 
whole globe, into fragments? Is it not, then, benevolence 
hj which this agency prevents so dreadful a catastrophe, even 
bj means that bring some incidental evils along with them ? 
I do not deny that God may sometimes employ this agency, 
as he may every other in nature, for the punishment of the 
guilty. But before we infer that this is the general use and 
design of volcanoes and earthquakes, we should ponder well 
the questions put by our Saviour "to some that told him of 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices. * Suppose ye,' answered the Saviour, ' that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they 
suffered such things? I tell you nay. Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? 
I tell you nay. * " Let us follow the example of Jesus Christ, 
and take a more enlarged view of these startling and distress- 
ing events. Let us inquire whether they are not the inci« 
dental effects of agencies essential to the permanence and 
happiness of the great system of the xmiverse. This is cer< 
taiidy the case in regard to volcanoes. We have strong rea- 
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son to belioTO that they are essential to the presenration of 
the globe ; and of how much higher consequence is this than. 
the comparatively small amount of property and life which 
they destroy ! If we can only rise to these higher yiews, and 
not suffer our judgment to be warped by the immediate 
terrors of the earUiquake and the yolcano, we shall see the 
smile of infinite beneTolence where most men can only see 
the wrath of an offended Deity. 

HitchcocVs Religion of Geology^ 



1. What do Tolcaaoes at first view seem 
to be examples of? 

2. What science shows that this view is 
not wholly correct? 

8. Tell me what a Tolcano and an earth- 
quake are. 

4. What causes the earthquake to cpase? 

5. What know you about Herculaneum, 
&c.? 

6. How much more destructiye is the 
earthquake tlian the volcano^ in regard 
to cities ? 

7. Describe the awibl earthquake at 
Antioch in 526. 

8. What happened In Asia Minor in the 
year 17, in a single night. 

9. When was Lisbon destroyed by an 
earthquake? 

10. Describe the awflil scene. 

11. What number of the inhabitants 
perished? 

12. Give me Kircher's worda describine 
the destruction of Euphemia in the South 
of Italy. 

18. What about Fort Royal in the W. 
Indies? 

14. Of what nature was the country 
where Jorullo now stands, previous to 
1759? 

15. What extent of country was des- 
troyed by this eruption ? 

16. State the length, breadth, and thick. 



nees, of each of the streams of lava poured 
out by Shapter Jokul in Iceland. 

17. Where did the effects extend to? 

18. How many villages were swallowed 
up in Java, in 1772? 

19. How long did the eruption in Sum- 
bawalast? 

20. How far distant were the explosions 
heard? 

21. Where did it cause midnight dark- 
ness? 

22. What must we call volcanoes if we 
look only at such facts as these ? 

23. But tell me where does the lava of 
volcanoes come firom ? 

24. What is most probably the condi. 
tion of matters at a hundred miles depth ? 

25. If this boiling matter could not vent 
anywhere, what might ensue ? 

26. What are volcanoes then, when 
viewed in this light? 

27. Is not God's mercy as well as his 
Justice shown in the volcano ? 

28. Are not God's Justice and men^ in- 
finite? 

29. To what are we all exposed being 
sinners ? 

80. Show me how justice aud mercy are 
reconciled by the death of Christ. 

81. Is not the Gospel then indeed the 
" good news" ? 



XL— INTERESTING PARTICULARS ABOUT THE ASS. 



Latin. 
Do-mes'tic, adj domus. 

Qund'ru-ped, n. {•^'p^''' 

Trans-ferred', v ferre. 

De-spised^ t; specSre. 

In-ofen'siTe, adj fendgre. 

Dis-cor'dant, adj cor. 

I-den'ti-cal, adj idem. 

Deg-ra-da'tion, n gradi. 

Pro-verVial, adj Terbuin. 

Ob'sti-na-cy, n stare. 

Pro-tect', V tegSre. 

NaVal, adj nayis. 



Ad-mit'tance, n mittSre. 

In-ter-sect'ed, v secare. 

Trav'ersed, v vertSre. 

Veg'e-ta-ble, n vegere. 

Ex-alt'ed, v, altns. 

At-tracf ed, v trahSre. 

An-tic''i-pat-ing, j7aW...capere. 

Un-couth', a<^*. 
Hid'eouB, adj. 
Bray, n, 
Peas'ants, n. 
Goad, n. 
Y-clepf, V, 
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Th£ Ass is a well-known and most useful domestic quadruped, 
whose good qualities are too generally undervalued bj us in 
consequence of our possessing a more noble and powerful ani- 
mal in the horse ; but, as Buffon^ remarks, if the horse were 
unknown, and the care and attention which we lavish upon 
him were transferred to his humble and despised rival, both 
his physical and moral qualities would be developed to an 
extent, which those persons alone can fully estimate who have 
travelled through Eastern countries, where both animals are 
equaDy valued. In his domesticated state, as we usually 
find this animal in most European countries, we observe no 
superior marks of sagacity ; but he has the merit of being 
patient, enduring, and inoffensive; temperate in his food, 
and by no means delicate in the choice of it ; eating thistles 
and a variety of coarse herbage which the horse refuses. In 
his choice of water, however, he is remarkably nice, and will 
drink only of that which is clear. His general appearance, 
certainly, is very uncouth ; and his well-known voice, it must 
be confessed, is a most discordant succession of flats and 
shai^s — a bray so hideous as to offend even the most un- 
musical ear. The ass is believed to be a descendant of the 
wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous deserts of Tartary, &c. 
(by some naturalists called the Onager, and supposed to be 
identical with the Persian Koulan), and celebrated in sacred 
and profane history, for the fiery activity of its disposition, 
and the fleetness of its course. But, in the state of degrada- 
tion to which for so many ages successive generations have 
been doomed, the ass has long since become proverbial for 
stolid indifference to suffering and for unconquerable obsti-. 
nacy and stupidity. 

The female is passionately fond of her young ; and it is 
said she will even cross fire and water to protect or rejoin it. 
The ass is also sometimes greatly attached to his owner, 
whom he scents at a distance, and plainly distinguishes from 
others in the crowd. 

This, however, is much less astonishing than the quality 
which he possesses of finding his way home, when he has 
been lost at a great distance in a country where he never 
was before. In March, 1 81 6, an ass, the property of Captain 

1 BniliMi, a celelnrated French NatonOistj born in 1700, in Bnrgnndy. He stands 
in the Unt rank of mriten at well at of learned men. He died in 1761, at 81 jrears 
of aga. 

H 
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Dondas, a naTal ofOicer, then at Malta, was shipped on boaid 
the Ister frigate, ooxnmanded by Captain Forrest, vhicli was 
bound from Oibraltar to that islancL The yessel haviiig 
struck on some shoiJs off the FwA de 6at,:at ^me distaaee 
from the shoren the ass wbb throi^ overboard, to give it n 
chance of swimming to land — a poor onoi for the sea was 
running so high, that the bo^t which left the shiip was lost. 
A few days af^rwards* howevw, when the gates of Gibraibiar 
were opened in the morning, the ass presented himself-ior 
admittance, and proceeded to the stable of Mr* Weeks, a 
merchimt, which he luid formerly occupied,^ to the: no fimail 
surprise of this gentleman, who imagined that, from seme^ 
accident, the anmial had never beeui shipped ea board the 
Ister. On the return of this vessel to repair, the mystery 
was explained f and it turned out that Yaliante (as tuie ass 
was called) had not only swam safely to shore, but without 
guide, compass, or travelling map» l^id found his way from 
Point de Gat to 6ibraItar-T-4k distance of more than two 
himdred miles, through a mountainous and intricate country, 
intersected by streams, which he had never traversed before, 
and in so short a period that he oouldnot havemade one bisd^ 
turn. His not having been stopped on the rpad was attribu*. 
ted to the circumstance of his having formerly, been used to 
Vhip criminals upon, whicb was indicated to^ ^peasants, 
who have a superstitious dread of such asses, bji ii^ holes in 
his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied. — 

ANECDOTES. 

An old man who, a few years ago, sold vegetables in Lon- 
don, used in his employment an ass, which tonveyed his 
baskets from door to door. Frequently he gave, the poor in- 
dustrious creature a handful of hay, or some pi^s of br^Mid 
or greens, by, wav of refreshment an4 reward. . 

The old man hajd np need pf any £|oad for theanimal, and 
seldom, indeed, had he to lift up his hand tq drive it on* 
His kind treatment was one. day ];emarked to him« and he 
was asked if the beast was apt to be stubborn? ff Alit mas- 
ter," replied he,. " it is of no use tp be crueV ^^4 as ^ox Btxih 
bornness I cannot complain ;. for he;i8 randy tqdo.anythingy 
and go anywhere. I bred him myself. 

'* He is sometimes skittish andplajjrfiil, and onoe ran^awa^ 
rom me ; you wiH hardly believe it, but there were mpxie 
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than fifty people after him, attempting in vain to stop him ; 
yet he turned back of himself, and he never stopped, till he 
ran his head kindly into my bosom." 

.The foUoiAring aneedoito, from the Sporting Magazine, will 
|>roTe that the ass, when kept in good condition, is so far ex- 
alted in the scale as nearly to approach the horse; '< On my 
return from the Bpsom raoes, on the Derby day, 1824/' says 
the writer, '^my attention was attracted to what is vulgarly 
yclept a donkey chaise, in which were a man and woman of 
no small dimensions, going at a very rapid pace, and drawn 
l^ a small ass* Curiosity led me to follow them, when, as 
far as I could judge hj the pacd of my own horse, they were 
going at the rate of nme miles an hour, on a very indifferent 
road. On being observed by a friend, he rode up to me and 
told me he |iad seen this humble vehiele, on its way to the 
course in the morning, give what is called the go-by to several 
carriages and four, and that he was equally struck with the 
extraordinary appearance and action of the animal. On my 
asking the owner a few questions about him, he informed me 
that be had done three miles in fifteen minutes with him on 
the road few a waget; and that he would back him to do it in 
less ; At the same time giving me his address, by which I 
found that he was a blac&mith residing at Mitcham in Sur- 
reyj ' Do you keep your ass on Mitcham Common V said I, 
anticipating his answer. ' Oh, no, ' replied the son of Vulcan, 
* he has never been out of my stable for three years, and he 
eats as good oats and beans as your horse does.' *It is ac- 
counted for,' said I to my friend : so we pulled up our horses, 
and gave Neddy the roa(L" 



L Whybtheusundenratttedbyosf 

2. If we had Aot the hone, what ani- 
mal ahoald we moit prise for labour then ? 

8. lo what ooontries is the ass highly 
vahied? 

4. What about his food and his water? 

6. Where is the iQildaM found? 

6. For whatishecel^bratedin the bible 
and other books ? 

7. For what astonishing flienlty is the 
tame ass remarkable f 

8. What distance is Point de Gat from 
Gibraltar. 

9. Why was the ass thrown orerboard? 

10. Where did it find its way back to? 

11. How did it happeo that no one 
picked it up on the road ? 



12. How did the old man who sold ve- 
getabtes use his ass ? 

18. What was the eflbct of bis kindness 
on the ass? 

14. What dnU machine was seen re- 
tuming from Epsom races in 1824 ? 

15. who were in it? 

16. How fast was Neddy running? 

17. How many miles had it done in fif- 
teen minutes that morning ? 

18. How did this man use his ass ? 

19. Gould any of you be cruel to an ass ? 

20. On what animal did Christ enter 
as a King into Jerusalem ? 

31. Was not this indeed humility f 
38. Need we be afraid to oome to Christ ? 
28. Will any one tell me what Jesus 
says, about coming unto him, Ac. ? 
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XII.— ANECDOTE OF THE ALPINE SPANIEL. 

The convent of the Great St Bernard^ is situated near the 
top of the mountain known by that name, near one of the 
most dangerous passes of the Alps, between Switzerland and 
Savoy. In these regions the traveller is often overtaken bj 
the most severe weather, even after days of cloudless beauty, 
when the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the pink flow- 
ers of the rhododendron appear as if they were never to be 
sullied by the tempest. , 

But a storm suddenly comes on : the roads are rendered 
impassable by drifts of snow : the avalanches, which are huge 
loosened masses of snow or ice, are swept into the valleys, 
carrying trees and crags of rocks before them. The hospi- 
table monks, though their revenue is scanty, open their doors 
to every stranger that presents himself. To be cold, to be 
weary, to be benighted, constitute the title to their comfort- 
able shelter, their cheering meal, and their agreeable con- 
verse. 

But their attention to the distressed does not end here. 
They devote themselves to the dangerous task of searching 
for those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken by 
the sudden storm, and would perish but for their charitable 
succour. Most remarkably are they assisted in these truly 
Christian offices. They have a breed of noble dogs in their 
establishment, whose extraordinary sagacity often enables 
them to rescue the traveller from destruction. 

Benumbed with cold, weary in the search for a lost track, 
his senses yielding to the stupifying influence of frost, which 
betrays the exhausted sufferer into a deep sleep, the unhappy 
man sinks upon the ground, and the snow-drift covers him 
from human sight. It is then that the keen scent and the 
exquisite docility of these admirable dogs are called into ac- 
tion. 

Though the perishing man lie ten or even twelve feet be- 
neath the snow, the delicacy of smell with which they can trace 
him offers a chance of escape. They scratch away the snow 
with their feet ; they set up a continued hoarse and solemn 

1 Ot. St. Bernard, a remarkable pass in the Alps, between Piedmont and the Valois. 
The convent stands 815() feet above the level of the sea. As UMiny as 600 travellers 
have been assisted bj the philanthropic monks in one day. It is the highest habita. 
tion,— -the cold is Intense, and in winter the snow accumulates to a depth of from 10 
to 40 feet, iiunaparte took an army of 80,000 men over this mountain 3l8t May, 180O. 
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bark, which brings the monks and labourers of the convent 
to their assistance. 

To provide for the chance that the dogs, without human 
help, may succeed in discoyeiring the unfortunate traveller, 
one of them has a flask of spirits round his neck, to which 
the fainting man may apply for support ; and another has a 
cloak to cover him. These wonderful exertions are often 
successful ; and even where they fail of restoring him who has 
perished, the dogs discover the body, so that it may be se* 
cured for the recognition of friends ; and, such is the effect 
of the temperature, that the dead features generally preserve 
their firmness for the space of two years. 

There is a most interesting account of the rescue of a child 
from death by one of these dogs, which iff sweetly put into 
verse by Mrs. Sigoumey. 

'* Twas night in good St. Bernard's hall, 

And Winter held his sway, 
And round their fire the monks recall 

The perils of the day ; — 

Their fhutlesB search *mid storm and hlast,. 

Some traveller to befriend ; 
And with the tale of nerils past, 

A hymti of praise tney Uend ; 

When loud at their monastic gate 

The Dog was heard to moan: 
Why dk)th he wander forth so late, 

Imgoided and alone ? 

Long on the dreariest Alpine height 

Inured to hold pursuit, 
His shaggy ooat with frost-work white, 

In rush'd the lordly brute ; 

And crouching at his master's feet, 

A burden strange he laid, 
A beauteous babe, with aspect sweet. 

Close wrapped in silken plaid." 

Parley's Testes. 



1. Wlwre U tlie Ot. Bt^Bemard? 

2. At i^at height above the sea ia the 
conTent? 

3. How deep is the snow sometimes 
here? 

4. What are avalanches^ and what dee. 
truction do thej sometinaes occasion f 

5. Who are ever readj to suecoar the 
traveiler in danger of perishing in the 
snow? 

6. In what remarkable way are they 
assisted in their good work f 

7. Describe the pitilU condition of the- 



traveller that lias lost his way. 

8. How do the dogs act when a man lies 
deep. buried in the snow? 

9. With what neoessazy articles are the. 
dogs provided?' 

f(K what is the subject of tbese^ sweet 
lines of poetry? 

U. Will any of yon repeat them to me ? 

12. Is not God's providential cave of bis 
creatures strikingly exhibited in this, 
story? 

18. To whom shoold we ever look,, 
wliiift striidng ta walk ia the wayof dotj %^ 
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XIII.— TRADE WINDS AND THEIR DISCOVERY. 



Latin. 

Fer'ma-ndnt, adj. n^anere. 

Fa-ciri-tated, v fificllis. 

Frev^a-lence, n. yalere. 

Tran'sient, adj, ire. 

Mar'i-time^ adj. mSre. 

Pros'e-cut-ed, v sequi. 

In-sti-ga'tion, n stigare. 

Ex-pe-li'tion. n pes. 

In-ter-rup'tion, n rumpere. 

Im-pet'u-ous-ly, adv, . . .petSre. 
Suar'i-ty, n soayis. 



NeVu4ae, n. nebula. 

Rec'-og-nisef v noscere. 

Ge-lesrial, adj coelom. 

Qua'drant, n quataor. 

Com-modl-ty, n modus. 

Feat, 71. Jacere. 

Pa-cific, a^, pax, facere. 

Gbbek. 

Trophies, n .tropos. 

Phos-pho-res'oent, a(^'..phos, phero. 
Istii'mus, n isthmoB. 



The Trade winds are permanent, following the same direction 
throughout the year. They are met with between the trc^ics, 
and a few degrees to the north and south of those limits. The 
well-known name applied to them is a phrase of doubtful ori- 
gin, but probably deriyed from the facilities afforded to trade 
and commerce by theif constant prevalence and generally uni- 
form course, though Hakluyt speaks of the " wind blowing 
trade,** meaning a regular tread or track. The parallels of 28"* 
north and south latitude mark the medium external limits of 
the trade winds, between which, with some yariations, their 
direction is from the north-east,^ north of the equator, and 
from the south-east, on the other side of the line, hence called 
the north-east and south-east trades. They are separated 
from each other by the region of calms, in which a thick 
foggy air prevails^ with frequent sudden and transient rains 
attended by thunder and lightning. 

We owe the discovery of the trade winds to Columbus,* and 
this would have been prominently connected with his name, 
had it not been supplanted by the glory of a greater achieve- 
ment, the revelation of a new world to the knowledge of 
mankind. The ancients were entirely unacquainted with 
these permanent breezes, and though maritime adventure bad 
been largely prosecuted by the Portuguese at the instigation 
of Prince Henry, they had not penetrated into the region of 
the trades. Proceeding cautiously along the shores of Bar- 

1 In speaking of the direction of carrenbi of air and wftter, the indicating tenna 
are used in an inverse sense, an easterly wind signifjring a breeze oomding from that 
quarter, an easteilv stream, a flovr of water toward* it. 

% Christopher Golambus, the discoverer of the New World, a native of Otnoa, bom 
14 J9, died 1506. He discovered 9aii Salvador. Oct 11th, 149i. 
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b&ry, they had explored the coasts of Africa to Cape de Verde, 
rescued the Azore Islands from the ** obliyious empire of the 
ocean," and afberwards under Vasco di Gama^ doubled the 
Gape of Grood Hope ; but these voyages carried them clear of 
the district of the north and south-east trade winds. But soon 
aft^r leaving the Canaries in the Santa Maria, Columbus fell 
in with the former, which in the summer extend to the lati- 
tude of those islands, and, for the first time, a sail from the 
Old World swelled before the steady breath of the northern 
tropic. This circumstance, favourable to the success of his 
expedition, speedily excited the apprehensions of his crew, 
who found themselves borne, day after day, by a permanent 
breeze, farther from their native shores, and inferred the im- 
possibility of returning, as they observed no change in its 
direction. Fortunately for his fame, and for the world, the 
great navigator firmly held on his course, reached the bounds 
of the before supposed illimitable ocean, and re-crossed it in 
the region of the variables, to the north of the northern trade 
wind. Now, in passing from the Canaries to Cumana, on 
the north coast of South America, it is scarcely ever neces- 
sary to touch the sails of a ship ; and with equal facility the 
passage is made across the Pacific, from Acapulco, on the 
west coast of Mexico, to the Philippine Islands. If a channel 
were cut through the Isthmus of Panama, the voyage to 
China would be remarkably facilitated by the trade winds of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, be more speedy, a^eable, 
and safe, than the usual route by the Cape, the chief inter- 
ruption to its uniformity occuring in the Carribean Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico, where the trade wind blows impetuously, 
the sea is stormy, and the sky grey and cloudy. 

All mariners and passengers have spoken with delight of 
the region of the trade winds, not only on account of the 
favouring gale, but its genial influence, the transparent at- 
mosphere, the splendid sunsets, and the brilliancy of the un- 
clouded heavens, day and night. Columbus, in recording his 
first voyage into their territory, compares the air, soft and 
refreshing without being cool, to that of the pure and balmy 
April mornings he had experienced in Andalusia, wanting 
but the song of the nightingale and the sight of the groves, 
to complete the fancy that he was sailing along the Guadal- 

1 Va«co di Oama, a native of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good Hope 1497^-4Si 
yean alter the discorery of America by Colambus. 
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quivtr. *' It is marvellous/' observes Las Casas, " the soavitf 
which we experience when half way towards these Indies ; 
and the more the ships approach the lands so much more do 
thej perceive the temperance and softness of the air« the 
cle^umess of the skj, and the amenitj and fragrance sent forth 
from the groves and forests ; much more certainlj than in 
April in Andalusia." Humboldt lingers with pleasure, upon 
his first acquaintance with the tropi(^ regions at sea, upcm 
the mildness of the climate and the beauty of the southern 
sky, gradually opening new constellations to the view, stars 
contemplated from infancy progressively sinking and finally 
disappearing below the horizon, an unknown firmament un- 
folding its aspectffand scattered nebulsQ rivalling.in splendour 
the milky way. "A traveller," he states, "has no need of 
being a botanist, to recognise the torrid zone, on the mere 
aspect of its vegetation ; and without having acquired any 
notions of astronomy, without any acquaintance with the 
celestial charts of Flamstead and De la Caille, he feels he is 
not in Europe, when he seed the immense constellation of 
the Ship, or the phosphorescent clouds of Magellan, arise on 
the horizon. We pass those latitudes, as if we were descend- 
ing a river, and we might deem it no hazardous undertaking, 
if we mad6 the voyage in an open boat." Mr. Bailey, in his 
Four Years in the West Indies, relates an adventure, nearlv 
answering to that here referred to. The master of one of 
the small fishing smacks that ply along the coasts of Scotland, 
who had no other knowledge of navigation than that which 
enabled him to keep his dead reckoning, and to take the sun 
with his quadrant at noon-day, having heard that sugar was 
a very profitable cargo, determined, by way of speculation, 
upon a trip'to St. Vincent, to bring a few hogsheads of the 
commodity on his own account into the Scottish market. 
Accordingly, he freighted his vessel ; made sail; crossed the 
Bay of Biscay in a gale ; got into the trade winds, and scud- 
ded before them, at the rate of seven knots an hour, trusting 
to his dead reckoning all the way. He spoke no vessel during 
the whole voyage ; and never once saw land until on the 
morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he descried St. Vincents 
right ahead, and running down, under a light breeze, along 
the windward coast of the island, came to anchor* The 
private signal of the little vessel was unknown to any of the 
merchants, and it immediately attracted notice; The natives 
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were perfectlj astonished-T-thej had never heard of sach a 
feat before ; and deemed it quite impossible that a mere fish- 
ing smack, worked only bj four men, a^d commanded by an 
ignorant master, should plough the billows of the Atlantic, 
and reach the West Indies in safety — ^yet so it was. This 
relation justifies the title given by the Spaniards to the zone 
where the trade winds are constant, el Golpo de las Damas, 
the Sea of the Ladies, on account of the ease with which it 
may be navigated, the uniform temperature prevalent night 
and day, and its pacific aspect 

Milner*8 Gallery of Nature. 



1. Are the Trade winds permanent or 
periodical? 

3. Whence has their name most likely 
been derived ? 

8. State the limits between which they 
prerail. 

4. In what direction do they blow north 
of the Equator, and in what soath ? 

5. Do we pass at once from the N. E. to 
theS.E. Trades? 

6. What separates them ? 

7. What mean you by an easterly wind, 
and what by an easterly stream? 

8. To whom owe we the discovery of 
the "Trades?" 

9. Why is this rarely mentioned with 
the name of Columbus ? 

10. When did Columbus discover San 
Salvador, one of the Bahamas? 

U. Who discovered the route to India 
by the Gape of Good Hope, and when ? 

13. How did the crew of Columbus feel 
in the N. £. trade wind ? 



18. What voyages are most easily made 
by these fitvominjir gales ? 

14. What things are particularly de- 
lightftil in the x«e^on of these winds ? 

15. What did Columbus sayabout them? 

16. What says Las Casas on the same 
subject? 

17. In what terms does Humboldt 
speak of the tropical regions at sea ? 

18. What was theamount of knowledge 
possessed by the master of the fishing 
smack spoken of? 

19. On the morning of what day from 
his starting did he descry St. \lncents? 

20. How many men worked the smack? 
31. Now how came it that such a ressel 

could sail to the W. Indies ? 

22. What name do the Spaniards give 
the zone of the Trades? 

28. Now say, are notOod's wisdom and 
goodness rezy apparent in these perma- 
nent winds? 

24. To whom should we ever look in 
prosecuting the voyage of life ? 



XIV.— AMUSING ANECDOTES OF THE PAKKOT. 

We are told by Comte de Buifon, that his sister had a parrot 
which would frequently speak to himself, and seemed to fancy 
that some one addressed him. He often asked for his paw, 
and answered by holding it up. Though he liked to hear 
the voice of children, he seemed to have an antipathy to them, 
and bit them till he drew blood. He had also his objects of 
attachment, and though his choice was not very nice, it was 
constant. He was excessively fond of the cook-maid ; fol- 
lowed her every where, sought for her when absent, and sel- 
dom missed finding her. If she had been some time out of 
his sight, the bird climbed with his bill and claws to her 
shoulders, and lavished on her his caresses. His fondness 
had fJl the marks of xylose and warm friendship. The girl 
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happened to tiave.a SQrd finger, which was tedious in. heal- 
ing, and SQ painful as to make her scream. While she 
uttered her moans, the parrot never left her chamher. The 
first thing he did every day was to pay her a visit ; and this 
tender condolence lasted the whole time of her confinem^t« 
when he returned to his former calm and settled attachment. 

Yet all this strong predilection for the girl, would seem to 
have heen more dire($ted to her office in tilie kitchen, than to 
her person ; for when another cook-maid succeeded her, the 
parrot showed the same degree of fondness to the new corner^ 
the very first day. 

Willoughby mentions a parrot, which, when a person said 
to it, — " Laugh, Poll, laugh," it laughed accordingly, and im- 
mediately after screamed out, — " What a fool ; to make me 
laugh." 

A parrot which had grown old with its master, shared 
with him the infirmities of age. Being accustomed to hear 
scarcely anting but the words, ** I am sick," When a pier- 
son asked it <<How do you do?" *<I am sick," it replied 
with a doleful tone, stretching itself along ; " I am sick." 

A gentleman who resided at Gosport in Hampshire, and 
had frequent business across the water to Portsmouth, was 
astonished one day on going to the beach to look for a boat, 
and finding none, to hear the words distinctly repeated, — 
"Over master? Going over?" (which is the manner that 
watermen are in the habit of accosting people when they are 
waiting for passengers.) The cry stiU assailing his ears, he 
looked earnestly around him, to discover from whence the 
voice came ; when, to his great surprise, he beheld the parrot 
in a cage, suspended from a public house window on the beach, 
vociferating the boatman's expressions. 

The following curious instance of limited loquacity occurred 
with tk brace of parrots in London. A tradesman who had a 
shop in the Old Bailey, opposite the prison, kept two parrots, 
for the inconvenience of his neighbours, a green disturber and 
tk gray. The green parrot was taught to speak when there 
was a knock at the street door — the gray put in his word 
T^hehever the bell was rung ; but they only knew two short 
phrases of English a-piece, though they pronounced these very 
distinctly. The house in which these " Thebans" lived, had 
& projecting old-fashioned front, so that the first floor could 
not be seen from the pavement on the same side of the way ; 
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and one daj wben they vere left at home by themaelves, 
hanging out of a window, some one knocked at the street door. 
" Who's there V said the green parrot — in the exercise of his 
office. "The man with the leather!" was the replj; to 
which the bird answered with his further store of language, 
which was " Oh, ho I" The door not being opened immediatdj 
as he expected, the stranger knocked a second time. " Who B 
there?" said the green parrot again, — "Away with your 
who's there," said the man with the leather, " why don't yon 
come down?" to which the parrot again made the same an- 
swer, " Oh, ho !" This response so enraged the risitor, that 
be dropped the knocker, and rang foriously at the house bell ; 
but this proceeding bronght the gray parrot, who called out 
in a new Toice, " Go to the gate," — " To the gate !" mnttAred 
the appellant, who saw no snob conTonience, and moreover 
imagmed that the servants were bantering him. " What 
gate?" cried he, getting out into the kennel, that he might 
have the advantage of seeing his interhiontor. " N'ew-gate," 
responded the gray parrot — just at the moment when bis 
species wss diacovereo. Appandix to Goldimith, 

I. Wwit IhaaaatherMlfUlMtlMPW- 
TOt poMMHd bj Bnffim'i lUtar Jartit 
S.HOW did It act irhantlugliiluida 

S. W&iit did tbt parrot ni«k« ot In 
WlllMVlibT, m unbind UrigrW in t 

i, lall ms ihs uweiloi* of tiu oM pu- 
nt isd of bti old IDMtO. 

5. Wbo iriU t<n Dio tliB iM^bkU* itorj 
otibopMTOt at OoKKHt r 

e. Wbit iru tba nrionr nt Ui» punta 
ktpt bf ttao DBdHnian in Uw OldBallaif 

f. ifJna did tin gnm panot apeak, 
and wiMD (lie gnj t 

6. I>eaciib« Itae oM-fuIiioned tiaiue 
irtiere ttaeaa parrota llyeJ. „_ __ 

9. WIb kuookad « tba iliat door aae dentand tbelr mi 



a maned nliaa 



SECTION III. 



MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS 
SCIENCE AND GENERAL HISTORY. 



I.— CONVERSATION ON THE ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF 

MATTER. 



Latin. 

De-fined', v finis. 

Ex-ten'sion, n. tendSre^ 

Im-pen-e-tra-bill-ty , n..penetraTe. 

Di-yis-i-bil'i-ty, n, dividSre. 

Mo-bill-ty, n mobflis. 

In-e]<tia, n ars. 

In-de-struc-ti-biTi ty, n..8tru5re. 

At-trac'tion, 7k trahgre. 

Pai^ti-cle, n pars. 

Mole'cules, n. moles. 

Defi-nite, adj, finis. 

Dif-fosed', part fundSre. 

Mag-m-fies, « {^^ 

O-do-rifer-ons, o4;......odor. 



Sub'til-ty, n... subtilis. 

EmVnat-ingf part manare. 

E-mit'ting, pari mittSre. 

Dis-solved', part solvere. 

De-duc'tions, n, ducSre. 

Im-pelling, part peUere. 

Ul'ti-mate, <mj, iiltimns. 

At-ten-u-a'-tion, n tenuis. 

Gbeek. 

Spher^i-cal, adj sphaira. 

Hy-poth'e-sis, n hupo, thesis. 

Aroms, n temno. 

Sy-non'y-mous, adj onSma. 

Mi'cro^pe, «. {"^ 



Father. Do you understand, my dears, what philosophers 
mean when they make use of the word Matter ? 

Em. Are not all things which we see and feel composed 
of matter? 

Fa. Everything which is the object of our senses is com- 
posed of matter, differently modified or arranged : but, in a 
philosophical sense, it is defined to be an extended, impene- 
trahle, inactive, and moveable substance.^ 

1 The essential properties of matter, then stated here are, EgtSMbm, Trnpenebra- 
MUte, /HoimUti^, inenta, and McMUtjh to which may be added Figwne, or form, 
which is the result of extension, for we oannot conceive that a boor has Irogth, 
breadth, and thickness, without ito having some kind of figure.— Me«CnMliM% 
that is the property by which matter nerer ceases to eidst,— ^ttroetioiH tibe pn^ 
perty by which bodies tend towards each other. 
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Gh. If by extension is meant length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, matter, undoubtedly, is an extended substance. Its 
impenetrability also is manifest by the resistance it makes 
to the touch. 

Em. And the other properties nobody will deny ; for all 
material objects are, of themselves, without motion, which 
I suppose is what is meant by inactive : and yet, it may be 
readily conceived that, by the application of a proper force 
there is no body which cannot be moved, whence it may be 
said to be moveable. But I remember. Papa, that you told 
us something strange about the divisibility of Matter, which 
you said might be continued without end. 

' Fa. I did, some time ago, mention this as a curious and 
interesting subject ; and this is a very fit time for me to ex- 
plain it. 

Gh. Gan matter indeed be infinitely divided ? For I sup- 
pose that this is what is meant by a aivision without end* 

Fa. Difficult as this may at first appear, yet it seems 
very capable of proof. Gan you imagine a particle of matter 
to be so small as not to have an upper and an under surface? 

Gh. Gertainly not ; every portion of matter, however mi- 
nute, must have two surfaces at least ; and then I see that it 
follows of course that it is divisible ; for the upper surface 
could be separated from the under one, and this again be 
repeated to infinity. 

Fa. Your conclusion is just ; matter is by some considered 
to be infinitely divisible, and many arguments besides yours 
have been advanced in support of that opinion ; nevertheless 
it is impossible to imagine that the molecules of which you 
conceive matter to consist, can be composed of anything else 
than certain definite but excessively minute indivisible atoms, 
and this is the opinion now adopted by most philosophers, 
although it is perhaps a question which is incapable of satis- 
factory solution. 

Em. But you were kind enough to say that you would 
mention to us some remarkable instances of the minute 
division of matter. 

Fa. A few years ago a lady spun a single pound of wool 
into a thread 168,000 yards long: and Mr. Boyle mentions 
that two grains and a half of silk were spun into a thread of 
300 yards in length. If a pound of silver, which contains 
5760 grains, and a single grain of gold, be melted together. 
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the gold will be equally diffused througbont tbe whole mass 
of silver ; so that if one grain of tbe mass be dissolved in a 
liquid ccjled aquafortis, which is crude nitric acid, the gold 
will fall to the bottom. 6j this ejqperiment it is evident 
that a grain may be divided into 5761 visible parts, for only 
the 5761st part of the gold is contained in a single grain of 
the mass. 

Gold-beaters can spread a grain of gold into a leaf con- 
taining fifty square inches ; and this leaf may be readily 
divided into 500,000 parts ; each of which is visible to the 
naked eye. By the help of a microscope, which magnifies the 
area or surface of a body 100 times, the 100th part of each 
of these becomes visible ; that is, the fifty millionth part of 
a grain of gold will be visible, or a single grain of that metal 
may be divided into fifty million visible parts. But the gold 
which covers the silver wire, used in making what is called 
gold lace, is spread over a much larger surface ; yet it pre- 
serves, even if examined by a microscope, a uniform appear- 
ance. It has been calculated that one grain of gold, under 
these circumstances, would cover a surface of nearjy thirty 
square yards. 

In the gilding of buttons, ^yq grains of gold, which is ap- 
plied as an amalgam with mercury, is allowed to each gross, 
so that the coating deposited must amount to the 110,000th 
part of an inch in thickness. 

The natural divisions of matter are still more surprising. 
In odoriferous bodies, such as lavender-water, camphor, 
musk, asafoetida, and scents of various kinds, a wonderful 
subtilty of parts is perceived : for though they are perpetu- 
ally filling a considerable space with odoriferous particles, 
yet these bodies lose but a very small part of their weight or 
quantity in a great length of time. One grain of musk has 
been known to perfume a room for the space of , twenty years. 
In the perfume emanating from a flower, how diminutive 
must be the particles that reach the olfactory nerves of the 
nose when we smell them, and which are themselves invisible 
and cause no sensible diminution to the bulk of the plant 

The Lycoperdon, or puft-ball, is a fungus growing in the 
form of a tubercle, which, being pressed, bursts, emitting a 
dust so fine and so light, that it floats through the air with 
the appearance of smoke. Examined under the microscope, 
this dusty which is the seed of the plant, appears under the 
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form of globules of un orange colour, perfectly roanded, and 
in diameter about the fiftieth part of a hair ; so that if this 
calculation be correct, and a globule were taken having the 
diameter of a hair, it would be one hundred ftnd tweutv-fiye 
thousand times as great as the seed of the Ijcoperdon. 

In Leslie's **Natural Philosophy" we read that millions of the 
insect Monas gislatinosa, found among duck- weed, are sporting 
about in one cb-op of liquid : and that the Vibrio undula, found 
on the same plant, is computed to be ten thousand million 
times smaller than a hemp seed. Now, if it be admitted 
that these little animals are possessed of organized parts» 
€uch as a heart, stomach, muscles, veins, arteries, &c., and 
that thej are possessed of a complete system of circulating 
fluids, similar to what is found in larger animals, we seem to 
approach to an idea of the infinite divisibility of matter. It 
has indeed been calculated that a particle of the blood of one 
of these animalcules is as much smaller than a ^lobe one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, as that globe is smaller than the 
whole earth. Nevertheless, if these particles be compared 
with the particles of light, it is probable that they would be 
found to exceed them in bulk as much as mountains exceed 
single grains of sand. 

There is a very familiar example in the sweetening of tea, 
a small lump of sugar extending its influence throughout the 
entire cup-full ; and in one drop how diminutive must be 
the portion of sugar. 

Again, a drop of port-wine put into a tumbler of water will 
tinge the whole mass, so that one drop of it can contatn^but 
a very minute portion of the wine. 

A single grain of copper dissolved in nitric acid, will give 
a blue tint to three pints of water : by which the copper is 
attenuated at least one hundred million times. 

I might enumerate many other instances of the same kind ; 
but these, I doubt not, will be sufficient to convince you into 
what very miiiute parts matter is capable of being divided ; 
and with these we will close our present conversation. 

Fa. Now, my dear Charles, let me be the questioner, after 
our several conversations relating to the same subject, in order 
to find if you have entered into the spirit of the information 
you have received, and made such deductions as may be 
useful to you. 

Ch. Most willingly, Papa. 
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Fa. You have learned, in this latter conversation, that 
matter is philosophically defined to be an extended, impene" 
trahlet iruictive, and moveable substance. How do jou under- 
stand these terms ? 

Ch. Extension is that principle of matter by which it 
occupies a part of space. Impenetrability implies a pro- 
perty by which two bodies cannot exist in the same place 
at the same time. Inactive and moveable apply to a body 
which resists, in any degree, a force impelling it to a change 
of state, with regard to motion and rest ; but which may be 
moved, if sufficient force be applied to it 

Em. Of what shape are the ultimate particles of the gener- 
ality of natural solids ? 

Fa. It is the opinion of most philosophers I have read 
that they are, for the most part, spherical; but many different 
ideas have been formed as to the nature of matter. What 
is your optnion, now, after our conversation on the subject ? 

Ch. Matter is said to be infinitely divisible ; and many are 
the arguments advanced in support of that hypothesis ; yet, it 
can only be divisible as being composed of atoms ; but an 
atom cannot be divided by any natural means. 

Em. Is there, then, any difference between matter and 
body? 

Fa. Yes: for although bodies are composed of matter, those 
terms are not strictly synonymous. Bodies are capable of 
being divided ; because the atoms of which they are composed 
may, by various means, be separated. The attenuation of 
gold on wire, of which mention has been made, is not per- 
haps, strictly speaking, a division of matter, but of body. 

Ch. Are bodies of themselves inactive, or inert ? 

Fa. They must be so until they are forced into action. It 
has been well observed, in elucidation of this fact, that a 
tranquil pool of wat^r is inert ; but when made to fall on a 
mill-wheel, it becomes an immensely active power. 

Joyce*s Scientific Dialogues. 



1. Of what is every thing which we Bee 
and feel composed ? 

2. How is matter definei ? 

S. What are the essentiHl properties of 
matter, and saj what >'ou understand bj 
each? 

i. Can matter be divided into very mi- 



as not to hare an upper and an under 
surface ? 

6. If it has these, must it still be dirlsi. 
ble? 

7. In short do not some philosophers 
conceive that it can be divided without 
end? 



nute particles ? 8. What length of thread did the U4y 

ft. Can JOU think of a particle so small | spin out of a single pound of wool ? 
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9. What length of thread did 2^ griiini 
ot silk make? 

10. Explain to ine how one grain of gold 
may be divided into 6761 visible parts. 

11. Give me further instances of the 
manner in which Kold can be divided, par- 
ticularly in iis covering silver wire and 
gilding buttons. 

12. Are not the natural divisions of 
mutter much mure wonderful tlian the 
urttticial ? 

18. What about the grain of musk in a 
room? 

14. Before we can smell a body, must 
some portions ot the substance touch Uiu 
nostrila ? 

15. t^ hat does the dust of the Lycoper- 
dou tmn out to be uuder the microscope? 



. 16. Are not millions ofinseots found in 
a single drop of liquid ? 

17. Must not parts of these creatures be 
inconceivably small ? 

18. Tell me about the piece of sngar in 
the tea, the drop of wine iu the tumbler 
of water, the grain of copper iu the nitric 
acid. 

19. What do you uuderstand by ulti- 
mate particles ? 

:;0. £xptaiu to me the difference be- 
tween maiier and bod^. 

21. Is not the earih where we live teem- 
iug with wonders? 

22. Must not tlie g^eat Being who made, 
supports, and governs all things, be 
worthy of ail love and praise ? 



II.- A CHEMICAL TEA LECTURE. 



Latin. 

Op-er-a'tion, n opus. 

In-fu'sion, n fundgre. 

Ex'tract, n trahere. 

Liq'uor, n liquere. 

De-coc'tion, n coquSre. 

Mac-er-a'tion, n macer. 

Soru-ble, adj solvere. 

Dis-persed', part spargere. 

Dis-solves', v solvgre. 

Sol' vent ». solvere. 

Tui<bid, adj turba. 



E-vap-o-ra'tion, n vapor. 

Ex-ha-la'tion, n halare. 

Sat'u-ra-ted, adj satis. 

Vol'a-tile, adj volare. 

Con-densed', part densus. 

Dis-til-la'tion, n stillare. 

chem'is-try, n. 
weighed, part. 
mois'ture, ». 
fia'vour, n. 



Tutor. Come : the tea is ready. Lay by your book, and let 
us talk a little. You haye often assisted in making tea, but 
perhaps have never considered what kind of an operation it is. 

Pupil. An operation of cookery, is it not ? 

T. You may call it so ; but it is properly an operation of 
chemistry. 

P. Of chemistry! I thought that that had been a yery 
deep sort of a business. 

T. there are many things in - common life that belong 
to the deepest of sciences. Making tea is the chemical oper- 
ation called infusion, which is, when a hot liquor is poured 
upon a substance in order to extract something from it. The 
water^ you see, extracts from the tea-leayes their colour and 
flavour. 

P. Would not cold water do the same ? 

T. It would, but more slowly. Heat assists almost all 
liquors in their power of extracting the virtues of herbs and 
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other substances. Thus, good housewives were formerly 
used to boil their tea, in order to get all the goodness from 
it as completely as possible. The greater heat and agitation 
of boiling makes the water act more powerfully. The liquor 
in which a substance has been boiled is called a decoction 
of that substance. 

P. Then we had a decoction of mutton at dinner to-daj. 

T. We had — ^broth is a decoction, and gruel and barley- 
water are decoctions. 

P. And ink — 

T. No — the materials of which ink is composed are steeped 
in a cold liquor, which operation is termed maceration. In 
all these cases, you see, the whole substance does not mix 
with the liquor, but only part of it. The reason of which is, 
that part of it is soluble in the liquor, and part not. 

P. What do you mean by soluble ? 

T. Solution is when a solid put into a fluid entirely dis- 
appears in it, leaving the liquor clear. Thus, when I throw 
this lump of sugar into my tea, you see it gradually wastes 
away till it is all gone, the tea remaining as clear as before, 
though I can tell by the taste that the sugar is dispersed 
through all parts of it. The body which thus disappears, is 
said to be soluble, and the liquor it dissolves in, is called the 
solvent, or menstruum. 

P. Salt is a soluble substance. 

T. Tes. But what if I were to throw a lump of chalk 
into some water ? 

P. It would make the water white. 

T. While you stirred it — no longer ; afterwards it would 
sink undissolved to the bottom. 

P. Chalk, then, is not soluble. 

T. No, not in water ; when stirred up in a liquor so as to 
cause it to lose its transparency, it is said to be diffused. 
Now, suppose you had a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, and 
tea-leaves, and were to throw it into water, either hot or 
cold ; what would be the effect ? 

P. The sugar and salt would disappear, being dissolved. 
The tea-leaves would yield their colour and taste. And the 
chalk — 

'i • The chalk would sink to the bottom with tho tea-leaves, 
unless the water were stirred, when it would be rendered tur- 
bid or muddy. After the operation, the tea-leaves, if dried 
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and weighed, would be found to have lost part of their weight, 
and the water would have gained it. In some case?, it is an 
extremely small portion of a substance that is soluble, but 
tlien it is that in which its most remarkable qualities reside. 
Thus, a small piece of spice will communicate a strong flavour 
to a large quantity of liquid, and jet lose but a trifle of its 
weight. 

P. When I observed that chalk was insoluble, you said 
pointedly, in water it is : I suppose, then, that in some other 
liquid it is soluble. 

T. Tes — in acids ; that is, in vinegar and other liquids of 
a similar class. Indeed, in proper menstrua, not only is 
chalk soluble, but most other bodies ; even the metals, those 
solid and seemingly indestructible bodies, by being put into 
certain liquids, become converted into transparent fluids. 

P. How exceedingly curious ! 

T. It is. Upon this principle are founded many curious 
matters in the arts. Thus, spirit-varnish is made of a solu- 
tion of various gums or resins in spirits, that will not dissolve 
in water. Therefore, when it has been laid over any sub- 
stance with a brush, and is become dry, the rain or the mois- 
ture of the air will not affect it. This is the case with the 
beautiful varnish laid upon coaches. On the other hand, 
the varnish left by gum- water could not be washed off by 
spirits. 

P. I remember, when I made gum-water, upon setting 
the cup in a warm place, the water all dried away, and left 
the gum just as it was before. Would the same happen if I 
had sugar or salt dissolved in the water. 

T. Yes, upon exposing the solution to warmth, it would 
dry away, and you would get back your salt or sugar in a 
solid state, as before. 

P. But if I were to do so with a cup of tea, what should I 
get? 

T. Not tea-leaves, certainly ! But your question makes a 
few observations necessary. It is the property of heat to 
make most things fly off in vapour, which is called evapora- 
tion, or exJialation, But this it does in very different degrees 
to different substances. Some are easily made to evaporate ; 
others very difficultly, and others not at all by the most vio- 
lent fire we raise. Fluids in general are easily evaporahle ; 
but not equally so. Spirit of wine flies off in vapour much 
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sooner than water ; so that if jou had a mixture of the two, 
by applying a gentle heat you might dtive off almost all the 
spirit, while the greater part of the water would remain. 
Water, again, is more evaporable than oil. Some solid sub- 
stances are much disposed to evaporate ; thus, smelling-salts 
by a little heat may entirely be driven away in the air. But, 
in general, solids are move^xed than fluids ; and, therefore, 
when a solid is dissolved in a fluid, it may commonly be 
recovered again by evaporation. It is by this operation that 
common salt is obtained from sea- water and salt-springs, 
either by the artificial application of heat, or by the natural 
heat of the sun. When a quantity of water contains as much 
salt as it will dissolve, it is called a saturated solution ; upon 
evaporating which a little, -the salt begins to assume the 
solid state, forming little regular masses called crystals. 
Sugar may be made in like manner to form crystals, and 
then it is sugar-candy. But, now to your question about tea. 
On exposing it to considerable heat, those flue particles in 
which its flavour consists, being as volatile or evaporable 
as the water, would fly off along with it; and when the 
infusion came to dryness, there would be left only those par- 
ticles in which its roughness and colour consist. This would 
make what is called an extract of a plant. 

P. What becomes of the water that evaporates ? 

T. A very proper question — it ascends into the air, and 
unites with it, causing it to become moist or dewy. But if, 
however, the vapour in its way happen to be stopped by any 
cold body, it is condensed — that is, it returns to the state of 
water again. Lift up the lid of the tea-pot, and you will see 
water collected on the inside of it, which is the condensed 
steam which rises from the hot tea beneath it. Hold a spoon 
or knife in the way of the steam which bursts out from the 
spout of the tea-kettle, and you will find it immediately 
covered with drops of water. This operation of turning a 
liquid into vapour, and then condensing it, is called distill<t- 
tion* For this purpose, the vessel in which the liquor is heated 
is closely covered with another called the head, into which the 
steam rises and is condensed. It is then drawn off by means 
of a pipe from this vessel called a stilly into another called a 
receiver. In this way all sweet-scented and aromatic liquors 
' are drawn from fragrant vegetables by means of water or 
spirits. The fragrant part being very volatile, rises along 
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with the steam of the water or spirit, and remains united 
with it after it is condensed. Rose-water and spirit of laven- 
der are liquors of this kind. 

P. Then the water collected on the inside of the tea-pot 
lid should have the fragrance of the tea. 

T. It should — ^but unless the tea were extremely strong, 
you could scarcelj perceive it. 

P. I think I have heard of making salt water fresh by 
means of distillation. 

T. Yes, that is an old discovery lately revived. The salt 
in sea- water being of a fixed nature, does not rise with the 
steam ; and, therefore, on condensing the steam, the water is 
found to be fresh. And this indeed is the method nature 
employs in raising water by exhalation from the ocean, which, 
collecting in clouds, is condensed in the cold regions of the 
air, and falls down in rain. — But our tea is done ; so we will 
now put an end to our chemical lecture. 

P. But is this real chemistry ? 

T. Yes, it is. 

P. Why, I understand it all without any difficulty. 

T. I intended that you should. Evenings at Home, 



1. What mean 70a bv an infusion ? 

2. What by a decoction ? 
8. What by maceration ? 

4. What du you say of a solid, when it 
entirely disajtpears in a fluid ! 

$. When do you say a substance is diC. 
ftuied? 

6. Is chalk soluble in acids ? 

7. To what class of liquids does Tiuegar 
belong? 

8. what effect has heat upon most 
things, particularly liquids ? 

9. If Tou apply heat to a mixture of 

Sirit-of.wtne and water, which of these 
es off first? 



10. flow do you obtain common salt 
fh>m sea water ? 

11. If vapour be stopped by any cold 
body, what effect follows ? 

12. Explain to me the process of dis- 
tillation. 

13. Whence comes the yapour that 
forms clouds and rain ? 

14. If firom the sea, why is it not salt 
then ? 

15. Is not this arrangement of Ood very 
simple-luoking indeed ? 

16. But does not this vary dmplicity 
add to its beauty ? 



III.— TRANSLATION OF THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH 

BIBLE. 



Latix. 
Trang-U'tion, n. {''fe^^' 

Pro-found', adi, fundos. 

O-rig^-nal, ac2; ....oiiri. 

Hargin-al, cmj margo. 

Gom-mit'tee, n. mittSre. 

Pro-prtioiu, adj propitias. 

De-lib-er-a'tion, n ubra. 



E-lapsed', part labi. 

Scrip'tures, n scribSre. 

In-spi-ra'tion, n spirare. 

In-falli-bin-ty, n faUSre. 

Con-cui<rent, adj currgre. 

In-du'bi-ta-bly, adv dubitaro. 

Ven'er-a-ble-ness, n venerari. 

Con-sum-ma'tion, a sammus. 
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The translation of the Bible at present in use in England 
was undertaken by the authority of King James I. of Eng- 
land. He came to the throne in 1 603. Several objections 
having been made to the " Bishop's Bible," then in general 
use, he ordered a new translation to be made. This work 
he committed to fiftj-four men ; but before the translation 
was commenced, seven of them had either died, or had declined 
the task, so that it was actually accomplished by forty-seven. 
All of them were eminently distinguished for their piety, and 
for their profound acquaintance with the original laiiguages. 
This company of eminent men was divided into six classes, 
and to each class was allotted a distinct part of the Bible to 
be translated. '* Ten were to meet at Westminster, and to 
translate from Genesis to the end of the second book of Kings. 
Eight assembled at Cambridge, and were to translate the re* 
maining historical books, the Psalms, Job, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes. At Oxford, seven were to translate the four 
greater Prophets, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the 
twelve minor Prophets. The four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation, were assigned to another com- 
pany of eight at Oxford ; and the Epistles were allotted to a 
company of seven at Westminster. Lastly, another company 
at Cambridge were to translate the Apocrypha." 

To these companies the king gave instructions to guide 
them in their work, of whigh the following is the substance : — 

The Bishop's Bible, then used, to be followed, and to be 
altered as little as the original would permit. 

The names of the sacred writers to be retained as they 
were commonly used. 

When a word had different significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used by the fathers, and 
most eminent writers. 

No alteration to be made in the chapters and verses. No 
.marginal notes to be affixed, except to explain the Greek . 
and Hebrew words that could not be briefly and fitly ex- 
plained in the text. Reference to parallel places to be set 
down in the margin. 

Each man of a company to take the same chapters, and 
translate them according to the best of his abilities ; and 
when this was done, all were to meet together and compare 
their translations, and agree which should be regarded as 
correct. 
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Each book, when thus translated and approved, to be sent 
to eyerj other company for their approbation. 

Besides this, the translators were authorized, in cas6s of 
great difficulty, to send letters to any learned men in the 
kingdom to obtain their opinions. 

In this manner the Bible was translated into English. In 
the first itLStance, each individual translated each book alloted 
to his company. Secondly, the readings to be iadopted were 
agreed upon by that company assembled together. The book 
thus finished was sent to each of the other companies to be 
examined. At these meetings one read the English, and 
the rest held in their hands some Bible, of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, etc. If they found any fault, says 
Selden, they spoke ; if not, he read on. 

The translation was commenced in 1607, and completed 
in about three years. At the end of that time, three copies of 
it were sent to London. Here a committee of six reviewed 
the work, which was afterwards reviewed by Dr. Smith, who 
wrote the preface, and by Dr. Bilson. It was first printed, 
in 1611, at London, by Robert Barker. 

From this account, it is clear that no ordinary care was 
taken to furnish to English readers a correct translation of 
the sacred Scriptures. No translation c»f the Bible was ever 
made under more happy auspices ; and it would now be impos- 
sible to furnish another translation in our language under cir- 
cumstances so propitious. Whether we contemplate the num- 
ber, the learning, or the piety of the men employed in it ; the 
cool deliberation with which it was executed ; the care taken 
that it should secure the approbation of the most learned 
men, in a country that embosomed a vast amount of litera- 
ture ; the harmony with which they conducted their work ; 
or the comparative perfection of the translation, we see equal 
cause of gratitude to the great Author of the Bible that we 
have so pure a translation of his word. 

From this time the English language became fixed. More 
than two hundred years have elapsed, and yet the simple 
and majestic purity and power of the English tongue is ex- 
pressed in the English translation of the Bible, as clearly as 
when it was given to the world. It has become the standard 
of our language ; and nowhere can the purity and expressive 
dignity of this language be so fully found as in the sacred 
Scriptures. 
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The friends of this translation have never claimed for it 
inspiration or infallibility. Tet it is the concurrent testi- 
mony of all who are competent to express an opinion, that 
no translation of the Bible into any language has preserved 
so faithfully the sense of the original as the English. Phrases 
there may be, and it is confessed there are, which modem 
criticism has shown not to express all the meaning of the 
original ; but as a whole, it indubitably stands unrivalled. 
Nor is it probable that any translation can now supply its 
place, or improve upon its substantial correctness. The fact 
that it has, for two hundred years, poured light into the minds 
of millions, and guided the steps of generation after genera- 
tion in the way to heaven, has given to it somewhat of the 
venerableness which appropriately belongs to a book of God. 
Successive ages may correct some of its few unimportant 
errors ; may throw light on some of its obscure passages ; but, 
to the consummation of all things, it must stand, wherever 
the English language is spoken, as the purest specimen of its 
power to give utterance to the meaning of ancient tongues, 
and of the simple and pure majesty of the language which 
we speak. Albert Barnes, 



1. By the command of wbatlcinfr, was 
the tranRlation of the authorized Eugli&h 
bihle made? 

3. When did be accede to the English 
throne ? 

8. What was the bible then in use called? 

4. To bow many learned men was the 
task committed ? 

5. But what was the actual number of 
translators? 

6. State the qaalifications of these men 
for the duty. 

7. Into how many classes was this com- 
pany of distinguished men divided ? 

8. Into how many portions was the 
bible divided for the pnrpose of being 
translnted ? 

9. Tell me the books in the first portion, 
the second, the third, &c. 

10. Within what limits were they kept 
by the king's instruclions? 



11. How did the kitig's instructions mn 
with regard to each man's, and each com. 
pany's duty ? 

12. When was the translation com- 
menced, and vt hen completed ? 

13. Who wrote the preface to it? 

14. Name the first printer of it. 

15. Is it not evident that the greatest 
care was taken in making thistranslation? 

16. Is not the Christian world greatly 
more divided now, than it was in those 
days ? 

17. Will any boy tell me why a transla- 
tion of the bible could not now be made so 
happily as it was then ? 

18. Should we not be thankful to God 
that we have so faithful a translation of 
His Word? 

19. Of what glorious personage do the 
Scriptures mainly speak? 

20. Who Mill quote to me the words oi 
John T. 89? 



IV.— ANECDOTES OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Alfbed, sumamed the Great, sixth king of England, of the Saxon dvnasty, bom in 
849, ascended the throne in 871, at the afse of 23. He at first conquered the Danes— by 
which term we ought to understand all the Scandinavian nations, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, indiscriminately, but having been defeated by them, he, concealing 
himself under the garb of a minstrel, entered their camp in order to gain such know- 
led^e as might enable him to conquer them. This bold step was rewarded with 
•^ccess. Allied by the knowledge he had gained, he succeeded in overcoming his 
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Ibrmidable eoemie*. London, which was stiU In their power, he took (884) ; and. br 
his skill, secured the tranouillity of England. He civilised the country, established 
laws, introduced trial by jury, and divided the land into counties. He also rerived 
arts, sciences, and letters; composed several works with his own pen ; made com- 
imerce and navigation flourish, and laid the foundntion of the maritime power of 
England. In his will it is written that the English ought to be as free as their 
thoughtB.'-'BiograpiiiotA JMctionaty. 



Alfred the Great had reached his twelfth year hefore he had 
even learned his alphahet* An interesting anecdote is told 
of the occasion on which he was first prompted to apply him- 
self to hooks. His mother had shown him and his brothers 
a small yolume, illuminated in different places with coloured 
letters, and such other embellishments as were then in 
fashion. Seeing that it excited the admiration of her children, 
she promised that she would give it to the boy who should 
first learn to read it. Alfred, though the youngest, was the 
only one who had spirit enough to attempt obtaining it on 
such a condition. He immediately went and procured a 
teacher, and in a very short time was able to claim the prom- 
ised reward. When he came to the throne, notwithstanding 
his manifold duties, and a tormenting disease, which seldom 
allowed him an hour*s rest, he employed his leisure time 
either in reading or hearing the best books* His high regard 
for the best interests of the people he was called to govern, 
and the benevolence of his conduct, are well known. He 
encountered many difficulties in obtaining scriptural know- 
ledge, which the people of the present day have never experi- 
enced, and manifested an attachment to the sacred volume 
not often seen now. In those dark ages learning was con- 
sidered rather a reproach than an honour to a prince. In 
addition to which, his kingdom, for many years, was the seat 
of incessant war. Notwithstanding all this, Alfred found 
opportunity, not only to read the word of God, but actuaUy 
to copy out all the Psalms of David : which book he con- 
stantly carried in his bosom* That he profited greatly from 
reading the Scriptures is no matter of surprise, when we learn, 
that, lUfter the example of David, he earnestly sought divine 
teaching, and prayed that the Lord would open his eyes that 
he might understand his law. He frequently entered the 
churches secretly in the night for prayer ; and there lamented, 
with sighs, the want of more acquaintance with divine wis- 
dom. Having drunk into the spirit of the Bible, and experi- 
enced the rich consolation it affords, in setting before the 
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burdened sinner a free and fall salration in Jesns, he wisbed 
it published to all around ; he therefore commenced a trans- 
lation of the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, though he did not, 
however, live to finish the work. He died in the year 900. 
During his retreat at Athelnej, in Somersetshire, after his 
defeat bj the Banes, a beggar came to his little castle, and 
requested alms. His queen informed Alfred that thej bad 
but one small loaf remaining, which was insufficient for them- 
selves and their friends, who were gone in search of food, 
though with little hope of success. The king replied, "Give 
the poor Christian one half of the loaf. He that could feed 
five thousand men with five loaves and two fishes, can cer- 
tainly make the half loaf suffice for more than our necessity." 
The poor man was accordingly relieved, and Alfred's people 
shortly after returned with a store of fresh provisions I 



1. To what dynasty of Kinga did Alfred 
belonc: ? 

2. When was he bom, and ^hen did he 
ascend the throne ? 

8. How old ytuB he when he ascended 
the throne, and when he died ? 

4. What enemies had he to encounter? 

5. What people are oomprehended 
under the term Danes ? 

6. When defeated by them, how did he 
obtain knowledge of their strength ? 

7. With what success was this step at. 
tended ? 

8. When became he master of London? 

9. What did he do for England when he 
rid it of its enemies ? 

10. What noble statement is written in 
his will? 

11. How old was he before he knew his 
letters? 



12. What was the boy promised by his 
mother who should first learn to read the 
small volume f 

18. Which of the sons won this noble 
race, and claimed the prise? 

14. Of what book was Alfred partica- 
larlyfond? 

15. What did he find time to do, besidea 
read the Bible ? 

16. Does not this reprore those boys 
among us, who erumbie at learning 16 
lines only, on the^ondays ? 

17. Who came to his httle castle while 
he lay hid at Athelney? 

18. What quantity of food was in the 
castle ? 

19. Now giro me correctljr the beautiful 
christian answer he gave his queen. 

20. Did God forget Alfred for his kind, 
ness to the beggar f 



v.— ON THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 



Latin. 

Ve-Ioc'i-ties, n velox. 

Mo-ment'am, n movere. 

Di'al-plate, n dies. 

Ex-trem'i-ties, n exter. 

Discerned', part cerngre. 

In-es'tim-a-ble, ad^ aestidnaxe. 

Man'age-a-ble, adj manus. 

Cen-trip'e-tel, arfj....-f ««»*';|J^; 
Cen-trifu-gal, <«&•••••{ °®?^g^'. 



Pro-jec'tile, adj .jacSre. 

Dex-ter'i-ty, n dexter.' 

Im-pedl-ment, n pes. 

As-cent', n scandSre. 

Grav'i-ty, n gravis. 

Mag'ni-tude, n magnas. 

Per-pen-dic'u-lar, a<7/...pendere. 

Greek. 

Me-chan'ics, n mechane. 

Hor-i-zon'tal, adj, horos. 
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Ghables. Will jott now, Papa, explain the Mechauical 
Powers ? 

Father. I will : and you most bear in mind four things : 
1st, that the power acting may be either the effort of men or 
animals, springs, weight, steam, &c. ; 2. The resistance to be 
oyercome by the power, is the weight or object to be moved ; 
3. The point about which all the parts of the body moye is 
the prop ov fulcrum; 4. Observe the respectiye velocities of 
the power, and of the resisting body. But first, I hope you 
haye not forgotten what the Momentum of a body is. 

Gh. No, Papa : It is that force of a moving body which is 
estimated by the weight, multiplied into its velocity. 

Fa. May a small body, therefore, have an equal momentum 
with one much larger ? 

Gh. Yes, provided the smaller body move much swifter 
than the larger one, as the weight of the latter is greater than 
that of the former. 

Fa. What do yon mean when you say that one body moves 
swifter, or has a greater velocity than another ? 

Gh. I mean that it passes over a greater space in the same 
time. Tour watch will explain my meaning. The minute- 
hand travels round the dial-plate in an hour ; but the hour- 
hand takes twelve hours to perform its course ; consequently 
the velocity of the minute-hand is twelve times greater than 
that of the hour-hand; because, in the same time, (viz. twelve 
hours) it travels over twelve times the space that is gone 
through by the hour-hand. 

Fa. But this can be true only on the supposition that the 
two circles are equaL In my watch, the minute-hand is 
longer than the other, and consequently the circle described 
by it is larger than that described by the hour-hand. 

Gh. I see at once that my reasoning holds good only in the 
case where the hands are equal. 

Fa. There is, however, a particular point of the longer 
hand, of which it may be said, with the strictest truth, that 
it has exactly twelve times the velocity of the extreme point 
of the shorter hand. 

Gh. That is the point at which, if the remainder were cut 
off, the two hands would be equal. And, in fact, every dif« 
ferent point of the hand describes different spaces in the same 
time. 

Fa. The little pivot on which the two hands seem to move 
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(for thej are really moved bj different pirots, one within 
another) maj be called the centre of motion, which is a fixed 
point ; and the longer the hand is, the greater is the space 
described. ^ 

Gh. The extremities of the yanes of a windmill, when thej 
are going yerj fast, are scarcely distingaishable, though the 
separate parts, nearer the mill, are easUy discerned. This is 
owing to the Telocity of the extremities being so much greater 
than that of the other parts. 

Em. Does not the swiftness of the round-abouts which we 
see at fairs depend on the same principle ; yiz. the length of 
the poles upon which the seats are fixed ? 

Fa. Tes ; the greater the distance at which these seats are 
placed from the centre of motion, the greater is the space 
which the boys and girls travel for their halfpenny. 

Em. Those in the second row then, had a shorter ride for 
their money than those at the end of the poles. 

Fa. Yes ; shorter as to space, but the same as to time. In 
the same way, when you and Charles go round the gravel 
walk for half an hour's exercise, if he run, while you walk, 
he will, perhaps, have gone six or eight times round in the 
same time that you have been but three or four times. Now, 
as to time, your exercise has been equal ; but he nfay have 
passed over double the space in the same time. 

Ch. How does this apply to the explanation of the me- 
chanical powers ? 

Fa. You will find the application very easy. Without 
clear ideas of what is meant by time and space, it cannot be 
expected that you could readily comprehend the principles 
of Mechanics ; but let us proceed : 

There are six Mechanical powers : the Lever; the Wheel 
and Axle ; the Pulley ; the Inclined-plane ; the Wedge ; and 
the Screw; and one or more of them will be found employed 
in every machine; in fact, the great body of mechanism to be 
seen in our largest manufactories may be resolved into some 
one or more of these six powers. 

Em. Why are they called Mechanical Powers ? 

Fa. Because by their means we are enabled mechanically 
to raise weights, move heavy bodies, and overcome resistances, 
which, without their assistance, could not be done. 

Gh. But is there no limit to the assistance gained by 
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these powers? I remember reading of Archimedes,^ who 
said that with a place for his fulcrum, he would move the 
earth itself* 

Fa. Human power, with all the wonderful assistance which 
art can give, is jet yerj limited, and upon this principle, that 
*' what we gain in power we lose in time*^ For example : if 
by jour own unassisted strength jou are able to raise fiftj 
pounds to a certain distance in one minute, and if bj the help 
of machinerj, jou wish to raise 500 pounds to the same 
height, JOU will require ten minutes to perform it: thus jou 
increase jour power ten-fold, but it is at the expense of time ; 
or, in other words, jou are enabled to do, with one effort, in 
ten minutes, that which jou could have done in ten separate 
efforts in the same time. 

£m. The importance of mechanics, then, is not so great as 
we might imagine it to be at first sight ; as there is no real 
gain of force acquired bj the mechanical powers. 

Fa. You must consider that, although there be not anj 
actual increase of force gained bj these powers ; the advan- 
tages which men derive from them are inestimable* Suppose, 
for example, that several small weights, manageable b j human 
strength, are to be raised to a certain height, it maj bo full j 
as convenient to elevate them one bj one as to take the ad* 
vantage of the mechanical powers, in raising them all at once; 
because, as we have shown, the same time will be necessarj 
in both cases : but suppose jou have a large block of stone, 
of a ton weight, to carrj awaj, or a weight still greater, what 
would JOU do ? 

Em. I did not give that a thought 

Fa. Bodies of this kind cannot be separated into parts 
proportionate to human strength without immense labour, nor, 
perhaps, without rendering them unfit for those purposes to 
which thej are to be applied. Hence, then, jou perceive the 
great importance of the mechanical powers ; bj the use of 
which a man is enabled to manage with ease a weight manj 
times greater than himself. 

Gh. I have, in fact, seen a few men, bj means of pullejs, 
and seeminglj with no verj great exertion, raise an enormous 
oak into a timber- carriage, in order to convej it to its desti- 
nation. 

1 ArchimedM, the most celebrated of th« Greek Geometers, was bom in Sicily. 287 
B.C. He was killed when Syracuse was taken by the Romans, under Marceliu8» 
B.C. 212, aged 75. 
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Fa. A very excellent instance, Charles : for if the tree had 
been cut into such pieces as could have been managed by the 
natural strength of these men, it vould not have been worth 
carrying away for any purpose which required an extended 
length. 

Em. I now perceive it clearly. What is a Jfnlcrum, Papa ? 

Fa. It is the fixed point, pr prop, round which the other 
parts of a machine move. It is a Latin word, meaning a prop. 

Ch. The pivot, upon which the hands of your watch move, 
is a fulcrum, is it not. Papa ? 

Fa. Certainly it is : and you remember we called it also 
the centre of motion. The rivet of these scissors is also a 
fulcrum. 

Em. Is that a fixed point, or prop ? 

Fa. Undoubtedly, as it regards the two parts of the 
scissors ; for that always remains in the same position, while 
the other parts move about it. Again ; take the poker, and 
stir the fire, now that part of the bar on which the poker 
rests is a fulcrum ; for the poker moves upon it as a centre. 

It must be borne in mind, that a ^eater force, the weight, 
can under no circumstances be supported by a less, the power; 
the fact is, that by the contrivance of the lever, a portion of 
the resistance is made to be borne by the fulcrum, the whole 
of it being divided between that point and the point of ap- 
plication of the power. 

Are you now, my children, satisfied with the foregoing ex- 
planation of the Laws of Motion ? 

Ch. Yes, Papa ; and besides what you have there set forth, 
experience teaches us that it requires the same force to de- 
stroy motion as to produce it : therefore, all bodies are inac- 
tive, so that they cannot move unless in^elled, or stop unless 
by some force impressed on them. 

Fa. Is motion perpetual?. 

Ch. Tes ; as regards itself ; but no motion contrived by 
art can be perpetual, on account of the resistance of the 
medium. 

Fa. Are the centripetal and centrifugal forces always 
equal ? 

Ch. Tes, for as they act in contrary directions, they de- 
stroy each other*s effect ; so that neither body is suffered to 
fly off nor fall in, but is continued on its own proper and 
acquired orbit. 
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Fa. Then you account for the continued motions of the 
heayenlj bodies in this way ? 

Gh. Such, I find, is the opinion established by Science. 
The moon reyolyes about the earth from the same causes 
that the earth and other planets revolve about the sun; that 
is, by means of a projectile force, and a centripetal force tend-* 
ing to the centre ot the earth. 

Fa. Does this apply to all other kinds of motion ? 

Gh. The same principles certainly apply to all kinds of 
motion. 

Fa. In our Ninth Gonversation you were informed of the 
effect produced by motion on a person riding on horseback. 
Have you ever heard of any other example of this operation 
of the laws of motion ? 

Gh. I recollect a circumstance in point, related to me some 
time ago by a friend, who was present when it happened. 
But I never reflected till now how much it illustrates the 
present subject. It is this : — A troop of yeomanry cavalry 
had been raised in a northern district during the late war, 
consisting of farmers, butchers, &&, as is usual, and had 
become tolerably expert in their exercise ; but their horses 
had not been sufficiently trained to execute any manoeuvres 
with honour to themselves. Notice having been given that 
the reviewing officer of the district would pay them a visit on 
a certain day, for the purpose of inspection, the volunteers 
solicited the Golonel of a cavalry regiment, stationed in a 
neighbouring barracks, to lend them, for the important day, 
as many regularly trained horses as would mount them all 
for the review. The Golonel, smiling, complied. The yeo- 
men were mounted. Manoeuvres began, and went on tolerably 
well till a charge was sounded. The gallant troop rushed on 
with great rapidity, sword in hand, elate with pride in their 
own dexterity, when, lo ! the bugle suddenly sounded a halt. 
The dead stop of the horses at this signal, so different from 
anything their riders had been before accustomed to, threw 
most of them several feet over their heads, to the no small' 
humiliation of the yeomanry. Fortunately* they received but 
little personal injury. These poor fellows had therefore such 
a lesson on the Laws of Motion as, I suppose, they will never 
forget. 

Fa. I am glad to find your memory so excellent; but we 
will now revert to our present Lecture : you have in this be- 
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come acquainted with the simple mechanical powers, and 
learned their names. What have you to remark thereon? 

Ch. I perceive, plainly, that they are calculated to perform 
what the strength of any animal could not effect without 
them ; but I must confess I have not understood much of the 
principles on which they act ; besides, nothing has been said 
in respect of the motion of weight. 

Fa. What have you gathered from the authors you have 
read on that point. 

Ch. I understand that the body which is moved, or 
hindered from moving, is the weight. That which moves or 
sustains the weight is called the power. By the action of the 
weight we are not to understand the motion of its centre of 
gravity in a horizontal line, nor the circular motion of the 
parts about the centre of gravity : for, in both these cases the 
gravitation of the body is no impediment to its motion. The 
motion of the weight is merely the ascent or descent of its 
centre of gravity. 

But are there not. Papa, distinct centres to be consid- 
ered in connexion with Mechanics in general ? 

Fa. Yes ; there are three centres. First, the centre of 
magnitude of a body, which is a point taken as nearly as pos- 
sible at an equal distance from all the outward parts. Sec- 
ondly, the centre of motion of a body, which is any point 
whereon the body may rest, or about which it may move. 
Thirdly, the centre of gravity of a body, which is a point 
whereon all the parts of the body balance each other ; so that 
if this point be made the centre of motion, the body may be 
placed and continued at rest in any situation. 

Ch. Can any body stand or retain its position upon either 
a horizontal or inclined plane suspended, unless a perpendic- 
ular proceeding from the centre of gravity fall within the 
base? 

Fa. No. In all suspended bodies at rest upon any centre 
of motion, the centre of gravity is either directly over or 
directly under the centre of motion. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 



1. What do you mean l^ the moment- 
um of a bady? 

2. Can you make a small body have a 
momentum equal to a large one? 

3. What is meant by ooe body having a 
greater velocity than another ? 

4. Illustrate this by the motion of the I tionof a watch? 
Viands of a watch. I 



6. How much slower does the hoar- 
hand travel than the minute-hand? 

6. Does every part of the minute-hand 
travel twelve tmies faster than the hour- 
hand? 

7. Whatmeanyoobytheeentreiifmo- 
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8. WbatfMurto of th« vanei of a wiod- 
mill move the fastest? 

9. Whether does the boy in the outer 
seat of the roand-abouts or the one in the 
inner seat get the longest ride ? 

10. Name the six Mechanical powers. 

11. What limits the assistance gained 
bjr these powers ? 

12. Explain by an example what you 
mean by the phraie <* what we gain in 
power we lose in time." 

18. What is meant by a fUlcram ? 

14. What is the ftilcrum of a watch t 

15. Why is the pivot on wUch scissors 
move, eailed a ftdcrum i 



16. When yon stir the Are with a poker, 
vthat forms the fulcrum? 

17. By means oi what forces do theheav. 
enly bodies move round their centres ? 

18. Whatmadethe Colonel of the cavalry 
r^ment smile on lending his regoiarly- 
trained horses to the yeomanry ? 

19. When the bugle suddenly sounded 
a bait, what happened to these gHllant 
soldiers ? 

20. What mean yon by the ctntre of 
moffnitude cf a body ? whut, by the cmirt 
cf motion of a body? wbat^ by theoantrei^ 
yravt(yoiabody? 



VI.— THE HAND OF GOD IN HISTORY. 

The Scriptures are ftall of illustratioDS of the truth, that God overrules, for the ad- 
vancement of Christ's kini^dom and glory, all the affairs of men, — and, perhaps, it 
might be a profitable exercise for you, my dear scholars, tosearch the Bible at home, 
for instances of this cheerins; trutn, in the history of the individuals there spoken o^ 
and also of the nations. Ton wili find the history of Joseph, recorded in Genesis ; 
of Moses, in Exodus ; of David, in I. Samuel. I will Just intorm you here, that Law. 
rence Koater, a man of Haarlem, a town in Holland, four centuries ago, (1480) diS' 
covered the art of printing, while amusing himself with cutting letters in the bark 
of a tree, and making impressions of them on paper. Claudius Ptolemy, spoken of 
in the lesson, was a celebrated astronomer and geographer of Egypt, who lived about 
160. B.C. He was the author of tbiit solar system which considered the Burth us the 
central point of the heavens. His work on Geography was used as a manual for cen- 
turies. 

It cannot but interest the pious mind, and confirm the waver- 
ing, doubting soul, and quell the rising fears of unbelief, and 
give confidence in God*s purposes and promises, and foster i^ 
delightful anticipation of the certain triumph of Christ *s king- 
dom on earth, to see how, out of small beginnings, God is 
wont often to bring the most stupendous results ; setting at 
naught the wisdom of man ; ordering strength out of weak- 
ness, and making the most wonderful effects follow the most 
unlikely and insignificant causes. The following instances 
will further illustrate the mode of providential agencj in 
carrying out the great work of human salvation : 

It was a small matter that Joseph should dream a dream ; 
or that the daughter of Pharaoh should discover, while bath- 
ing in the Nile, an ark of rushes, floating on the river ; or 
that the same casualty should befall Daniel which fell to the 
lot of many a noble youth of that day, to be transported from 
his native hills of Palestine to an unwelcome captivity in 
Babylon. Each of these seemingly unimportant incidents 
was the first link in a chain of stupendous events. Great and 
noble purposes were answered by the captivity of Joseph in 
Egypt, and of Daniel in Babylon ; and, perhaps, to no mere 
man that ever lived, has the Church and the world been so 
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much indebted as to Moses. He was a signal instrnment in 
the hands of God for civil, social, and moral advancement. 
In that little rush-bark lay the germ of the most extraordi- 
nary reform and advancement in every thing that pertains to 
the best interests of man, both in this world and the world 
to come. 

Or we might speak of David : the trivial circumstance of 
his being sent, when a mere lad, with supplies for his breth- 
ren, who were serving in Saul's army, leads, very unexpect- 
edly, to his successful encounter with the giant ; to his sig*^ 
nalizing himself in the sight of all Israel, and to the illus- 
trious course which he afterwards pursued as the head of the 
chosen nation, and the guide and teacher of the church. He 
was an illustrious type of Christ, and an extraordinary instru- 
ment in forwarding the great work of human salvation. No 
one can trace up, step by step, the history of the son of Jesse, 
from the time that, in obscurity and in his childish simplicity, 
be watched his father*s flocks in Bethlehem, till with a 
** perfect heart," he sat on the throne of Israel, and wielded 
the destinies of the chosen tribes, and not admire the wonder- 
working hand of God, in so controlling human events as to 
bring the most extraordinary and far-reaching results out of 
the most simple, and, apparently, insignificant causes. 

Profane history furnishes illustrations scarcely less interest- 
ing, of the same overruling Hand, so controlling all the 
events of this lower world, as best to subserve the great 
scheme of redemption. 

A little mistake, (probably a mishap of ignorance,) is made 
by Ptolemy in drawing up a map of the world* He extended 
the eastern part of the continent of Asia so enormously as to 
bring it round almost in contact with the western parts of 
Europe and Africa, of course making the distance across the 
Atlantic ocean to Asia but trifling. Consulting this map, 
Columbus conceived the idea of effecting a passage to India 
by a westerly route. Hence the discovery of America. And 
though he must first discover Ptolemy's mistake, and encoun- 
ter difficulties of which in the outset he had no conception, 
yet his mind having become fired vith ardour for discovery, 
his preparations being made, and his zeal not easily abated, 
he pressed forward, not over a sea of a few hundred miles, 
but of thousands, till the expected land appeared. ^' A little 
^■^" was kindled in his ardent soul for discovery, the result 
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was an immenselj "great matter," the discovery of a new 
world, the magnitude of which we have jet scarcely more 
than begun to see, and which we can never estimate, till we 
shall see the end of the magnificent plans which God has to 
accomplish in connection with the American continent. 

So* it was a little matter that a Dutchman should cut a few 
letters of the alphabet <m the hark of a tree, and then, by 
means of ink, transfer an impression of them on paper. But 
here was the rude idea of printing. Nor did it seem a much 
greater matter that he should, (as the first improvement of 
the art,) cut letters in blocks of wood, which he used for 
types, to print whole pages for the amusement of his children. 
This was the day of " small things." But if you have a mind 
far-reaching enough to measure tiie present power of the press, 
its power to perpetuate the arts and sciences, to control mind, 
to instruct and reform men, and by a thousand ways contri- 
bute to the advancement of our race, you can tell how '<great 
a matter^' this art of printing is. 

Again, an obscure Highland boy is taught the first princi- 
ples of our religion by his humble parents amidst the glens 
of Scotland. He early learns to revere the Bible, and to 
honour God and the religion of his fathers. We next hear of 
him, in mature years, a marine on board a British man-of-war. 
A battle rages. The deck is swept by a tremendous broad- 
side from the enemy. Captain Haldane orders another com- 
pany to be •* piped up" from below to take the place of the 
dead. On coming up they are seized with a sudden and ir- 
resistible panic at the mangled remains of their companions 
strewed on the deck. On seeing this, the captain swore a 
horrid oath, wishing them all in hell. A pious old marine, 
(our Highland boy,) stepped up to him, and, very respectfully 
touching his hat, said, '* Captain, I believe God hears prayer, 
and if he had heard your prayer just now, what would have 
become of us ?" Having spoken this, he made a respectful 
bow, and retired to his place* After the engagement, the 
captain calmly reflected on the words of the old marine, 
which so affected him that he devoted his attention to the 
claims of religion, and became a pious man. 

Through his instrumentality his brother, Robert Haldane, 
though at first contemptuously rejecting his kind attentions, 
was brought to reflection, and became a decided Christian. 
^ James Haldane, (the captain,) became a preacher, and is 
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pastor of a churcli in Edinburgh. Robert subsequently set- 
tled in Geneya ; and being much affected by the low spiritual 
condition of the Protestant church there, and the theological 
yiews of the clergy, he sought an acquaintance with the stu- 
dents of the theological school, invited them to his house, 
gained their confidence, and finally became the means of the 
conversion of ten or twelve, among whom were Felix Neff, 
Henry Pyt, and J. H. Merle B'Aubigne. Few men have so 
honourably and successfully served their Divine Master as Neff 
and Pyt ; and few fill so large a sphere in the world of useful- 
ness as the President of the theological school at Geneva, and 
the author of the immortal History of the Reformation ; and 
few spots on earth are so precious to the truth, as the city of 
Geneva. It was a ' * little fire* ' that kindled these great lights, 
and made the ancient and honourable city of Calvin once 
more worthy of that great name ; it was a little spark, struck 
from the luminous soul of a poor Highlander, and well lodged 
in the soul of his unpretending boy. 
. After preaching successively and successfully in Berlin, 
Hamburg, and Brussels, D'Aubigne was, providentially, 
brought back to Geneva, his native city, which event led to 
the establishment there of the present evangelical "school of 
the prophets," with D'Aubigne at its head. This seminary 
is the hope of piety in Germany ; the citadel of the doctrine 
of the ever blessed Reformation ; a fountain sending out the 
healing streams of salvation to all Europe, and to tha waste 
places of the Gentiles. 

There is brought to our recollection the case of a yet larger 
river which arose from a still smaller rill : A Welsh clergy- 
man asks a little girl for the text of his last sermon. The 
child gave no answer ; she only wept. He ascertained that 
she had no Bible in which to look for the text And this 
led him to inquire whether her parents or neighbours had a 
Bible : and this led to that meeting in London in 1804, of a 
few devoted Christians, to devise means to supply the poor 
in Wales with the Bible ; the grand issue of which was the 
formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a society 
which has already distributed more than 15,000,000 copies 
of the Bible ; its issues now reaching nearly a million and a 
half annually. And this, in turn, led to the formation of the 
American Bible Society, and to the whole beautiful cluster 

ister institutions throughout the world, which are so many 
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Oees of life beating the gdden fruits of immortalitj among 
all the nations of tbe earth. This mighty lirer, so deep, eo 
broad, so for-reacbing in its many branehes, we m&j trace 
back to the team of that little girl. Behold, That a great fire 
a little matter kindleth I 

ReatPi Band of God in History- 
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D. What baa thia Captain B. 
S. What good hai bla brotbt 
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2lI, WhU did Ihls "iniaU 



Vi'bra-tion, b. yibrSra. 

fio-Do'ronii, Off)- sonfcie. 

Dis-coi^daiit, a^.^ cor. 

Ob-Btrucf, « BtrnSre. 

Bass, (bace.) a^ bams. 

Treble, o^ trea.plteflie- 

lu-ter-feTea, 11 ferre. 

Un-dn-Ia'tioiu, n nnd&, 

Eafe-fied, v rams. 

Par-ti'tion, n. pats. 

Ad-Join'iug, part .jimgare. 



Trans-mi B'sion, n mittSie. 

In-teD'Bi-tr, n tendfire 

In-^n'di-ble, o^j amdlre. 

Ob'8tfr«le, n Bt&n. 

Aisles, n. .ala. 

Re-Tei'ber-*te, v verberSre. 



ehrill, >»$. 

Grottoes, n. 
Wnd'ings, t 



Qdestior. How is somid* prodnoed? 

Answer. The vihiatioB of some Bonoronssnhstance produces 
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wave-like motion in the air, which strikes npon the drum of 
the ear, and gives the sensation of sound. 

Q. What are musical soimds ? 

A. Regular and uniform successions of yibrations. 

Q. How fast does sound travel ? 

A. About 13 miles in a minute, or 1142 feet in a second 
of time. ^ 

Q. Why are some things sonorous, and others not ? 

A. The sonorous quality of any substance, is connected 
with its hardness and elasticity. 

Q. Why are copper and iron sonorous, and not lead ? 

A. Because copper and iron are hard and elastic ; but as 
lead is neither hard nor yet elastic, it is not sonorous. 

Q. Of what is bell-metal made ? 

A. Of copper and tin in the following proportions ; — In 
every 5 pounds of bell-metal, there should be 1 lb. of tin, and 
41bs. of copper. 

Q. Why is this mixture of tin and copper used for bell- 
metal f 

A. Because it is much harder and more elastic, than any 
of the pure metals. 

Q. Why is the sound of a bell stopped, by touching the 
bell with our finger ? 

A. Because the weight of the finger stops the vibrations 
of the bell ; and as soon as the bell ceases to vibrate, it ceases 
to make sound-waves in the air. 

Q. Why does a split bell make a hoarse disagreeable 
sound ? 

A. Because the split of the bell causes a double vibration: 
And as the sound-waves clash and jar, they impede each 
other's motion, and produce discordant sounds. 

Q. Why do fiddle-strings give musical sounds ? 

A. Because the bow causes them to vibrate : and this vi- 
bration sets in motion the sound-waves of the air, and pro- 
duces musical notes. 

CJ. Why does a drum sound ? 

A. Because the parchment head of the drum vibrates 
from the blow of the drum-stick, and sets in motion the 
sound-waves of the air. 

Q. Why do flutes, <&c., produce musical sounds 1 

A. Because the breath of the performer causes the air in 

"".ight would go 8 times round the whole earth, while sound is going its 18 miles. 
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the flate to vibrate ; and this yibration sets in motion the 
sound-waves of the air. 

Q. Whj are some notes bass, and some treble T ' 

A. .Because slow vibrations produce bass or deep sounds ; 
but quick vibrations produce shrill or treble ones. 

Q. Why is an instrument flat, when the strings are un* 
strung? 

A. Because the vibrations being too slow, the sounds pro- 
duced are not shrill or sharp enough. 

Q. Why can persons, living a mile or two from a town, hear 
the bells of the town-church sometimes and not at others ? 

A. Because fogs, rain, and snow, obstruct the passage of 
sound ; but when the air is cold and clear, sound is propa- 
gated more easily. 

Q. Why can we not hear sounds (as those of distant church 
bells) in rainy or snowy weather, so well as in fine weather? 

A. Because falling rain or snow interferes with the undu- 
lations of the sound-waves, and stops their progress. 

Q. Why can we hear distant clocks most distinctly in clear 
cold weather? 

A. Because the air is of more uniform density, and there 
are fewer currents of air of unequal temperature to interrupt 
the sound-waves. 

Q. Why can persons (near the poles) hear the voices of 
men in conversation a mile distant in winter time ? 

A. Because the air is very cold, clear, and still ; in con- 
sequence of which, there are but few currents of air of un- 
equal temperature to interrupt the sound-waves.^ 

Q. Why are not sounds (such as those of distant church 
bells) heard so distinctly on a hot day, as in frosty weather ? 

A. 1st — Because the density of the air is less uniform in 
very hot weather : 

2ndly — It is more rarefied ; and ^consequently, a worse 
conductor of sound : and, 

3rdly — It is more liable to accidental currents, which im- 
pede the progress of sound. 

Q. Why can we not hear sounds (such as those of distant 
clocks) so distinctly in a thick mist or haze, as in a clear 
night ? 

1 Captain Boss heard the voices of his men in conversation a mile and ahalffirom 
the spot where they stood : and Lieutenant Foster held a conversation with a man 
across the harbour of Port Bowen, (in the North Sea,) a distance of a mile and a 
quarter. 
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A. Because the air is not of unifonn deoisitj, wliien it is 
laden with mist ; in consequence of which, the sound-waves 
are obstructed in their progress. 

Q. Why do we hear sounds better by night than by day ? 

A. 1st — ^Because night air is of more uniform density, and 
less liable to accidental curreiits : and, 

2ndly — Night is more still, from the suspension of business 
and hum of men. 

Q. Why is the air of more uniformdensity bynijght, than 
it is by day ? 

A. Because the breezes (created by the action of the sun^s 
says) generally cease at night-fall. 

Q. How should partition walls be made to prevent the voices 
in adjoining rooms from being heard ? 

A. The space between the laths (or canvas) sht)uld be 
tilled with shavings or saw-dust; and then no sound would 
pass from one room to another. 

Q, Why would shavings, or saw-dusi^ prevent the tMms- 
mission of sound from room to room ? 

A. Because there would be several different media for<the 
soimd to pass through : 1st — ^the air ; 2ndly — ^the laths and 
pa^ffir; 3rdly — ^the saw-dust or shavings; 4thly— ^lath and 
paper again ; 5thly — the air again : and every change of me- 
dium resists ihe progress of the sound-waves. 

Q. Why can' deaf people hear through an ear-trumpet? 

A. Because it restrains the spread of the voice, abd limits 
the diameter of the sound-waves ; in consequence of which, 
their strength is increased. 

Q. Why are mountains noiseless and quiet t 

A. Because the air of mountains is very rarefied ; and 
rarefied air is a bad medium for conducting sound. 

Q. How do you know that the rarity of air diminishes the 
intensity of sound ! 

A. If a bell be rung in the receiver of «tti air-putsip, the 
sound becomes fainter and fainter, as the air is ezhatisted ; 
till at last it is almost inaudible. 

Q. What is the cause of echoes ? 

A. Whenever a sound-wave strikes against any obstacle 
(such as a wall or hiU), it is reflected (or thrown back) ; and 
this reflected sound is called an echo. 

Q. What places are most famous for echo ? 

A. Caverns, grottoes, and ruined abbeys ; the areas of 
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balls ; the winding of long passages ; the aisles of cathedral 
churches ; mountains and icebergs. 

Q. Whj are caverns and grottoes famous for echoes? 

A. Because the souud-waves which cannot pass through 
the cavern or grotto, are driven back again from their sides. 

Q. Why are halls, winding passages, ruins, and cathedral 
aisles, famous for echoes? 

A. Because the sound-waves cannot flow freely forward in 
them ; but strike against the opposing waUs and are beaten • 
back. 

Q. Why are mountains and ice-bergs, famous for echoes 1 

A. Because they present an insurmountable barrier to the 
sound-waves, and throw them back again. 

Q. Why do not the walls of an ordinary room or small 
church produce perceptible echo ? 

A. Because sound travels with such velocity, that the echo 
is blended with the original sound ; and the two produce 
but one impression on the ear. 

Q, Why do very large buildings (as cathedrals), often re- 
verberate the voice of the speaker ? 

A. Because the walls are so far off from the speaker, that 
the echo does not get back in time to blend with the original 
sound ; and, therefore, each is heard separately. 

Q. Why do some echoes repeat only one syllable ? 

A. Because the echoing body is very near. The farther 
the echoing body is off, the longer the sound it will reflect : 
If, therefore, it be very near, it will repeat but one syllable. 

Q. Why does an echo sometimes repeat two or more syl- 
lables;? 

A. Because the echoing body is far off ; and there is time 
for one reflection to pass away, before another reaches the 
ear. 

Q. Why are two or more echoes sometimes heard ? 

A. Because separate reverberating surfaces receive the 
sound, and reflect it in succession.^ 

Q. Why do windows rattle, when carts pass by a house ? 

A. 1st — Because glass is sonorous ; and the air communi- 

1 17 miles abore Glasgow, near a mansion called Rosneafh, is a rery remarkable 
echo. If a trumpeter plays a tune, the echo will be^n the same tune and repeat 
it all accurately :— as soon as tbls echo has ceased, another will echo the same tune 
in a lower tone ; and after the second echo has ceased, a tidrd will succeed with equal 
fldelitr, though in a much feebler tone. 

At the Lake of Killarney in Iuklahd, there is an echo, which plays an excellent 
** KCondT to any simple tone played on a bugle. 
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cates its vibrations to the glass, 
2ndly — The window-frame 
the noise. 

1. How far does tmmd travel in a second? 

2. How far would UgU travel in a min- 
ute? 

8. What is the circumference of the 
earth? 

4. Multiply the 25000 miles, the earth's 
drcumference, by 8, and say how many 
miles this gives? 

5. Were you to pitch a stone into the 
centre of a perfectly still pool, what would 
be seen on the sunace of the water ? 

6. Do the vibrations or quiverings of 



which echoes the same souad ; 
being shaken, contributes to 
Brewers Guide io Science. 

sonorous bodies, produce a si'niilar effect 
on the air ? 

7. Are these toaves of aW, by beating 
against the drum of the ekv, the cause of 
our hearing? 

8. Might I not now, my dear scholard, 
put all the qwUfioM to you in this lesson, 
and see who can answer me in his own 
words? 

9. Well since you are so willing, shut 
your books, and I shall begin. 



VIII.— ASTRONOMY. 



Latin. 

Reg'u-lat-ed, v reggre. 

ConVer-sant, adj, yertSre. 

Ap-pa'rent, adj parere. 

Cres'cent, n crescSre. 

In-crease', v crescSre. 

Mar^gin, n margo. 

In-ter-cepfing, jMzr^....cap§re. 

Im-mov'a-ble, cbdj ..movere. 

Viv^d, adj, vivgre. 

Noc-tur'nal, adj nox. 

Ex-pand', v pand^re, 

Ooncave, adj cavas. 



In-com-pre-henUble Ip^ewBre. 

Gbsex. 

As-tron'o-my, n aster. 

E-clipse', n leipo. 

Disk, n. diskoe. 

Plan'et, n k...pUbna8. 

Ap'a-tby, n pathos. 

Ca-ree/, w. 
En-light'en ed, part* 
AV'er-age, n, 
Ze'nith, n. 



Astronomy, teaches us the maimitades and distances of the 
heavenly bodies, their arrangements, their Tarioua motionB 
and phenomena, and the laws by which their moyements are 
regulated. It presents to our view, objects the most wonder- 
ful and sublime ; whether we consider the vast magnitude of 
the bodies about which it is conversant — their immense num- 
ber — ^the velocity of their motions — ^the astonishing forces re- 
quisite to impel them in their rapid career through the rdgions 
of the sky — ^the vast spaces which surround them, and in which 
they perform their revolutions — the magnificent circles they 
describe — the splendour of their appearance — or the impor- 
tant ends they are destined to serve in the grand system of 
the universe. 

When we lift our eyes towards the sky, we perceive ati i^h 
T)arent hollow hemisphere, placefd at an indefinite distance. 
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and surrounding the earth on every hand. In the daj time» 
the principal object which appears in this hemisphere is the 
sun. In the morning, we see him rise above the distant 
mountains, or from the extremity of the ocean : he gradually 
ascends the vault of heaven, and then declines, and disappears 
in the opposite quarter of the sky. In the northern parts of 
the globe, where we reside, if, about the 2l8t of March, we 
place ourselves on an open plain, with our face towards the 
south, the sun will appear to rise on our left. Or due east, 
about six in the morning, and about the same hour in the 
evening he will set due west. In the month of June, he rises 
to out Mt, but somewhat behind us, ih a direction towards 
the north-east, ascends to a greater height at lioon than in 
the month of March, and after describing a large arc of the 
heavens, sets on our right and still behind us, in the north- 
western quarter of the sky. In the month of December, if 
we stand in the same position, we may observe, without turn- 
ing ourselves, both his rising and setting. He rises in the 
south-east, ascends to a small elevation at noon, and sets in 
the south-west, after having described a very small arc of 
the heavens. Every day he appears to move a little towards 
the e^t, or contrary to his apparent diurnal motion ; for the 
stars which are seen to the eastward of him, appear every 
succeeding day to make a nearer approach to the place in 
which he is seen. All the variety of these successive changes 
is aecomplished within the period of 365 days 6 hours, in 
whioh time he appears to have made a complete revolution 
irowoA the he&veiis from west to east 

The moon is the next object in the hiB^vldlis which natur- 
ally attraicta mt attention ; and she is foukid to go through 
similar variations in the comrse of a month. When she first 
beoomes visible at new moon, she appears in the western part 
of the heavens, in the form of a crescent, xiot far from the 
setting Sun. Every night she increases in size, and removes 
to a grater distance from the sun, till at last she appiears in 
in the eaiBtem part of the hoHzon, just as the sun disappears 
in the western i at which time she preseklts a toiiiid fuU-en- 
lightened facd. Afbet this she gt^ually moves farther and 
fjSffther eastward, and her Enlightened piirt g^dually de- 
creases, till at Itet she seems to approach the sun as nearly 
in the east as she did in the west, and risids only a littlid 
before him in the tiaorning, ih th^ form of a crescent. All 
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these different changes may be traced, by attending to her 
apparent positions from time to time, with respect to the 
fixed stars. 

A dark shadow is occasionallj seen to move across the face 
of the moon, which obscures her light, and gives her the ap- 
pearance of tarnished copper. Sometimes this shadow covers 
only a small portion of her surface, at other times it coyers 
the whole of her disk for an hour or two, and its margin 
always appears of the figure of a segment of a circle. This 
phenomenon, which happens, at an average, about twice every 
year, is termed an eclipse of the moon* It is produced by 
the shadow of the earth falling upon the moon, when the sun, 
the earthy and the moon are nearly in a straight line ; and 
can happen only at the time of full moon. Sometimes the 
moon appears to pass across the body of the sun ; when her 
dark side is turned towards the earth, covering his disk either 
in whole or in part, and intercepting his rays from a certain 
portion of the earth. This is called an eclipse of the ntn, 
and can happen only at the time of new moon. In a'total 
eclipse of the sun, which seldom happens, the darkness is so 
striking, that the planets and some of the larger stars are 
distinctly seen, and the inferior animals appear struck with 
terror. 

Again, if on a winter's evening, about six o'clock, we direct 
our view to the eastern quarter of the sky, we shall perceive 
certain stars just risen above the horizon ; if we view the 
same stars about midnight, we shall find them at a con- 
siderable elevation in the south, having apparently moved 
over a space equal to one half of the whole hemisphere. On 
the next morning, about six o'clock, the same stars will be 
seen setting in the western part of the sky. If we turn our 
eyes towards the north, we shall perceive a similar motion in 
these twinkling orbs ; but with this difference, that a very 
considerable number of them neither rise nor set, but seem 
to move round an immovable point, called the north pole. 
Near thb point is placed the pole star, which seems to have 
litde or no apparent motion, and which, in our latitude, ap« 
pears elevated a little more than half way between the north- 
em part of our horizon and the zenith, or point above our heads. 
A person who has directed his attention to the heavens for 
the first time, after having made such observations will natur- 
ally enquire — Whence come those stars which begin to ap- 
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pear in the east? Whither have those gone which have 
disappeared in the west? and, What becomes, during the 
day, of the stars which are seen in the night ? — It will soon 
occur to a rational obserrer, who is conyinced of the round- 
ness of the earth, that the stars which rise above the eastern 
horizon come from another hemisphere, which we are apt to 
imagine below us, and when thej set, retuni to that hemis- 
phere again ; and that the reason why the stars are not seen 
in the day-time, is not because they are absent from our 
hemisphere, or have ceased to shine, but because their light 
is obscured by the more vivid splendour of the sun. From 
such observations we are led to conclude, that the globe on 
which we tread is suroended in empty space — is surrounded 
on all sides by the celestial vault — and that the whole sphere 
of the heavens has an apparent motion round the earth every 
twenty-four hours. Whether this motion be real, or only ap- 
parent, must be determined by other considerations. 

Such general views of the nocturnal heavens, which every 
common observer mav take, have a tendency to expand the 
mind, and to elevate it to the contemplation of ah Invisible 
Power, by which such mighty movements are conducted. 
Whether we consider the vast concave, with all its radiant 
orbs, moving in majestic grandeur around our globe, or the 
earth itself whirling round its inhabitants in an opposite di- 
rection--^an idea of sublimity, and of Almighty energy, irre» 
sistibly forces itself upon the mind, which throws completely 
into the shade the mightiest efforts of human power. The 
most powerful mechanical engines that were ever constructed 
by the agency of man, can scarcely afford us the least assis- 
tance in forming a conception of that incomprehisnsible Power 
which, with unceasing energy, communicates motion to re- 
volving worlds. And yet such is the apathy with which the 
heavens iare viewed by the greater part of mankind, that there 
are thousands who have occasionally gazed at the stars for 
the isfpace of fifty years, who are still ignorant of the fact, 
that they perform an apparent diurnal revolution round our 
globe. Dicl^s Christian Philosopher. 



1, What doM Astronomy teaob vu? 

3. What strikes os with wonder, in the 
oUeotB it presents to oar T)ew ? 

8. What do we behold on lookinff to the 
iky? 

4. Describe the daily course of the san 
in onr hemisphere ? 



5. How will the sun rise and set, with 
regard to ns, on the 2l8t of March! 

6. How does he rise and set, in our part 
of the world, in June and December P 

7. What is the lehgth of the solar year? 

8. In what time does Uie moon revolte 
round the earth ? 
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9. In what part of the heavens does the 
veto moon appear ? 

10. Where does the moon appear when 
iUU? 

11. How does the moon move after be- 
coming fixll ? 

12. Describe an edUpae cfthe moon. 

13. What causes an eclipse of the moon, 
and when only can it happen ? 

14. What is an eclipse of the sun, and 
when does it happen ? 

15. If you watch the stars on a winter's 
evening, how will they seem to have 
moved, between six o'clock and twelve? 



16-. What about the motion of the stars 
in the northern part of the sky ? 

17. What about the position, and mo- 
tion, of the pole star ? 

18. Whence come the stars that appear 
In the east? 

19. Whither have those gone that dis- 
appear in the west? 

20. Why are the stars not seen in the 
day time ? 

21. Are not the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of God, clearly manifested in 
the starry heavens ? 

22. Who is called the 5un of Righteous- 
ness, and why is he so called ? 



IX.— CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 



LATiir. 

DiS'posed' v ponere. 

Dis-triVut- ing, part. . . .tribuSre. 

Is^Bue, V ire. 

Ef-fect', V facSre. 

Re-verse', n. vertgre. 

Cav'i-ties, n cavus. 



i>i-i-t-'.'' {n^^" 

Il-lus'tra-tive, adj. lustrare. 

Tex'ture, n texgre. 

Cas'a-al-ties, n casus. 

Se-cur'i-ty, n, cura. 



The manner in which the blood-vessels are disposed in the 
human body bears some resemblance to the arrangement of 
the pipes bj which a great citj is supplied with water. Lon- 
don is supplied bj means of an engine contrived for the pur- 
pose of distributing the water of the New River through the 
citj. Large trunks are carried from this machine in different 
directions ; smaller pipes branch out from these trunks into 
streets, lanes, and alleys ; still smaller ones issue from them, 
and convey the water into private houses. So far the re- 
semblance is complete* ^These water pipes represent the 
arteries which carry the blood from the heart to the extre- 
mities of the body ; but in the human body another contri- 
vance was necessary. The citizens of London may use the 
water or waste it as they please ; but the precious fluid con- 
veyed by the arteries to the ends of the fingers must be re- 
turned to the heart; for on its unceasing circulation our 
health depends. 

In order to effect this purpose, another set of pipes is 
prepared, called veins, which joining the extremities of the 
arteries, receive the blood from them, and carry it back again 
to the heart. The veins present the same general appear* 
ance as the arteries ; but as it is the office of the arteries to 
distribute the blood, so it is that of the veins to collect it 
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Through ,them it flows back to the heart in a manner just 
the reverse of that in which it sets out ; the minute yeins 
unite in larger branches, the larger branches unite in still 
larger trunks, till the collected blood is at length poured into 
the heart through one opening. 

The engine that works this curious machinerj is the hearU 
The heart is composed of four cavities. Like other muscles, 
it has the power of contracting ; and when it contracts, the 
sides of its cavities are squeezed together, so as to force 
out any fluid the heart may at that moment contain. This 
purpose being effected the fibres relax, the heart once more 
becomes hollow, and as it dilates, the blood pours into the 
cavities &om the large vein which brings it back to the heart 
The next contraction forces the blood into the arteries, the 
quantity thus impelled being always equal to that which has 
just been received ; and thus this wonderful organ goes on, 
alternately contracting and dilating itself, /our thotisand times 
in an hour. Month after month, year after year, it goes on 
without weariness or interruption, conveying renewed strength 
to every part of the body. The two largest cavities of the 
heart, which send out the blood to the arteries, are called 
ventricles ; the two smallest, which receive it from the veins, 
auricles. All the arteries are furnished with valves that play 
easily forward, but admit not the blood to return to the heart 

In all this there is abundant evidence of wise contrivance. 
The blood in going out from the heart, is continually pass- 
ing from wide tubes into those which are narrower ; in com- 
ing back, it passes from narrow vessels into wider ; conse- 
quently the blood presses the sides of the arteries with greater 
force than it acts against the coats of the veins. To prevent 
any danger from this difference of pressure, the arteries are 
formed of much tougher and stronger materials than the veins. 
This is one difference between the two ; there is another 
still more strikingly illustrative of the care of the Great Ar- 
tificer. As a wound in the arteries, through which the blood 
passes with such force from the heart, would be more dan- 
gerous than a wound in the veins, the arteries are defended, 
not only by their stronger texture, but by their more shel- 
tered situation. They are deeply buried among the muscles, 
or they creep along grooves made for them in the bones. The 
under side of the ribs is sloped and farrowed, to allow these 
important tubes to pass along in safety ; and in the fingers. 
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which are liable to so many casualties, the bones are hollowed 
out in the inside like a scoop. Along this channel the artery 
runs in such security, that you might cut your finger across 
to the bone without doing it any injury. Mrs* Hack. 



1. What does the arrangement of. the 
blood vessels in the homan body resem- 
ble? 

2. Describe the mannw in which Lon- 
don is supplied with water. 

8.' Name the vessels which distribute 
the blood through the body. 

4. What may the citizens of London do 
with the water if they please? 

5. May we waste the blood, the precious 
fluid, and why not? 

6. What office do the veins fiilfil ? 

7. Do the arteries increase or diminish 
in size firam the heart to the extremities ? 

8. Fohit out the difference between the 
arteries and the veins in this respect. 

9. Describe the heart, and show in what 
way it sends the blood out. 

10. How is the blood received back into 
the heart? 



11. How many contractions and dila- 
tations of the heart take place in an 
hour? 

12. Name the two larger and the two 
smaller cavities of the heart 

18. How is the blood prevented from 
flowins: back through the arteries ? 

14. What provision is made against the 
arteries bdng burst by the pressure of 
the blood? 

15. Whether would a wound in an ar- 
tery or a vein bQ the more dangerous ? 

16. How are the arteries placed in the 
muscles, in the ribs, and in me fingers? 

17. Are not the wisdom and goodness 
of Ood strikinsrly manifested in all these 
arrangements? 

18. Repeat to me the words of Fsalni 
cxzzix. 18th and 14th. 



THE BURNING OF MOSCOW, 1812. 

Latin. 

E-vac'u-a-ting, v yacare. 

DesVlate, adj solus. 

Sub'urbs, «. urbs. 

He-red'i-ta-ry, adj baeres. 

Sov^er-eign, n superus. 

Lux-n'ri-ons-ly, o^t?. ...luxus. 

In-ac-ces'si-ble, ctdj cedgre. 

CJom-bus'ti-bles, n urgre. 



E-qm-noc'tial, adj, SBquus, nox. 

In-cen'di-ary, n candere. 

Surged, v surgere. 

Geesk. 

Ar'chi-tec-ture. n, .-{^^n!' *^^" 

Me-tiop'o-liSj n. meter, polis. 

Fan-de-mo'ni-um, n paD,daiinon 



On the 14th Septemher^ 1812, while the rear-guard of the 
Russians were in the act of evacuating Moscow, Napoleon 
reached the hill called the Mpunt of Salvation, because it is 
there where the natives kneel and cross themselves at first 
sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed lordly and striking as ever, with the 
steeples of its thirty churches, and its copper domes glitter- 
ing in the sun ; its palaces of Eastern architecture mingled 
with trees, and surroimded with gardens ; and its Kremlin, 
a huge triangular mass of towers, something between a 
palace and a castle, which rose like a citadel out of the 
general mass of groves and buildings. But not a chimney 
sent up smoke, not a man apposed on the battlements, or 
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at the gates. Napoleon gazed every moment, expecting to 
see a train of bearded boyards arriving to fling themselves 
at his feet, and place their wealth at his disposal. His first 
exclamation was, " Behold at last that celebrated city !'* — 
His next, " It was full time." His army, less regardful of 
the past or ^he future, fixed their eyes on the goal of their 
wishes, and a shout of '' Moscow ! — Moscow !" — passed from 
rank to rank. 

When he entered the gates of Moscow, Buonaparte, as if 
unwilling to encounter the sight of the empty streets, stopt 
immediately on entering the first suburb. His troops were 
quartered in the desolate city. During the first few hours 
after their arrival, an obscure rumour, which could not be 
traced, but one of those which are sometimes found to get 
abroad before the approach of some awful certainty, announ- 
ced that the city would be endangered by fire in the course 
of the night. The report seemed to arise from those evident 
circumstances which rendered the event probable, but no 
one took any notice of it, until at midnight, when the sol- 
diers were startled from their quarters by the report that the 
town was in flames. The memorable conflagration began 
amongst the coachmakers' warehouses and workshops in the 
Bazaar, or general market, which was the most rich district 
of the city. It was imputed to accident, and the progress 
of the flames was subdued by the exertions of the French 
soldiers. Napoleon, who had been roused by the tumult, 
hurried to the spot, and when the alarm seemed at an end, 
he retired, not to his former quarters in the suburbs, but to 
the Kremlin, the hereditary palace of the only sovereign 
whom he had ever treated as an equal, and over whom his 
successful arms had now attained such an apparently im- 
mense superiority. Yet he did not suffer himself to be 
dazzled by the advantage he had obtained, but availed 
himself of the light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to the 
Emperor proposals of peace with his own hand. They were 
dispatched by a Russian officer of rank, who had been dis- 
abled by indisposition from following the army. But no 
answer was ever returned. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French 
officers luxuriously employed themselves in selecting out of 
the deserted palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased the 
fancy of each for his residence. At night the flames again 
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arose in the norlih and west quarters of the citj. As the 
greater part of the houses were built of wood, the conflagra- 
tion spread with the most dreadful rapidity. This was at 
first imputed to the blazing brands and sparkles which were 
carried bj the wind ; but at length it was observed, that, as 
often as the wind changed, and it changed three times in 
that terrible night, new flames broke always forth in that 
direction, where the existing gale was calculated to direct 
them on the Ejremlin. These horrors were increased by the 
chance of explosion. There was, though as yet unknown to 
the French, a magazine of powder in the Kremlin ;. besides 
that a park of artillery, with its ammunition, was drawn up 
under the Emperor's window. Morning came, and with it 
a dreadful scene. During the whole night, the metropolis 
had glared with an untimely and unnatural light. It was 
now covered with a thick and suffocating atmosphere, of 
almost palpable smoke. The flames defied the efforts of the 
French soldiery ; and it is said that the fountains of the 
city had been rendered inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, 
and the fire-engines destroyed or carried off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found 
burning in deserted houses ; of men and women, that like 
demons, had been seen openly spreading the flames, and who 
were said to be furnished with combustibles for rendering 
their dreadful work more secure. Several wretches against 
whom such. acts had been charged, were seized upon, and, 
probably without much inquiry, were shot on the spot. 
While it was almost impossible to keep the roof of the 
Ejremlin clear of the burning brands which showered down 
the wind. Napoleon watched from the windows the course 
of the fire which devoured his fair conquest, and the excla-> 
mation burst from him, ** These are indeed Scythians ! " 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher upon the 
third night, and extended the flames, with which there was 
no longer any human power of contending. At the dead 
hour of midnight, the &emlin itself was found to be on fire. 
A soldier of the Russian police, charged with being the in- 
cendiary, was turned over to the summary vengeance of the 
Imperial Guard. Buonaparte, was then, at length, per- 
suaded, by the entreaties of all around him, to relinquish 
his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, as the visible mark 
of his conquest, he had seemed to cling with the tenacity of 
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a lion holding a fragment of bis prey. He encountered 
both difficulty and danger in retiring from the palace, and 
before he could gain the city-gate, he had to traverse with 
his suite streets arched with iire, and in which the very air 
they breathed was suffocating. At length, he gained the 
open country, and took up his abode in a palace of the 
Gzar*s called Petrowsky, about a French league from the 
city. As he looked back on the fire, which, under the in- 
fluence of the autumnal wind, swelled and surged round the 
Kremlin, like an infernal ocean around a sable Pandemo- 
nium, he could not suppress the ominous expression, '* This 
bodes us great misfortune/'^ 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and consumed 
in a few days what it had cost centuries to raise. " Palaces 
and temples," says a Russian author, *' monuments of art, 
and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages which had past 
way, and those which had been the creation of yesterday ; 
the tombs of ancestors, and the nursery-cradles of the pre- 
sent generation, were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothing 
was left of Moscow save the remembrance of the city, and 
the deep resolution to avenge its fall.'' 

The fire raged till the 19th with unabated violence, and 
then began to slacken for want of fuel. It is said, four- 
fifths of this great city were laid in ruins. 

Scott^s Life of Buonaparte. 



1. When did the French enter Mos- 
cow? 

2. Describe the city, as seen from the 
Mount of Salration. 

8. What is the Kremlin? 

4. Were the inhabitants within it? 

5. What was Napoleon's exclamation 
on entering it? 

6. What fearful rumour was spread 
about, shortly after their arrival ? 

7. In what quarter of the city did the 
fire begin? 

8. What did Napoleon do on being 
roused by the cry ofnre ? 

9. What did Buonaparte write by the 
light of the blazing basaar ? 

10. Did the French solders succeed in 
patting out tiie fire at first? 

11. What happened again, the second 
night? 



12. Of what material was the greater 
part of the houses built? 

13. On the wind changing where was 
the fire seen to break forth ? 

14. What was the probab'e intention of 
directing the fire on the Kremlin ? 

15. Describe the dtj when daylight ap- 
peared. 

16. What had been done to prevent the 
soldiers firom extinguishing the flames ? 

17. What reports were brought to the 
Emperor's ears ? 

18. What did he say when watching 
the fire at the palace wmdow ? 

19. What waH the state of matters on 
the third night? 

20. What dangers did Napoleon meet 
on leaving the city, and where took he 
up his abode ? 



f Napoleon entered Russia June 24th, 1812, with an immense host, numbering 
half-a-miUlon of men. Of this great army it has been calculated that 125,000 
perished in battle, 182,000 died of fatigue, hunger, and cold, during thehr retreat after 
Uie burning of Moscow, and 193,000 were taken prisoners, includmg 48 generals and 
3000 inferior officers. 
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21. What iaj8 a Russian author about 
tlie destraction of Moscow 1 

22. What became of the great army 
which Napoleon carried into Uussia? 

28. Is not war a terrible evU, and should 
we not do ail we can to bring it to an 
end? 



24. What think yoa of the man who 
kindles war, like Buonaparte, to gratify 
his own ambition f 

26. In what sense moat Napoleon be 
called oKXAT f 

26. What does Christ say in Matthew, 
5th chap, and 9th verso 1 



XI.— SKETCH OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, &c., IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



Latih. 

In-va'sion, n vadgre. 

£x-tei!^mi-nate, D tenniims. 

In-vin'ci-ble, oidj ...vincSre. 

Ar-ma'da,9i anna. 

At^ma-ment, n anna. 

Maer-nan-im'i-ty, n„.< ®v ' 
o ^^ v» • ^ animus. 

E-mef'gen-cy, n mergSre. 

In-cof', V conrSre. 

In-volve', V volvgre. 

In-dig-na'tion, n dignos. 

Fu'gi-tive, tl fngSre. 



E'dict, n dicSre 

AVject, adj, .jacSre. 

Mu-nifi.5ent.a4/.....{'»^^ 

Sa-per-8ed'ed, v, sedere. 

GflEEK. 

Mo-nop'o-ly, « {^^^ 

Nar-cotlc, <k^'.... .narke. 

Dyn'as-ty, n dunastes. 

Em-ble-matl-cal, a((/...emblema. 



Q. What great inyasion was made in the reign of Eliza- 
beth? 

A. Philip IL of Spain, (the husband of the late queen of 
England), prepared a vast fleet to exterminate the Reforma- 
tion in the British empire. 

Q. What was the Spanish fleet ostentatiously called ? 

A. ** The Invincible Armada :" it consisted of 130 gigantio 
ships, and a vast number of boats and flat-bottomed trans- 
ports. 

Q. What were the flat-bottomed transpolrts for ? 

A. The duke of Parma (in Italy) intended to transport to 
England 50,000 troops from Spain and the Netherlands, to 
support the armada. 

Q. Who commanded this formidable Spanish force T 

A. The greatest generals of the age ; the troops themselves 
were experienced soldiers, well armed and disciplined. 

Q. What force had the English to oppose against this en-* 
ormous armament ? 

A. All the sailors of England amounted to 14,000 men ; 
and the whole navj comprised only 28 frigates : but many 
other vessels were built and manned by private individuals. 

Q. Who commanded the British fleet? 
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A. Lord Howard of Effingham (in Surrey), who was sup- 
ported by Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher. 

Q. What land forces were mustered to oppose the landing 
of the Spaniards ? 

A. A great many in different places ; but the chief force 
was under the earl of Leicester, at Tilburj Fort (in Essex). 

Q. Did not Elizabeth shew great magnanimity in this 
emergency ? 

A. Tes ; with a general's truncheon in her hand, and a 
steel corslet (surmounted with a white plume) on her head, 
she rode through the ranks at Tilbury, to exhort the sol- 
diers. 

Q. What was the first disaster which the armada met with ? 

A. No sooner had it left the Tagus (in Portugal), than a 
storm disabled several ships, and the fleet returned into the 
harbour to be repaired. 

Q. Where did the fleet anchor, when it reached the chan- 
nel? 

A. Near Calais ; and while it was lying at anchor, Effing- 
ham sent eight fire-ships into the midst ; and caused such a 
panic, that the whole fleet resolved to return home again. 

Q. Did the armada return back again to Spain, accord- 
ing to this intention ? 

A. No ; several ships were taken by the English ; more 
were disabled ; and a tempest arose to complete the destruc- 
tion. (1588).^ 

Q. How did. Elizabeth show her piety and gratitude to 
God for this great victory. 

A. She caused medals to be struck with a fleet wrecked 
by a tempest on one side, and on the reverse were these words, 
" He blew with his winds, and they were scattered." 

Q. Who was queen of Scotland when Elizabeth ascended 
the throne ? 

A. The beautiful Mary, called Mary Queen of Scots ; who 
was the great-grand-daughter of Henry Y II. of England, and 
second cousin to Elizabeth. 

Q. How did the queen of Scots incur the displeasure of 
Elizabeth ? 

A, Mary laid claim to the crown of England ; and though 
she did not enforce her claim by open war, yet she assumed 
the title and arms of the English monarch. 

Q. In what trouble did Mary involve herself with her own 
nation ? 
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A. She oonniTed at the death of her own husband (Henry 
Stuart, lord Damlej) : and then married Bothwell, the yil- 
lain employed to commit the murder. 

Q. How did the Scotch show their indignation at this at- 
trocious conduct ? 

A. They rose in arms against the queen and her paramour ; 
and ^ary instantly took fright, and fled to England. 

Q. How did queen Elizabeth treat her fugitive ? 

A. She insisted that Mary should be tried for thB murder 
of lord Darnley ; and kept a prisoner (till after her trial) 
under the custody of some English nobleman. 

Q. How did Mary deport herself during her captivity In 
England ? 

A. She entered into various plots with Roman Catholics ; 
some to effect her own escape ; and some to murder Eliza- 
beth, and seize upon the English crown. 

Q. Did Elizabeth discover these several plots. 

A. Yes ; and as her kingdom could never be at peace while 
Mary continued to be a rallying point for the disaffected, she 
commanded her to be tried for treason. 

Q, Was Mary queen of Scots, tried for treason against the 
queen of England i 

A. Yes; and, being proved guilty, was beheaded at Fo- 
theringay-castle (in Northamptonshire), (1587). 

Q. What was the character of Mary, queen of Scots ? 

A. She was a wanton unprincipled woman ; and had she 
not been so very beautiful and unfortunate, no one would 
have attempted to uphold her character. 

Q. What great slaughter of Protestants was made in 
France during the reign of queen Elizabeth ? 

A. The massacre- on St Bartholomew's day (August 24th, 
1572), when about 30,000 Protestants were murdered in cold 
blood. 

Q. Who contrived this dreadful slaughter? 

A. Catherine de Medicis and her son Charles IX. (of 
France), in order to exterminate the reformers of France. 
Twenty^six years afterwards the famous edict of Nantes was 
passed. (1598). 

Q. What is the edict of Nantes ? 

A. A celebrated edict made by Henry lY. (the most en- 
lightened of French monarchs) giving tolerance to the Pro- 
testants throughout his whole dominion. 
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Q. What scandalous traffic was introdaced in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ? 

A. The slave trade, introduced bj John Hawkins, of De- 
Tonshire ; who fitted out a vessel to seize African negroes, 
and sell them as slaves to the Spaniards in America. (1563). 

Q When was this scandalous traffic in human life abo* 
lished by law ? 

A. It was abolished in England in the reign of George III. 
(1807), and 10 years afterwards it was abolished in Holland, 
France, and Spain. 

Q. What was done in reference to religion in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

A. The church of England, and the Presbyterian church of 
Scotland, were established ; and dissenters formed themselves 
into an independent body. 

Q. What is meant by the Presbyterian church of Scot- 
land? 

A. The established church of Scotland is called Presby- 
terian, because it is governed by " presbyters," (which means, 
elders, or pastors), instead of bishops. 

Q. In what other respects does the church of Scotland 
differ from that of England ? 

A. All the Scotch clergy are of equal rank — and every 
minister is obedient to a committee, called a clcusis, which 
again is responsible to the Synod or general Assembly. 

Q. What was the reason why dissenters separated from the 
established church ? 

A, Many protestants in Mary's reign having fled to Gen- 
eva Cin SwitzerlandJ, became disciples of Calvin ; and when 
they returned to England, objected to forms of prayer, and 
to some of the usages of the established church. 

Q. Mention some of the usages objected to by these Gal- 
vinists. 

A. The use of the surplice, and especially the square caps 
then worn by the clergy, (similar to those now worn by the 
students at the universities). 

Q. By what name did the dissenters call themselves in 
the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Puritans — ^because they affected to "purify" them- 
selves from eveiy vestige of the Roman catholic church. 

Q. What manufactures were introduced in the reign of 
Elizabeth t 
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A. Gunpowder (from Germany) ; and knives, vhich were 
the first articles of cuUerj made in England. 

Q. What new articles of commerce were introduced into 
England in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Pocket watches (from Germany) ; fans, muffs, and 
false hair (from Italy) ; and carriages (from France), 

Q. What inventions were madb in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; 

A. The stocking- frame, sail-cloth, needles, stops in print- 
ing, newspapers, fire-ships, and paper mills. 

Q. Who invented the stocking-frame? 

A. The Rev. William Lee of Nottingham. As soon as 
his invention was made known, the stocking-knitters drove 
him from England, because they said his invention would 
ruin their trade. 

Q. What became of William Lee after he was driven from 
England ? 

A. He fled to France, where he was treated no better ; 
and soon died of a broken heart in the most abject poverty. 

Q. Who invented needles ? 

A. They were invented in the reign of Edward VI., but 
the art of making them died with the inventor. 

Q Who recovered the art of making needles ? 

A. Elias Growse, a German ; who carried on the trade at 
Buckingham, where there is still a large manufacture. 

Q. What stops were invented in the reign of Elizabeth t 

A, The colon (:) and semi-colon (;) but the comma (,) 
and full-stop (.) were used in the reign of Henry YIII. 

Q. For what purpose were the first newspapers circulated ? 

A. To apprize the nation of the defeat of the Spanish ar- 
mada ; but we hear nothing more of them till the reign of 
Charles L (1642). 

Q. For what purpose were fire ships first employed ? 

A. Lord Howard of Effingham (in Surrey) sent 8 small 
vessels, filled with combustibles, into the midst of the Span- 
ish armada, as it lay at anchor off Calais. 

Q. Where was the first paper-mill established? 

A. At Dartford (in Kent), by a German, who was knighted 
by Elizabeth for his invention. 

Q. What discovery was made in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Alum (which had long been a monopoly in the court 
of Rome) was discovered by Sir Thomas Chaloner to abound 
'•^ his own estate at Whitby, (in Yorkshire). 
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Q. For what is alum used ? 

A. Bj dyers to fix their colours ; by chandlers to make 
their candles white and hard ; bj wine merchants to fine 
their wines ; by tanners/&c. &c. 

Q. What art was discovered in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. The art of gauging ; i. e. measuring the capacity of 
any yessel, or the quantity of liquor it contains. 

Q. What great Yoyage was made in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ? 

A. Sir Francis Drake, a native of Devonshire, was the 
first Englishman who sailed round the world : he completed 
hisToyage in 3 years. (Bom 1545, died 1596). 

Q* What provision was made for the poor by queen Eliza^ 
both? 

A. Poor rates were collected to relieve the sick and indi- 
gent. 

Q. What fruits, plants, and vegetables were imported in 
the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Potatoes and peaches : tulips, laurels, and the horse- 
chestnut tree* 

Q. Who introduced potatoes into England ? 

A. Sir Francis Drake brought them from Santa F6 (in 
North America), and planted them in Lancashire. In the 
next reign Sir Walter Raleigh introduced them into Ire- 
land. 

Q. Where did peaches, tulips, laurels and horse-chestnut 
trees come from ? 

A. Peaches from Persia ; tulips from Holland ; laurels 
and the horse-chestnut tree from the Levant (in Turkey in 
Asia)' 

Q. What narcotic herbs were introduced in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

A. Tobacco was brought by Sir Walter Raleigh from To- 
bago, one of the Caribbee Islands (in the West Indies) ; and 
tea was brought by the Dutch from China, but was scarcely 
known in England till the reign of Charles IL 

Q. What public buildings were erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

A. The Custom-House ; the Stock Exchange ; the Dublin 
University ; and three colleges in Cambridge : (Jesus, Sidney, 
and Emmanuel). 

Q. What is the Custom-House ? 
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A. An office in London for the receipt of the goyemment 
datj on goods exported and imported. 

Q. Who built the Stock Exchange ? 

A. Sir Thomas Gresham, of Norfolk, called the '* Rojal 
Merchant," for his munificent charities. 

Q. What celebrated library was founded in the reign of 
Elizabeth ? 

A. Sir Thomas Bodley founded the Bodleian at Oxford ; 
one of the best libraries in the world. 

Q. What company was established in the reign of Eliza- 
beth? 

A. Elizabeth granted monopolies to several companies, the 
principal of which was the East India Company ; to which 
w%s confined the exclusive right of trading in the East Indies. 

Q. What was the state of education in the reign of Eliza- 
beth? 

A. Education in the upper ranks was making most rapid 
advances ; and classic literature was taught to ladies as well 
as men. 

Q. Where were ladies and gentlemen taught? 

A. They were generally sent into some noble family as 
pages, or upper servant^ ; and while engaged in these services 
obtained all their education. 

Q. What distinction was made between these young gen- 
tlemen and ladies, and the common menials ? 

A. They had a table by themselves ; and after they had 
served their patrons, were waited upon by the menials. 

Q. What was the time of meals in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Breakfast, consisting of butter and eggs, boiled beef- 
steaks, and ale, was served at 8 ; dinner at 11 ; and supper 
at 6. 

Q. What curious fashion was observed at dinner-time. 

A. All the men dined with their hats on, and took them 
off only during grace. 

Q. How did the people amuse themselves after dinner ? 

A. The gay and fashionable crowded into the parks be- 
tween 1 and 4 ; or promenaded up and down St. PauFs Ca- 
thedral. 

Q. Did St. Paul's Cathedral exist in the reign of Elizabeth? 

A. Yes ; St Paul's was built in the reign of Henry III. 
(1240) ; but was burnt down in the reign of Charles II., and 
rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. (1675). 
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Q. Was the old St Paul's open to the publi9 as a promen- 
ade? 

A. Yes; merchants stuck their advertisements on its 
walls and piUars ; stalls were erected in the aisles for the 
sale of wares ; and pedlars, buffoons, beggars, and thieves, 
gained a living from the crowd which dailj resorted there. 

Q. What was the great aisle of St. Paul's called 1 

A. ** St. Paul's walk." — Our Lord said (and we may apply 
the words), '' My house shall be called a house of prayer ; 
but ye have made it a den of thieves." (^Matthew zzi. 13). 

Q. Describe the style of the houses inhabited by the great 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

A. Something between a castle and a mansion ; there was 
a moat and gateway, and one or two strong turrets, more for 
ornament than defence. 

Q. How were houses decorated during the Tudor dynasty ? 

A. The houses of the great were furnished most splendidly. 
The walls were gilt, ^nd hung with gorgeous tapestry ; and 
the sideboards crowded with massive plate. 

Q. Was not tapestry in a great measure discontinued in 
the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. Yes ; it was superseded by exquisite oak and chestnut 
carving ; many rooms were wainscotted throughout. 

Q. How were the gentlemen dressed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ? 

A, In flowered silk, perfumed leather, or satin ; their silk 
and satin shoes, (embroidered with silver and gold) had very 
high red heels. 

Q. . What extravagance was introduced in body-linen in 
the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A^ The shirts of the courtiers were made of the finest 
cambric, with open-work down the seams, and often cost £80, 
(according to the present value of money). 

Q. How were the ladies dressed in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. With enormous ruffs round the neck ; which became 
so absurdly long, that persons were stationed at the gates of 
the different streets, to cut down every ruff which exceeded 
3 feet. 

Q. How long did this ugly fashion last? 

A. Till the middle of the reign of James I. ; when Mrs. 
Turner was hanged up by her ruff, for murdering Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 
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Q, Was not queen Elizabeth yery extravagant in her dress? 

A. Yes ; and at her death 3000 different habits were found 
in her wardrobes. 

Q. Were not some of Elizabeth's dresses emblematical ? 

A^. Yes ; the lining of one was worked with eyes and ears, 
to signify ** Vigilance ;^' and a serpent was embroidered in 
the arm with pearls and rubies, to signify *• Wisdom*'* 

Q. Describe the way in which Elizabeth went in state to 
St. Mary's cross, to hear one of the Reformers preach. 

A. Besides a vast train of lords and ladies, she had 1000 
soldiers, 10 great cannons, hundreds of drums and trumpets, 
a party of morris -dancers, and two white bears in her train. 

Q. Was not Elizabeth very fond of noisy music ? 

A. Yes ; she played very well herself on several instru- 
ments ; and when she went to dinner, 12 trumpets, 2 kettle- 
drums, and various other instruments, amused her with their 
thundering uproar. 

Q. What improvement in stockings was invented in the 
reign of Elizabeth ? 

A. They were woven ; the queen had a pair of black silk 
ones presented to her, with which she was so delighted, that 
she would never wear any others. 

Q. What were stockings made of before the reign of Eliza- 
beth ? 

A. Of cloth, laced or buttoned tight like a buskin. 

Alison's Guide to English History. 



XII.— AN ABSTRACT OF THE SCOTTISH REIGNS. 



Latin. 

In-liablt-ed, v habere. 

Con-vert'ed, v vertSre. 

Ben-e-fac'tor, n bene,facere. 

Vic-to'ri-ou8, adj, vincSre. 

Re-pelled, v. DellSre. 

Re-duc'tion, n .aucSre. 

Con-tem'po-ra- ry , adj. . . tempas. 

Mem'o-ra-ble, adj, memor. 

In-ter-reg'niim, n reghare. 



Com-pet'i-tors, n petSre. 

Af-fin'i-ty, n nnis. 

Hom'age, n homo. 

Assisted, 17 sistSre. 

Sub-vert', v vertSre. 

Prec'ious, adj pretiam. 

Turl)u-lent, adj tnrba. 

In'sti-tuted, i7. statnere. 

Re-pressed', v prem6re. 



When are the Scots and Picts first spoken of in history ? In 
the fifth century : the former inhabited the eastern shores 
of Scotland, as far south as the Firth of Forth, and as far 
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north as the island extended. The name of Picts seems to 
have been given them bj the Romans, from the habit of stain- 
ing their bodies when going to battle : the term picti signifies 
painted. They were probably of Gothic origin, though some 
think they were descendants of the ancient Caledonians, who 
were Celts mingled with Gothic settlers. The Scots were 
of Irish origin: a, colony of this people from Ulster, the 
northern province of Ireland, settled on the coast of Argyle- 
shire, under Fergus, who had been called over to assist the 
Scots against the Picts and Britons, about the year 330 b.c, 
and gradually occupied the whole of the western coast of 
Scotland. This prince was lost at sea, off Carrickfergus in 
Ireland, which bears his name. 

Twenty-five pagan kings ruled Scotland from the death of 
Fergus to the reign of Donald the first, a.d. 199, who was 
the first Scottish king converted to Christianity ; and it was 
he also who made his subjects first acquainted with money 
coined from precious metals. During this reign Caledonia 
was invaded by Severus, who built a boundary wall to the 
Roman provinces from the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde. 

Fergus II. succeeded Eugenius in the year 404. Having 
lived abroad and in retirement during twenty- seven years 
(according to the Black book of Paisley) ; he returned to aid 
in expelling the Romans, accompanied by Dunstan, king of 
the Picts, and Dionethus a Briton. He long and success- 
fully opposed the enemy, but was at last slain fighting against 
Maximianus : Dunstan his friend shared his fate, but Dion- 
ethus effected his escape, not however before he had received 
a grievous wound. Fergus II., founder of the kingdom of 
the Scots, possessed piety, courage, and abilities : he reigned 
honourably for sixteen years, and was a benefactor to his 
country. . 

After a long and sanguinary struggle between these two 
people, in which Drushenus, the Pictish king, was slain, 
Kenneth II., king of the Scots, finally ascended the Pictish 
throne in 833, and united both states into one kingdom, com- 
prising the whole country north of the wall of Antonine : the 
routed Picts found an asylum in England. 

Gregory, the seventy-third king, ascended the throne in 
875. He was justly entitled to his surname, "the Great." 
He subdued the Picts, vanquished the Danes, putting Har- 
dicannte, their king, to flight, in Northumberland : defeated 

N 
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and slew Gonstantine, king of the Britons, in the battle of 
Lochmaben ; chastised the Irish, who had invaded Gallowaj, 
and added Cumberiand and Westmoreland to his dominions. 
He died in 892, after a glorious and most exemplary reign 
of eighteen years. It was not for his military abilities alone 
that he was admired by foreign princes ; for it was his repu- 
tation for learning, wisdom, and justice that led Alfred the 
Great to court his friendship. 

Malcolm IL, *' the victorious," eighty-third king, ascended 
the throne in 1004 : he repelled the Danes, improved the 
laws, and formed a titled aristocracy. After a splendid reign 
of thirty years, be became suddenly sordid ana unjust, and 
was assaFisinated by his attendants as he slept. 

Duncan, 1033. A prince of pacific temper, and great 
virtues: he was treacherously murdered by Macbeth, his 
general, and distinguished friend. 

Macbeth, 1 040. This tyrant usurped the throne to the 
prejudice of Malcolm, son of Duncan, who with his younger 
brother Donaldblain, took refuge in England. Macbe2i*s 
reign was short as cruel, being kiUed in a war with the En- 
glish, who armed in favour of Duncan's children. 

Malcolm III., 1057, long an exile in England, ascended 
the throne of his ancestors upon the death of Macbeth : he 
introduced among the Scots the custom of giving surnames ; 
and during the cnisades, assisted Godfrey, Earl of Boulogne, 
in the reduction of Jerusalem. This wise and valiant mon- 
arch was killed, with one of his sons, at the siege of Alnwick. 

Donaldblain, or Donald YII., 1092, uncle to Malcolm III. : 
his reign was short, being dethroned by Duncan, natural son 
of Malcolm. 

Duncan II., 1094. The transient authority which this 
prince possessed was marked chiefly by his vices : he died 
without children. 

Edgar, 1096, son of Malcolm III., was a good king, and 
cherished the interests of his subjects. 

On the death of Edgar, his brother Alexander I., sumamed 
A cer, the Sharp, succeeded 1 107. The early years of his^life 
and reign were marked by rude and boisterous conduct, but, 
repenting of his folly and ferocity, he turned his thoughts to 
works of peace. Under this new feeling he built the church 
of St. Michael at Scone, and founded a monastery there : 
driven by a tempest to ^mona Isle, in gratitude for his pre- 
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serration, and for his maintenance by the hermits, he dedi- 
cated a church there to St. Columb : he also enriched the 
monks of St. Andrews, and completed Danfermline church, 
which his father had begun. He had espoused the princess 
Sibylla, daughter of William the Norman, but left no issue. 

David I., contemporary with Stephen, king of England, 
1 124. His valour was unquestioned, and his liberality to 
churchmen great : he compiled a code of Scottish laws, built 
many religious edifices, and reigned gloriously. 

Malcolm IV., 1153, grandson of David. His actions are 
little celebrated, and his reign is chiefly memorable for the 
origin of the power engrossed by the Stuart family ; Walter, 
one of the king's courtiers, being appointed seneschal or stew- 
ard of Scotland, from which employment his descendants de- 
rived their family name. 

William, surnamed the Lion, 1165, was frequently at war 
with England ; and being taken prisoner, at the battle of 
Alnwick, by Henry II., that monarch refused to release him 
till he had done homage in his own name, and those of his 
successors. 

Alexander IL, 1214, son of William the Lion : he was 
often at war with the Norwegians, who invaded the Scottish 
isles. 

Alexander III., 1249 : a prince of great virtues. In this 
reign the Norwegians were completely defeated, and obliged 
to retire from the isles. Alexander's issue failing, the crown 
was claimed by the descendants of David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, brother to William the Lion. 

1285. An interregnum of some years succeeded, whilst the 
rival candidates asserted their claims, all descended from 
David in different degrees of affinity. Of twelve competitors, 
the most distinguished were John Baliol, great grandson to 
David by his eldest daughter ; and Robert Bruce, grandson 
by the youngest. The nobles agreeing to refer the decision 
of this question to Edward I. of England, he adjudged the 
throne to Baliol as his vassal, and treacherously asserted En- 
glish supremacy. 

John Baliol, 1299, was more .the creature of Edward 
than a monarch possessing uncontrollable authority. Gilbert 
de Umphraville, Earl of Angus, and William Wallace, were 
the foremost of the few who ventured still to assert the inde* 
pendence of Scotland, refusing subjection to Baliol as the 
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deputy of Edward. Soon after this, Baliol, upon the most 
frivolous pretences, was dethroned by the English king, and, 
retiring into England, lived in obscurity upon a pension. 

Robert Bruce, 1306. On the death of his ancestor (one 
of the candidates for the throne), Robert entertained jealous 
fears of William Wallace ; but the forces of William, engag- 
ing with Edward I.'s army at Falkirk, were defeated, and 
their leader suffered death. Robert, upon this, engaged the 
Scots in his own interest, the nobles seated him upon the 
throne, and he was afterwards known as the Bruce of Ban- 
nockburn, by his signal defeat of Edward II. ; a victory still 
remembered by the Scots with triumph. The remainder of 
Robert's reign was a series of uninterrupted successes. 

David Bruce, or David II, 1329, son of Robert; his min- 
ority was disturbed by Edward, son of John Baliol, who as- 
sisted by Edward III., seized the throne, and compelled David 
to retire into France. The nobles, however, disgusted with 
the conduct of young Baliol, reinstated David. Some years 
after, the Scottish king invaded England in the absence* of 
its prince ; he was made prisoner at the battle of Neville's 
Cross, near Durham, and detained eleven years in captivity 
in the castle of Odiham, but afterwards ransomed. Leaving 
no issue, the crown was claimed by the Stuart family. 

Robert Stuart, 1370, the descendant of Walter, seneschal 
of Scotland, claimed in right of his affinity by marriage to 
the daughter of David Bruce, being then only Baron of Ren- 
frew. He was a prince of uncommon abilities and prudence. 

Robert III., 1390, son of Robert Stuart, was weak in in- 
tellect, and deficient in courage. He committed the toils of 
government to his brother the Duke of Albany, who took every 
method to aggrandize his own family. Robert's second son 
James, was detained prisoner in England, on his way to Fran^ ; 
during the nineteen years he spent in that country, his 
father's dominions were subject to repeated commotions, and 
his eldest brother was assassinated by the Duke of Albany's 
command. Robert soon after died, oppressed with age and 
misfortunes. 

James I., 1423. This prince had seen in foreign courts 
the different systems of Jurisprudence, and endeavoured, by 
abridging the power of the nobles, to assert the just preroga^ 
tives of the crown : but though he understood the principles 
of government admirably, the nation was not prepared to re- 
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ceive them : and in the straggle for power, he was assasinated 
by some of the nobility in a monastery near Perth, whither 
he had retired. James instituted the office of lords of session. 
James IL, 1437, pursued his father's plan of humbling the 
nobility ; and, seconded by his ministers, aimed at restoring 
tranquillity and justice ; but himself the slave of turbulent 
passions, he stabbed William Earl of Douglas to the heart, 
in a sudden fit of anger ; and, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness betrayed by the next earl, he proceeded to the ruin of 
his family, and declared his intention to subvert the feudal 
law ; but the splinter of a cannon-ball, at the siege of Rox- 
burgh castle, put an end to his schemes and life, at the early 
age of thirty, 

James III., 1460; he, with inferior abilities, embraced 
the same object, neglecting those of high birth, and lavishing 
his favours and affection upon a few court sycophants. The 
exasperated nobles flew to arms ; James met them in battle, 
his army was routed, and himself slain. 

James IV., 1488, was generous, accomplished, and brave : 
war was his passion ; and adored by a people who wished, by 
attachment to his person, to expiate their offences to his father, 
he led a gallant army on to the invasion of England : the 
battle of Flodden Field proved the superior skill of the En- 
glish; and James, with thirty noblemen of the highest rank, 
and an infinite number of barons, fell in the contest ; leaving 
an infant of a year old to wield the Scottish sceptre. 

James V., 1513. The Duke of Albany, his near relation, 
was declared regent ; but the king, at thirteen, assumed the 
reins of government ; he had a great but uncultivated mind ; 
and while he repressed the consequence of the nobles, he 
protected commerce, and reformed the courts of justice. The 
reformed clergy in Scotland now first launched their thunders 
against the papal see, though without the concurrence of 
James. Quarrelling with Henry VIII., he assembled an 
army ; the barons, piqued at his contempt of them, reluc- 
tantly complied with his summons ; and, more intent upon 
retaliating their injuries than anxious for their own glory, 
suffered themselves to be shamefully defeated. James felt 
this affront so keenly, that he died of grief. 

Mary, queen of Scots, daughter of James V. and Mary of 
Gnise, succeeded in 1542, when only a few days old. She 
was educated in France ; and in her minority, the Earl o£ 
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Arran and Marj of Guise were successivelj regents. Mary, 
who had espoused Francis IL of France, upon his death re- 
turned to govern her native country : she then married the 
Earl of Damlej, but soon disgusted with his conduct, was 
privj to his violent death, and immediately affianced to Both- 
well, his murderer : the nobles, incensed to the highest de- 
gree, rose against her, and, being taken prisoner, she was 
compelled to sign a resignation of the crown in favour of her 
son. After the battle of Langside, Mary fled into England, 
where she was detained as a prisoner by Elizabeth. Aft<n: 
nineteen years captivity, she was sentenced to death, and be- 
headed in Fotheringay castle, 8th February, 1586. The 
beauty, misfortunes, and, we may add, the crimes, of this 
celebrated woman, have rendered the annals of her reign pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

James VI , 1567, only son of Mary by the Earl of Dam- 
ley; he reigned long before his mother's death. In this 
period he diminished the power of the church, now declared 
Protestant by act of parliament, and married the daughter of 
the Danish king. Upon the death of his relation, Elizabeth 
of England, (24th March, 1603,) he ascended her throne ; 
and the histories of Scotland and England have since been 
inseparable. MangnalVs Historical Questions, 



1. What part of Scotland wa» inhabited 
by the Ficts ? 

2. What is, most probably, the meaning 
ofthe wordPiot? 

3. Under whom came the Scots from 
Ireland ? 

4. What became of Fergas 1. ? 

5. What Scottish king was first con- 
verted to Christianity? 

6. Who invaded Scotland or Caledonia 
in this reign ? 

7. When did Fergus II. succede to the 
throne ? 

8. What brought him from abroad, and 
who came with nim ? 

9. What was the fate of Fergus and his 
two companions ? 

10. What was the character of Fergus 
IL? 

^ 11. When, and by whom were the Pfcts 
driven out of Scotland ? 

12. State facts that justly entitle Ore. 
gory, the seventy third king, to his sur- 
name ** the €^at.'' 

18. Who courted Gregory's friendship, 
and why did he do so ? 

14. WTiat was the character andfateof 
Malcolm II. ? 

15. What was the character and fate of 
Duncan I. ? 



16. What was the fate of the tyrant 
Macbeth ? 

17. Tell me what is here related of 
Malcolm III ? 

18. What know you of Donald VII. ? 

19. What know you of Duncan 11.. ? 

20. What is here related of Edgar, soa 
of Malcolm III.? 

21. What was the character of Alex, 
ander I. in his youth ? 

22. What were his acts, after he tamed 
his thoughts to peace ? 

23. When did David I. reign, and what 
was his character ? 

24. For what was the reign of Malcolm 
IV. chiefly celebrated ? 

25. What did Henry I [.oblige WilHam 
the Lion to do ? 

26. With what people was Alexander 
II. often at war ? 

27. Give an account of Alexander III. 

28. Name the most distlngxdshed of the 
tw^ve competitors for the crown. 

29. How did Edward I. of England act 
in this matter ? 

30. To whom did Edward I. assign the 
throne? 

31. What two patriots resisted the 
claims of Baliol to the throne ? 

82. What became of Baliol ? 
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33. Where were the forces of Sir 
William Wallace defeated ? 

34. How did firuce then act ? 

36. What great Tictory did the Scots 
obtain under Bruce ? 

36. What compelled Darld II. to retire 
to Prance ? 

37. Why was Darld recalled fVom 
France ? 

38. What happened to Darld after this? 

39. Who was Robert II. ? 

40. What is here related of Robert III.? 

41. With what qualifications for go- 
vernment did James I. ascend the throne? 

42. Who assassinated him, and why did 
they do so ? 

43. When did James II. come to the 
throne? 

44. In what matter did he imitate his 
father? 

45. What did he do under the influence 
of rage? 

46. Where and how did he meet his 
death? 

47. Who were the farourites of James 
III.? 

48. How did the nobles act on seeing 
this? 

49. What was the issue of the conflict 
between James and his nobles ? 

50. What was the character of James 
IV.? 

51. In what battle was James slain ? | 



52. Into whose hands did the scratre 
no IV fall ? 

53. How old was James V. when he as> 
sumed the reins of government? 

54. What did the reformed clergy do 
in this reign ? 

55. What was the occasion of this king's 
death? 

56. Who was Mary, queen of Scots ? 

57. Who acted as regents during her 
minority ? 

58. Where was Mary educated ? 

59. Who was Mary's first husband ? 

60. Whom did she marry atter cominsr 
to Scotland ? 

61. What became of Damley ? 

62. Whom did the queen now marry ? 
68. What did the enraged nobles now 

do? 

64. Whither did Mary fiee after the 
battle of Langside ? 

65. How long was she kept a prisoner 
in England ? 

66. When and where was she beheaded? 

67. What gives peculiar interest to the 
reiffn of Mary ? 

68. When did James VI. ascend the 
Scottish throne ? 

69. What was now the established re- 
ligion of Scotland ? 

70. When did he ascend the English 
throne? 



XIII.— THE BAROMETER. 



Latin. 

El-e-va'tion, n levare. 

Fluc'tu-at-ing, v fluctus. 

In-cre-duli-ty , n credere. 

Cbn-den-sa'tion, n densus. 

E-qui-lib'ri-um, ».•••{ *^Sbra! 

Sus-pect'ed, v specgre. 

Moni-tor,n monere. 



In-cess'ant, adj cedere. 

Con-clad''ed, v claudSre. 

Pres-er-va'tion, n servare. 



Greek. 
Prog-nos^'tics, n ginosko. 

At'mos-phere, n {**^^^ 



ra. 



Galileo had found that water would rise under the piston of 
a pump to a height only of about thirty-four feet. His pupil 
TorriceUi, conceiving the happy thought that the weight of 
the atmosphere might be the cause of the ascent, concluded 
that mercury, which is about thirteen times heavier than 
water, should only rise under the same influence to a thir- 
teenth of the elevation : he tried, and found that this was so, 
and the mercurial barometer was invented. To afford fur- 
ther evidence that the weight of the atmosphere was the 
cause of the phenomenon, he afterwards carried the tube of 
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mercurj to the tops of buildings and of mountains, and found 
that it fell always in exact proportion to the portion of the 
atmosphere left below it ; and he found that water-pumps, 
in di£Perent situations, varied as to sucking power, according 
to the same law. 

It was soon afterwards discovered, by careful observation 
of the mercurial barometer, that even when remaining in the 
same place, it did not always stand at the same elevation ; 
in other words, that the weight of atmosphere over any par- 
ticular part of the earth was constantly fluctuating : a truth 
which, without the barometer, could never have been sus- 
pected. The observation of the instrument being carried still 
further, it was found that in serene dry weather the mercury 
generally stood high, and that before and during storms and 
rain it fell ; the instrument, therefore, might serve as a pro- 
phet of the weather, becoming a precious monitor to the hus- 
bandman or the sailor. 

When water, which has been suspended in the atmosphere, 
and has formed a part of it, separates as rain, the weight 
and bulk of the mass are diminished ; and the wind must 
occur when a sudden condensation of aeriform matter, in any 
situation, disturbs the equilibrium of the air, for the air 
around will rush towards the situation of diminished pressure. 
To the husbandman the barometer is of considerable use, by 
aiding and correcting the prognostics of the weather which 
he draws from local signs familiar to him ; but its great use 
as a weather-glass seems to be to the mariner, who roams 
over the whole ocean, and is often under skies and climates 
altogether new to him. The watchful captain of the present 
day, trusting to this extraordinary monitor, is frequently en- 
abled to take in sail, and to make ready for the storm where, 
in former times, the dreadful visitation would have fallen 
upon him unpreparedT— the marine barometer has not yet 
been in general use for many years, and the author was one 
of a numerous erew who probably owed their preservation 
to its almost miraculous warning. 

It was in a southern latitude. The sun had just set with 
placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual 
mirth of the evening watch was proceeding, when the cap- 
tain's order came to prepare with all haste for a storm. The 
barometer had begun to fall with appalling rapidity- As yet, 
the oldest sailors had not perceived even the threatening in the 
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sky, and were surprised at the extent and burrj of the pre- 
parations ; but the required measures were not eompleted, 
when a more awful hurricane burst upon them than the most 
experienced had ever braved. Nothing could withstand it ; 
the sails, already furled and closely bound to the yards, were 
riven away in tatters ; even the bare yards and masts were in 
great part disabled, and at one time the whole rigging had 
nearly fallen by the board. 

Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the hurri- 
cane above, of the waves around, and of the incessant peals 
of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and midst 
the general consternation, even the trumpet sounded in vain. 
In that awful night, but for the little tube of mercury which 
had given warning, neither the strength of the noble ship, 
nor the skill and energies of the commander, could have saved 
one man to tell the talid. On the following mpming, the wind 
was again at rest, but the ship lay upon the yet heaving 
waves, an unsightly wreck. The marine barometer di£Pers 
from that used on shore, in having its tube contracted in one 
place to a very narrow bore, so as to prevent that sudden 
rising and falling of the mercury, which every motion of the 
ship would else occasion. Civilized Europe is now familiar 
with the barometer and its uses, and, therefore, they almost 
require to witness the astonishment or incredulity with 
which people of other parts regard it. A Chinese once con- 
versing on the subject with the author, could only imagine of 
the barometer that it was a gift of a miraculous nature, which 
the God of Christians gave them in pity, to direct them in 
the long and perilous voyages which they undertook to un- 
known seas. Amott's Elements of Physics. 



1. Tell me something about Galileo 
and Torricelli. 

2. To what height can water be made 
to rise in a pump ? 

3. What happy thought on this subject 
entered Torricelli's mind ? 

4. How manytimes is mercury or quick- 
silver heavier than water ? 

5. If water rise under pressure of the 
air 84 feet, how many inches will mercury 
rise? 

6. Why does the mercury fall in the 
tube on the tops of mountains ? 

7. What important fact about the at- 
mosphere has been made known to us 
through the barometer ? 

8. flow does the mercury stand in calm 
dry weather, and before storms ? 



9. To whom must the barometer be of 
the greatest service ? 

10. If the mariner sees the mercury fall 
very rapidly wl i at must he immediately do? 

11. How violent was the storm of which 
Mr. Arnott here gives an account ? 

12. Gould they have known to prepare 
for this storm without the barometer ? 

IS. In what respect does the barometer 
used at sea differ from that used on land? 

14. What did the Chinese who con- 
versed with Mr. Arnott think about the 
barometer? 

15. Who raises up men such as Galileo, 
Newton, Watt, Jkc, to benefit men by 
their great discoveries ! 

16. Should not then the very sight of a 
barometer or Bteam>engine excite our 
gratitude ? 
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XIV.— THE ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS. 

James Second, who was a bigoted Roman Catholic, was born in 1683, and began 
to reign 6th Feb., 1685. bat after a short reign of 2^ years, he was obliged to abdicate 
the throne, for his attempting to put down Protestantism in England. Jan. 32, 1688. 
On the throne becoming vacant, William and Mary, the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
were proclaimed King and Queen of England. Such was the rerolution of 1688, 
justly called CRoficna. 

Latin. 

V<"'««*' "• {T5re. 

Ex'tant, adj stare. 

Garprits, n culpa. 

Ju'ry, n. .jurare. 

Al-ter-ca'tion, n alter. 

Mi-nor'i-ty, n minor, 

De-fen'daJats, n fendere. 

Im-peached^ V pes. 

Clam'our. 71 clamare. 



E-mo'tion, n movere. 

Refuge, n fugere. 

Rep-ri-mand', v premgre. 

Prel'ates, n { fer^e?^ 

Pre-rog'a-ti ve, n rogare. 

Il-le'gal, adj lex. 



Ac-quit'tal, n. 
De-baf'iiigf part, 
Misde-mean'our, n. 



It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their ver- 
dict. The night was a night of intense anxiety. Some let- 
ters are still extant which were dispatched during that period 
of suspense, and which have therefore an interestof a peculiar 
kind. ** It is very late," wrote the Papal Nuncio, "and the 
decision is not yet known. The judges and the culprits have 
gone to their own homes. The jury remain together. To- 
morrow we shall learn the event of this great struggle." 

The solicitor for the bishops sat up all night with a body 
of servants on the stairs leading to the room where the jury 
was consulting. It was absolutely necessary to watch the 
officers who watched the doors ; for those officers were sup- 
posed to be in the interest of the crown, and might, if not 
carefully observed, have furnished a courtly juryman with 
food, which would have enabled him to starve out the other 
eleven. Strict guard was therefore kept. Not even a candle 
to light a pipe was permitted to enter. Some basins of water 
for washing were suffered to pass at about four in the morn- 
ing. The jurymen raging with thirst soon lapped up the 
whole. Great numbers of people walked the nieghbouring 
streets till dawn. Every hour a messenger came from White- 
hall to know what was passing. Voices high in altercation, 
were repeatedly heard within the room ; but nothing certain 
was known. 

At first, nine were for acquitting and three for convicting, 
'"wo of the minority soon gave way, but Arnold was obstinate. 
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Thomas Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, who 
had paid close attention to the evidence and speeches, and 
had taken full notes, wished to argue the question. Arnold 
declined. He was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning 
and debating. His conscience was not satisfied, and he should 
not acquit the bishops. *< If you come to that," said Austin, 
'* look at me ; I am the largest and strong0st of the twelve, 
and before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will 
stay till I am no bigger than a tobacco-pipe." It was six 
in the morning before Arnold yielded. It was soon known 
that the jury were agreed, but what the verdict would be 
was still a secret. 

At ten the court again met The crowd was greater than 
ever. ' The jury appeared in their box, and there was a 
breathless stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke, ** Do you find the defendants, or 
any of them guilty of the misdemeanour whereof they are 
impeached, or not guilty !*' Sir Roger Langley answered, 
** Not guilty." As the words passed his lips, Halifax sprung 
up and waved his hat. At that signal, benches and galleries 
raised a shout. In a moment ten thousand persons, who 
crowded the great hall, replied with a still louder shout, 
which made the old oaken roof crack ; and in another mo- 
ment the innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, 
which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another ; and so, 
in a few moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Savoy 
and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the forest of masts 
below. 

As the news spread, streets and squares, market-places, and 
coffee-houses, broke forth into acclamations. Yet were the 
acclamations less strange than the weeping. For the feelings 
of men had been wound up to such a point that at length the 
stem English nature, so little used to outward signs of emo- 
tion, gave way, and thousands sobbed for very joy. Mean- 
while, from the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen were 
spurring off to bear along the great roads intelligence of the 
victory of our church and nation. Yet not even that astound- 
ing explosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit of the 
solicitor. Striving to mak^ himself heard above the din, he 
called on the judges to commit those who had violated^ by 
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clamour, the dignity of a court of justice. One of the re- 
joicing populace was seized ; but the tribunal felt it would be 
absurd to punish a single individual for an offence common 
to hundreds of thousands, and dismissed him with a gentle 
reprimand. 

The acquitted prelates took refuge from the crowd which 
implored their blessing in the nearest chapel where divine 
service was performing. Many churches were open on that 
morning thsoughout the capital, and many pious persons re- 
paired thither. The bells of all the parishes of the city and 
liberties were ringing. The jury, meanwhile, could scarcely 
make their way out of the hall. They were forced to shake 
hands with hundreds. ** God bless you," cried the people ; 
** God prosper your families ; you have done like honest good- 
natured gentlemen. You bave saved us to-day." As the gen- 
tlemen who had supported the cause drove off, they flung 
from their windows handfuls of money, and bade the crowd 
drink to the health of the bishops and the jury. 

The attorney went with the tidings to Sunderland, who 
happened to be conversing with the Nuncio. ** Never," said 
Powis, ** within man's memory, have there been such shouts 
and such tears of joy as to-day." The king had that morn- 
ing visited the camp on Hounslow Heath. Sunderland in- 
stantly sent a courier thither with the news. James was in 
Lord Feversham's tent when the express arrived. He was 
greatly disturbed, and exclaimed in French, '* So much the 
worse for them." He soon set out for London. 

While he was present, respect prevented the soldiers from 
giving loose to their feelings; but he had scarcely quitted 
the camp when he heard a great shouting behind him. He 
was surprised, and asked whit the uproar meant. " Nothing," 
was the answer. " The soldiers are glad that the bishops are 
acquitted." ** Do you call that nothing V* said James, and 
then repeated, " So much the worse for them." He might 
well be out of temper. His defeat had been complete and 
most humiliating. Had the prelates escaped on account of 
some technical defect in the case for the crown, had thej es- 
caped because they had not written the petition in Middlesex, 
or because it was impossible to prove, according to the strict 
rules of law, that they had delivered to the king the paper 
for which they were called in question, the prerogative would 
' -ve suffered no shock. Happily for the country, the fact of 
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pnUication had been fdllj established. The counsel for the 
defence had therefore been forced to attack the dispensing 
power. Thej had attacked it with great learning, eloquence, 
and boldness. The advocates of the Government had been, 
hj universal acknowledgment, overmatched in the contest. 
Not a single judge had ventured to declare that the Declfuu- 
tion of Indulgence was legal. One judge had in the strong- 
est terms pronounced it iUegal. The language of the whole 
town was that the dispensing power had received a fatal 
blow. Macaulay. 

* Note, It is the principle of the English law that the twelve Jury ' 
men must be unanimous before a Terdict can be returned. In Scotland 
there are fifteen in the Jury, and a simple majority decides. 



I. When did the jorj retire to contlder 
of their yerdict? 

3. What is the difference between an 
English jury, and a Scotch jury ? 

5. Were not the people most anxious 
that the seyen Bishops, who resented the 
tyranny of the King, shonld be acquitted? 

i. Quote the words trom the Papal 
Nuncio's letter ? 

ft. Who kept watch on the stairs all 
night f 

6. Why was It necessary to do so ? 

7. nid the jurymen toaak their bauds 
with the water they got in the morning ? 

8. Which of the Junmen was deter- 
mined to bring in the bishops guilty ? 

9. When requested by Austin to argue 
the question, what reply did Arnold mase? 

10. What was Austin's answer to this ? 
IL How long did Arnold hold out 

against the deren ? 
U. When did the court meet again ? 

13. What was Sir Samuel Astry's quei- 
tiontothejunr? 

14. Give Sir Roger Langley's reply? 
1ft. What took place when Hallfkx 

wsTed his hat ? 



16. Describe the scene that followed on 
the Thames, and throughout the city ? 

17. Did not the people weep for esiyjoy? 

18. Where did the Bishops take retuge 
firom the people who crowded about them 
to implore their blessing ? 

19. uow did the people act when the 
jury came out of the haU ? 

20. For what purpose did Gentlemen 
throw handfuls of money to the crowd ? 

21. ^here was King James that morn- 
ing? 

22. What was his exclamation when 
the news were brought to him ? 

28. How did the soldiers act, when the 
King left the camp ? 

24. Show to me that the defeat of the 
King was most signal and complete. 

2fi. What was the dispensing power, 
here spoken of? 

26. what was every one's opinion in 
regard to it alter the acquittal of the 
bishops ? 

27. Should we not value our civil and 
religious liberties most highly, and guard 
them with jealous care ? 



O 



SECTION III.* 

RHETORICAL EXTRACTS, 
AND INTERESTING ANECDOTES &c. 



I.— DEFENCE OF PELTIER. 

In 1808. M. FelUer published some articles in a periodical paper reflecting severely 
on Napoleon J who taking advantaire of the peace at that time subsistini; between 
Britain and France, instituted an action for libel in the English courts agaiust Peltier. 
Sir James Mackintosh was retained for the defence. 



Latin. 

At-ten'tion, n tendSre. 

Pros'e-cut-or, n sequi. 

Civ'il-ized, par* civis. 

Pro-scribea , part scribSre. 

Dis-tinc'tion, n stingugre. 

Ex-clu'sive-ly, <id claudgre. 



Pre-serves', v Bervare. 

Ex-is'tence, n sistSre. 

Mod-er-a'tion, n modus. 

Refnge, n fngSre. 

In'^no-cence, n nocere. 

Lib'er-ty, n liber. 



Gentlemen, — There is one point of yiew in iv^hich this case 
seems to merit your most serious attention. The real prose- 
cutor is the master of the greatest empire the civilized world 
ever saw, — the defender, a defenceless, proscribed exile. I 
consider this case as the first of a long series of conflicts be- 
tween the greatest power in the world, and the onlt free 
PRESS remaining in Europe. Gentlemen, this distinction of 
the English press is new, — it is a proud and a melancholy 
distinction. Before the great earthquake of the French 
Revolution swallowed up all the asylums of free discussion 
on the Continent, we enjoyed that privilege more fully than 
others ; but we did not exclusively enjoy it. In Holland, in 
Switzerland, in the imperial towns of Germany, the press 
was either legally or practically free* Holland and Switzer- 
land are no more; and since the commencement of this 
prosecution, fifty imperial towns have been erased from the 
list of independent states by one dash of the pen. Three or 
four still preserve a precarious and trembling existence. I 
will not say by what compliances they must purchase its 
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eontinuance. I will not insult the feebleness whose anmerited 
fall I do most bitterly deplore. 

These goyemments formed a most interesting part of the 
ancient system of Em'ope. The perfect security of such feeble 
states, their undisturbed tranquillity amidst the wars and con- 
quests around them, attested the moderation, the justice, the 
civilization, to which christian Europe had reached in modern 
times. Their weakness was protected only by the reverence 
for justice that, during a series of ages, had grown up in 
Christendom. This was the only fortification which defended 
them against those mighty monarchs to whom they offered so 
easy a prey. And, till the French Revolution, this was suf> 
ficient Gall to mind that happy period when we scarcely 
dreamed more of the subjugation of the weakest state in 
Europe than of her mightiest empire, and teU me if you can 
imagine a spectacle more beautiful to the moral eye, or a more 
stri^ng proof of progress in the noblest principles of civiliza- 
tion. These feeble states, these monuments of justice, — the 
asylums of peace, of industry, and of literature, — the organs 
of public reason, the refuge of oppressed innocence and per- 
secuted truth, have perished with those ancient principles 
which were their sole guardians. They are destroyed, and 
gone for ever. 

: There is still one spot in Europe where man can freely 
exercise his reason on the most important concerns of 
society,— where he can boldly publish his judgment on the 
acts of the proudest and the most powerful tyrants. The 
press of England is still free. It is guarded by the free con- 
stitution of our forefathers. It is guarded by the hearts and 
arms of Englislunen ; and I trust I may venture to say that, 
if it be to fall, it will fall only under the ruins of the British 
empire. It is an awful consideration. Gentlemen. Every 
other monument of European liberty has perished. That 
ancient fabric, gradually reared by the wisdom and virtue of 
ourfathers, still stands. It stands, thanks be to God, solid and 
entire, — ^but it stands alone, and it stands amid ruins ! Believ- 
ing, then, as I do, that we are on the eve of a great struggle, — 
that this is only the first battle between reason and power, — 
that you have now in your hands, conmiitted to your trust, 
the only remains of free discussion in Europe ; addressing 
you, therefore, as the guardians of the most important in 
terest9 of mankind,-*convinced that the unfettered exercise of 
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reason depends more on your yerdict than on any other that 
was ever delivered bj a jury,— I trust I may rely with confidence 
on the issue, and that you will consider yourselves as the 
advanced guard of liberty, — as having this day to fight the 
first battle for free discussion, and against the most formidable 
enemy that it ever encountered. Sir James Macintosh. 



II.— LORD THURLOW'S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF IN THE 

HOUSE OF PEERS. 



Latin. 

£x-trac'tion, n trahSre. 

Ad-mis'sion, n mittere. 

Par-tic'u-lar, (idj pars. 

Im-pres'sion, n premgre. 

Ac'ci-dent, n cadere. 



Ap'pU-ca-ble, adj, plicare. 

In-sultlng, adj salire. 

Ven'er-ates, v venerari. 

Re-spect'a-ble, adj spectre. 

As-cend^en- cy , n scandSre. 

In-de-pend'ence, n pendgre. 



At times Lord Thurlow was superlatively great. One instance 
of this was his celebrated reply to the Duke of Grafton, dur- 
ing the inquiry into Lord Sandwich's administration of 
Greenwich Hospital. His grace's action and delivery, when 
he addressed the house, were singularly dignified and graceful; 
but his matter was not equal to his manner. He reproached 
Lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction [he was the son 
of a clergyman]; and his recent admission into the peerage ; 
particular circumstances caused Lord Thurlow's reply to 
make a deep impression at the time. His Lordship had 
spoken too often, and began to be heard with a civil but 
visible impatience ; under these circumstances he was attacked 
in the manner we have mentioned. He rose from the wool- 
sack, and advanced slowly to the place from which the Chan- 
cellor generally addresses the house: then fixing on the 
Duke the look of Jove, when he grasps the thunder — 

<' 1 am amazed," he said, in a level tone of voice, "at the 
attack which the noble Duke has made on me. Yes, my 
Lords," considerably raising his voice, *' I am amajeedst ma 
Grace's speech. The noble Duke cannot look before him, 
behind him, or on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this house to his successful 
exertions in the profession to which I belong. Does he not 
feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these as to being 
the accident of an accident ? To all these noble Lords, the 
language of the noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting 
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as to myself; bat I do not fear to meet it single and alone. 
No one yeoeratOB the peerage more than I do ; but, mj Lords, 
i must saj that the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more I oan-saj, and wUl say, that as a peer of Parlia- 
ment-— as $ipeaker of this right honourable House — as Keeper 
of the Great Seal— as Guardian of his Majesty*8 conscience 
'—as Lord High Chancellor of £ngland— -nay, even in that 
character alone in which the noble Duke would think it an 
affiront to be considered, but which character none can deny 
me: — as a mati-^I am at this moment as respectable — I beg 
leaye to add, L am at this time as much respected, as the 
proudest peer I now look down upon." 

The e^ct of this speech (continues Lord Campbell,) both 
within and without the walls of Parliament was prodigious. 
It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the House which no 
Chancellor had ever possessed; it invested him in public 
opinion with a character of independence and honour ; and 
this, though he was ever on the unpopular side of politics, 
made him always popular with the people. 

CampbelVs lives of the Chancellors. 



III.— THE PRACTICE OF PATIENCE. 



Latdt. 

Ac^tions, n agere. 

t)e-fence^n fendSre. 



Bes-o-lu'tion, n..... .soly^re. 

Aax-illa-ries, ». augere. 

In-ev'i-ta-bly, adv vitare. 



At the first address and presence of sickness, stand still and 
arrest thy spirit, that it may without amazement or a&ight 
consider that this was that thou lookedst for, and wert always 
certain should happen, and that now thou art to enter into 
the actions of a new religion, the agony of a strange constitu- 
tion ; but at no hand suffer thy spirits to be dispersed with 
fear, or wildness of thought, but stay their looseness and dis-^ 
persion by a serious consideration of the present and future 
employment. For so doth the Lybian lion, spying the fierce 
huntsman ; he first beats himself with the strokes of his tail, 
and curls up his spirits, making them strong with union and 
recollection, till being struck with a Mauritanian spear, he 
rushes forth into his defence and noblest contention ; and 
either 'scapes into the secrets of his own dwelling, or else dies 
the bravest of the forest. £ very man, when shot with an ar- 
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ro^ from God's quiver, must then dra^ in all the auiciliaries 
of reason, and know that then is the time to try his strength, 
and to reduce the words of his religion into action, and con- 
sider that if he behaves himself weakly and timorously, he 
suffers never the less of sickness ; but if he returns to healthy 
he carries along with him the mask of a coward and a fool ; 
and if he descends into his grave, he enters into the state of 
the faithless and unbelievers. Let him set his heart firm upon 
this resolution-^I must bear it inevitably, and I will, by God's 
grace, do it nobly. Jeremy Taylor. 



IV.— PIETY EXCITED BY CONTEMPLATION OF THE 

HEAVENS. 



Latin. 

Ben'ti-ment, n sentire. 

De-light'fttl, adj deliciss. 

£x-panse^ iu pandgre. 

Im-meas'u-ra-ble, a(^'...metiri. 

Ke'gions, n regSre. 

Im-men'si-ty, n metiri. 

In-her'its, v haerere. 

Maj'es-ty,n magnus- 



Ex-claims^ t).........«...clamare« 

Deign, v dignns. 

Spec'ta-cle, n specSre. 

Ci]<ca-lar, ctdj « circiis. 

, Greek. 

Scen'e-ry, n , Skene. 

Ec'8ta-gy,n stasis. 



It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a sentiment 
of piety from the works and the appearances of Nature. It 
has the authority of the sacred writers upon its side, and even 
our Saviour himself gives it the weight and solemnity of his 
example:— "Behold the lilies of the field; they toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet your heavenly Father careth for 
them." He expatiates on the beauty of a single flower, and 
draws from it the delightful argument of confidence in God. 
He gives us to see that taste may be combined with piety, and 
that the same heart may be occupied with all that is serious 
in the contemplations of religion, and be at the same time 
alive to the charms and the loveliness of nature. 

The psalmist takes a still loftier flight, and leaves the world, 
and lifts his imagination to that mighty expanse that spreads 
above it and around it He wings his way through space, 
and wanders in thought over its immeasurable regions In- 
stead of a dark unpeopled solitude, he sees it crowded with 
splendour, and filled with the energy of the Divine presence. 
Creation rises in its immensity before him, and the world, 
"^ith all which it inherits, shrinks into littleness ata contem* 
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plation so vast and so overpowering. He wonders that he in 
not overlooked amid the grandeur and the yarietj which are 
on every side of him ; and passing upwards from the majesty 
of nature to the majesty of nature's Architect, he exclaims^ 
''What is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou shouldest deign to visit him?*' 

It is not for us to say whether inspiration revealed to the 
psalmist the wonders of the modem astronomy. But even 
though the mind be a perfect stranger to the science of these 
enlightened times, the heavens present a great and an elevate 
ing spectacle, an immense concave, reposing upon the circular 
boundary of the world, and the innumerable lights which are 
suspended from on high, moving with solemn regularity along 
its surface. It seems to have been at night that the piety of 
the psalmist was awakened by this contemplation, when the 
moon and the stars were visible, and not when the Sun had 
risen in his strength, and thrown a splendour around him, 
which bore down and eclipsed all the lesser glories of the fir« 
mament ; and there is much in the scenery of a nocturnal 
sky to lift the soul to pious contemplation, lliat moon and 
these stars-^what are they I They are detached from the 
world, and they lift you above it You feel withdrawn from 
the earth, and rise in lofty abstraction above this little theatre 
of human passions and human anxieties. The mind aban* 
dons itself to reverie, and is transferred in the ecstasy of its 
thoughts to distant and unexplored regions. It sees Nature 
in the simplicity of her great elements, and it sees the God 
of Nature invested with the high attributes of wisdom and 
majesty. Chalmers, 

v.— THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

Marie Antoinette, daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa, and Qoeen of Lonie 
XVLgQiUotinedl79a. 



Latin. 

Veii-e-ra'tion, n venerare. 

0-bliged', V ligare. 

Na'tioUf n 4...natas. 



Gbeek. 

En-thu-si-as'tic, adj,..»eTi, theos. 

An'ti-dote, n anti, dotoS. 

Soph'is-ter, n Bophos. 



Snb-or-dirna'tion, n ordo. E-con'o-mist, n oikos,nomo0. 

Fe-roc'i-ty, n ferox. 



It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen 
of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touchy 
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a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
deoorating and cheering the elevated sphere she had just be- 
gun to move in, — ^glittering like the morning star ; full of 
life, and splendour, and joy. 

Oh, what a revolution ! and what a heart must I have to 
contemplate, without emotion, that elevation and that fall! 

Little did I dream that, when she added titles of venera- 
tion to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against 
disgrace concealed in that bosom ;-^little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters. fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, — in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords omst have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even a look, that threatened 
her with insult. But the age of chivalry is gone. • That of 
sophisters, economists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never 
more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
-^that proud submission, — ^that dignified obedience, — ^that 
subordination of the heart, which kept aUve even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of natipns, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise is gone : It is gone, — ^that sensi* 
hility of principle, — ^that chastity of honour, which felt a 
stain like a wound,— which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched; and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

Burke, 



VI.— WESTMINSTER HALL-^TRI AL OF WARREN HAStlNQS. 

Warren Hastings vf^ impeached by the House of Commons before the House of 
Lords, for misgovemment. extortion, and (^pression, while he held the office of Gfov- 
emor-General of India. The trial lasted seven years. He was. acquitted ; bat sen. 
tenced to paj the costs, which amounted to £71,000. The extract refers to the opening 
scene of the triaL 



Civ-il-i-sa'tion, n *. . .civifl. 

Difl-played', v plicare. 

Foun-da'^tioiiB, n fundus. 

Re-sound'ed, v sonare. 

Placid) adj placare. 

Dig'ni-ta-nes, n dignus. 

Ck>n-spic'ii-ousT adj specSre. 



Au'di-ence, n audire. 

Or^a-tor, n orare. 

Ad-mi-ra'tion, n mirari. 

E^mo'tion, n, movere. 

Op-pred'sors, n ..premSre. 

E-ma'ci-at-ed,2?ar< macSre. 

As'peot, n specSre. 



The preparations for the trial had proceeded rapidly ; and on 
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the I3tb of February 1788, the sittings of the Court com- 
menced. There have been spectacles more dazzling to the 
eye, more gorgeous with jewelry and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than that which was then 
exhibited at Westminster ; but, perhaps there never was a 
spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a 
reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds of 
interest which belong to the near and to the distant, to the 
present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and in 
one hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which 
are developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, 
with every advantage that could be derived from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried 
the mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, 
to the days when the foundations of the constitution were 
laid ; or for away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations of India, living under strange stars, worshipping 
strange gods, and writing strange characters from ri^ht to 
left The High Court of Parliament was to sit, accordmg to 
forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an 
Englishman accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of 
the holy city of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely 
house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Rufus ; the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings ; the hall 
where the eloquence of Strafford had for a moment awed and 
melted a victorious party inflamed with just resentment ; the 
hall where the First Charles had confronted the High Court 
of Justice with the placid courage which has half redeemed 
his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. 
The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were 
kept clear by cavalry. The peers robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalled by the heralds under Garter- King-at- Arms. 
The judges, in their vestments of state, attended to give ad* 
vice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy lords, 
three-fourths of the Upper House, walked in solemn order 
from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal* The 
long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince 
of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. 
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The^ grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long gal« 
leries were crowded hj such an audiiance as has rsixelj ex- 
cited the fears or the emulation' of an orator. There were 
gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, and enlight- 
eined reahn, grace and female loreliness, wit and learning, the 
representatives of every science and of every art. There 
were seated round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters 
of the House of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of 
great Kings and Commonwealths gazed with admiration on 
a spectacle which no other country in the world could pre- 
sent* There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on the scene. There the historian of 
the Roman Empire thought of the days when, before a senate 
which had still some show of freedom, Cicero and Tacitus 
thundered against the oppressors of Sicily and Africa. There 
were seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the age— Reynolds and Parr. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set > up and pulled down princes. And 
in his high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, most had loved him, and hatred itself could deny him 
no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, 
and not like a bad man. . A person small and emaciated, yet 
deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the Court, indicated also habitual self-possession 
and self-respect ; — a high and intellectual forehead ; — a brow 
pensive, but not gloomy ; — a mouth of inflexible decision ; — 
a face pale and worn, but serene ; — such was the aspect with 
which the great proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, — ^men, all of whom were 
f^terwards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with green benches and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. Even Fox, generally so regard- 
less of his appearance, had paid to the illustrous tribunal the 
compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt bad refused 
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io be one of the conductors of the impeachment. Biit there 
stood Fox and Sheridan. There was Burke, in amplitude of 
comprehension and richness of imagination, superior to eyery 
orator, ancient or modem. There appeared the finest gentle- 
man of the age — his face beaming with intelligence and spirit 
— ^the ingenious, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though^ 
surrounded by such men, did the youngest manager pass un>- 
noticed. Those who have listened with delight, till the morn- 
ing sun shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the 
lofty and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able 
to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men among 
whom he was not the foremost. Macaulay, 



,VII.-THE TWO-FOLD RESCUE. 
Latzv. 



Re-Ug'ion, n.. legare. 

Ci]<cuin-Btau-ce8, n stare, 



Con>tin'ffen-cieB, n tanggre. 

Re-meniber, v memor. 

Surn'moned, v monere. 



The late Rev. Legh Richmond was once speaking at a meet* 
ing at Edinburgh, for the advancement of religion among 
sailors, when he related the following facts : — 

** When 1 reflect on the character and circumstances of 
seamen, I cannot, without peculiar interest, rec<^llect the 
time when a young man went to sea, whose feelings were 
ill suited to all the contingencies of a sea-faring life. I re- 
member that the time came when it was said that the vessel 
in which he had sailed had been wrecked, and that the young 
man was dead, and no intimation had reached the ears of his 
affectionate parents of any change in his views as to the things 
of God. And I remember the time when that young man 
was so far restored again to his family, that although they 
saw bim not, they heard that he had been saved from the 
shipwreck. That young man, too, was found by the blessed 
God while (mthe ocean, with the Bible only, which his father, 
at parting, had put* into his hand. It was blessed to him 
in the midst of the carnal companions by whom he was sur- 
rounded. This means of grace, without any human instruc- 
tion! was made effectual to the salvation of his soul. The 
time came when that young man, who had been a foe t6 re- 
ligion, lifted up, in the Bay of Gibraltar, at his mast-head, a 
Bethel flag,. and summoned his sailors to prayer, and prayed, 
with them, and bade the missionary exhort them. — And when 
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I tell yon that that jonng man is m^ ovm son, yon will see 
that I may well say, God bless the Sailors' Friend!" 

VIII.— PUNCTUALITY, 

Gbobob Washington, the celebrated commander of the American army, waa bom in 
1782. in Virginia. Died, Dec. 14, 1799, in his 68t]i year. 



Latin. 

Con'gress, n. grSdi. 

Presl-dent, n sedere. 



Mor'ti fy,n morSj&oSre. 

Vol-tin-teered', v velle. 



Whon General Washington assigned to meet Congress at noon, 
he never failed to be passing the door of the hall while the 
clock was striking twelve. — Whither his guests were present 
or not, he always dined at four. Not unfrequently new mem- 
bers of Congress, who were invited to dine with him, delayed 
until dinner was half over, and he would then remark, "(xen- 
tlemen, we are punctual here." When he visited Boston in 
1788, he appointed eight a.m. as the hour when he should set 
out for Salem, and while the Old South church clock was 
striking eight, he Was mounting his horse* The company of 
cavalry, which volubteered to escort him, were parading in 
Tremont-Street, after his departure, and it was not until the 
President reached Charles River Bridge, that they overtook 
him. On the arrival of the corps, the President, with perfect 
good nature, said, '< Major, I thought you had been too long 
m my family, not to know when it was eight o'clock." Cap- 
tain Pease, the father of the stage establishment in the United 
States, had a beautiful pair of horses which he wished to dis< 
pose of to the President, whom he knew to be an excellent 
judge of horses. The President appointed five o'clock in the 
morning to examine them. But tiie captain did not arrive 
with the horses until a quarter after five, when he was told 
by the groom that the President was there at five, and was 
then fulfilling other engagements. Pease, much mortified, 
w&s obliged to wait a week for another opportunity, merely 
for delaying the first qtuirter of an hour* 

IX.-AN OLD SOLDIER, 



Latin. 

Ag-i-ta'tion, n. agSre. 

Im-pa'tient, adj pati. 

Veter-an, n vetus. 

Oc-ca'sions, n cadere. 

In-volve', V .....vplvSre, 



Pro-mot'ed, v movere, 

Par-ticVlax, adj, pars. 

Ter'race, n terra. 

In-di-^esfion, n.» gergre. 

Gham^i-on, n campus. 

Be-spoQ'B68,n... ..spondere. 
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Thb Hall was thrown into some little agitation, a few days 
since by the arriyal of General Harbottle. He had been ex* 
pected for several days, and looked for, rather impatiently, 
by several of the famOy. Master Simon assured me that I 
would like the general hugely, for he was a blade of the old 
school, and an excellent table companion. Lady Lillycraft, 
also appeared to be somewhat fluttered, on the morning of the 
general's arrival, for he had been one of her early admirers; 
and she recollected him only as a dashing young ensign, just 
come upon the town. She actually spent an hour longer at her 
toilette, and made her appearance with her hair uncommonly 
frizzed and powdered, and an additional quantity of rouge. 
She was evidently a little surprised and shocked, therefore, at 
finding the lithe dashing ensign transformed into a corpulent 
old general, with a double chin ; though it was a perfect pic- 
ture to witness their salutations ; the graciousness of her 
profound courtesy, and the air of the old school with which 
the general took off his hat, swayed it gently in his hand, and 
bowed his powdered head. 

All this bustle and anticipation has caused me to study the 
general with a little more attention than, perhaps, I should 
otherwise have done ; and the few days that he has already 
passed at the Hall have enabled me, I think, to furnish a 
tolerable likeness of him to the reader. 

He is, as Master Simon observed, a soldier of the old school, 
with powdered head, side locks, and pigtail. His face is shaped 
like die stern of a Dutch man-of-war, narrow at top, and wide 
at bottom, with full rosy cheeks and a double chin ; so that 
to use the cant of the day, his organs of eating may be said 
to be powerfully developed. 

The general, though a veteran, has seen very little active 
service, except the taking of Seringapatam, which forms an era 
in his history. He wears a large emerald in his bosom, and 
a diamond on his linger, which he got on that occasion, and 
whoever is unlucky enough to notice either, is sure to involve 
himself in the whole history of the siege. To judge from the 
general's conversation, the taking of Seringapatam is the 
most important affair that has occured for the last century. 

On the approach of warlike times on the continent, he was 
rapidly promoted to get him out of the way of younger of- 
ficers of merit ; untU, having been hoisted to the rank of 
general, he was quietly laid on the shelf. Since that time 
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his campaigns have been principallj confined to watering- 
places ; where he drinks the waters for a slight touch of the 
liver which he got in India ; and plays whist with old dowa- 
gers, with whom he has flirted in his younger dajs. Indeed 
he talks of all the fine women of the last half-centnrj, and 
according to hints which he now and then drops, has enjojed 
the particular smiles of man j of them. 

He has seen considerable garrison duty, and can speak of 
almost every place famous for good quarters, and where the 
inhabitants give good dinners. He is a diner-out of first- 
rate currency, when in town ; being invited to one place, 
because he had been seen at another. In the same way he 
is invited about the country-seats, and can describe half the 
seats in the kingdom, from actiud observation ; nor is any 
one better versed in court gossip,, and the pedigrees and in- 
termarriages of the nobility. 

As the general is an old bachelor, and an old beau, and 
there are several ladies at the Hall, especially his quondam 
flame Lady Lillycraft, he is put rather upon his gallantry. 
He commonly passes some time, therefore, at his toilette, and 
takes the field at a late hour every morning, with his hair 
dressed out and powdered, and a rose in his button-hole. 
After he has breakfasted, he walks up and down the terrace 
in the sunshine, humming an air, and hemming between every 
stave, carrying one hand behind his back, and with the other 
touching his cane to the ground, and then raising it up to his 
shoulder. Should he, in these morning promenades, meet 
any of the elder ladies of the family, as he frequently does 
Lady Lillycraft, his hat is immediately in his hand, and it is 
enough to remind one of those courtly groups of ladies and 
gentlemen, in old prints of Windsor -terrace, or Kensington- 
garden. 

He talks frequently about **the service," and is fond of 
humming the old song, 

Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy boys ! 

Why, soldiers, why. 

Whose business 'tis to die. 

I cannot discover, however, that the general has ever ran 
any great risk of dying, except from an apoplexy, or an indi- 
gestion. He criticises all the battles on the continent, and 
discusses the merits of the commanders, but never fails to 
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bring the conyersation, ultimately, tp Tippoo Saib and Ser- 
ingapatam. I am told that the general was a perfect cham- 
pion at drawing-rooms, parades, and watering-places, daring 
the late war, and was looked to with hope and confidence by 
many an old lady, when labouring under the terror of Bona- 
parte's invasion. 

He is thoroughly loyal, and attends punctually on levees 
when in town. He has treasured up many remarkable say- 
ings of the late king, particularly one which the king made 
to him on a field-day, complimenting him on the excellence 
of his horse. He extols the whole royal family, but especially 
the present king, whom he pronounces the most perfect gen^ 
tleman and best whist-player in Europe. 

At table his royalty waxes very fervent with his second 
bottle, and the song of *' God save the King*' puts him into 
a perfect ecstasy. He is amazingly well contented with the 
present state of things, and apt to get a little impatient at 
any talk about national ruin and agricultural distress. He 
says he has travelled about the country as much as any man, 
and has met with nothing but prosperity ; and to confess the^ 
truth, a great part of his time is spent in visiting from one 
couutry-seat to another, and riding about the parks of his 
friends. ** They talk of public distress," said the general 
this day to me at dinner, as he smacked a glass of rich bur- 
gundy, and cast his eyes about the ample board ; " they talk 
of public distress, but where do we find it, sir ? I see none. 
I see no reason any one has to complain. Take my word for 
it» sir, this talk about public distress is aU humbug !" 

Washington Irving* 



X.— A KISS FOR A BLOW, 

Latiw. IPre'cept, n capere. 

Pri'ma-ry, adj, primus. | Re-sent'ment, n, sentlre. 

I oxcB lived in Boston, says Mr. Wright, and was one of the 
city School Committee. 

One day I visited one of the primary schools. There were 
about fifty children in it, between four and eight years old, 

«* Children," said I, " have any of you a question to ask to- 
day r 

" Please tell us," said a little boy, "what is meant by 
* overcoming evil with good ?* " 
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*' I am glad,** said I, " 70a have asked that question ; for 
I love to talk to jott abottt peace, and show jou how to settle 
all difficulties without fighting." 

I went on, and tried to show them what the precept meant, 
and how to apply it, and carr j it out. 1 was trjiug to think 
of something to make it plain to the children, when the fol* 
lowing incident occured. 

A boj about seven, and his sister about five jears old, sat 
near me. As I was talking, George doubled up his fist, and 
struck his sister on her head, as unkind and cruel brothers 
often do. She was angry in a moment, and raised her hand 
to strike him back. The teacher saw her, and said, **Mary, 
you had better kiss your brother,** Marj dropped her hand, 
and looked up at the teacher as if she did not fuUj under- 
stand her. She had never been taught to return good for 
evil. She thought if her brother struck her, she of course, 
must strike him back. She had always been taught to act 
ou this savage maxim, as most children are. Her teacher 
looked very kindly at her, and at George, and said ags&in, 
•* My dear Mary, you had better kiss your brother. See how 
angry and unhappy he looks I" Mary looked at her brother. 
He looked very sullen and wretched. Soon her resentment 
was gone, and love for her brother returned to her heart. She 
threw both her arms about his neck, and kissed him I The 
poor boy was wholly unprepared for such a kind return for 
his blow. He could not endure the generous affection of his 
sister. It broke his heart, and he burst out crying. The 
gentle sister took the comer of her apron and wiped away 
his tears, and sought to comfort him, by saying, with most 
endearing sweetness and generous affection, *'Don*t cry^ 
George ; you did not hurt me mueh.** But he only cried the 
harder. No wonder. It was enough to make any body cry. 



XI.— PARK AND THE NEGRESS. 

MuNGO Park, the African traveller, was born near Selkirk, Scotland, September 10 
1771. In 1790 lie repaired to London, and was introduced to Sir Joseph Banks, Mho 
recommended him to the membert uf the Atrican Association, as a fit person to under- 
take a joumey to the interior of Africa. He undertook his first To\age in 1795. Atker 
innumerable nardslups and prirations, and an abst^nce of more than two years and 
a hal^ he arrived in Bnglana in December, 1787. In January, 1806^ he undertook a 
second expedition marked with as many painflil and disastrous circumstances as 
the former, and which terminated his life. By the following November, he had 
reached the banks of the Nij^er. His last letter was dated the 19th of that month, 
when he was committed, in a nearly defenceless state, to the river, to the If oors. Hnd 
to the immensity and perils of an unknown region, where he perished at the end of 
the same year. 
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Latin. 

Pre-par'ing, w parare. 

In^ci-dent, n cadSre. 

De-sired^ v desiderare. 



Pro-cured', v cura. 

Re-Bome^ v sumSre. 

Ex-tem'po-ref adv tempns. 

Re-mained', v manere. 



When the celebrated Mungo Park was in Africa, he was di- 
rected by one of the native kings to a village to pass the night. 
He went, but as the order was not accompanied with anj pro- 
vision for his reception, he found every door shut. Turning 
his horse loose to graze, he was preparing, as a security from 
wild beasts, to climb a tree, and sleep among the branches, 
when a beautiful and affecting incident occured, which gives 
a most pleasing view of the negro female character. Aji old 
woman, returning from the labours of the field, cast on him 
a look of compassion, and desired him to follow her. She 
led him to an apartment in her hut, procured a fine fish, 
which she broiled for his supper, and spread a mat for him to 
sleep upon. She then desired her maidens, who had been 
gazing in fixed astonishment on the white man, to resume 
their tasks, which they continued to ply through a great part 
of the night. They cheered their labours with a song, which 
must have been composed extempore, as Mr. Park, with deep 
emotion, discovered that he himself was the subject of it. It 
said, in a strain of affecting simplicity : — " The winds roared, 
and the rain felL The poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and. sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring 
him milk, no wife to grind his com." Chorus. ** Let us 
pity the white man, no mother has he," &c. Our traveller 
was much affected, and next morning could not depart, with- 
out requesting his landlady's acceptance of the only gift he 
had left, two out of the four brass buttons that still remained 
on his waistcoat. 



XII.— ANECDOTES OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sia Isaac Newton was bom at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Colsterworth 
in Uncolnshire, about six miles south of Grantham, on the 2dUi of Deo. o.s. 1042, ex- 
actly one year after Galileo died, and was baptised at Colsterworth on the Istof Jan. 
1643. Died 20th March 1727. 



Latin. 

Rec'og-nized, v noscSre. 

^n^ti-ment, n sentire. 

Re-verfing, v vertSre. 

In-spired^ a^ spirare. 

At'dent, adj airdere. 



Ab-hor'rence, n. horrere. 

Per-se-cu'tion, n seqoi . 

HaVits, n habere. 

In'ter-course, n currere. 

Req'iu-site, ac^ quaergre. 

Im-pa'tient, adj pSti. 
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The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, in reference to his great 
discoyeries was very great, but was not founded on any in- 
difference to the fame which they conferred, or upon any er- 
roueous judgment of their importance to science. The whole 
of his life proves, that he knew his place as a philosopher, 
and was determined to assert and vindicate his rights. His 
modesty arose from the depth and extent of his knowledge, 
which showed him what a small portion of nature he had 
been able to examine, and how much remained to be explored 
in the same field in which he had himself laboured. In the 
magnitude of the comparison he recognized his own littleness; 
and a short time before his death he uttered this memorable 
sentiment : ** I do not know what I may appear to the world ; 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 
What a lesson to the vanity and presumption of philosophers, 
— to those especially who have never even found the smoother 
pebble or the prettier shell ! What a preparation for the 
latest inquiries, and the last views of the decaying spirit, — 
for those inspired doctrines which alone can throw a light 
over the dark ocean of undiscovered truth ! 

In the religious and moral character of Sir Isaac Newton, 
there is much to admire and to imitate. While he exhibited 
in his life and writings an ardent regard for the general in- 
terests of religion, he was at the same time a firm believer 
in Revelation. He was too deeply versed in the Scriptures, 
and too much imbued with their spirit, to judge harshly of 
other men who took different views of them from himself. 
He cherished the great principles of religious toleration, and 
never scrupled to express his abhorrence of persecution, even 
in iiS mildest form. Immorality and impiety he never per- 
mitted to pass unreproved ; and when "Dr. Halley ventured 
to say any thing disrespectful to religion, he invariably 
checked him, and said, " I have studied these things,— you 
have not.*' 

The habits of deep meditation which Sir Isaac Newton 
had acquired, though they did not show themselves in his 
intercourse with society, exercised their full influence over 
his mind when in the midst of his own family. Absorbed 
in thought he would often sit down on his bedside after he 
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rose, and remain there for hours without dressing himself, 
occupied with some interesting investigation which had fixed 
his attention. Owing to the same absence of mind, he ne* 
glected to take the requisite quantity of nourishment, and it 
was therefore often necessary to remind him of his meals. 

The following anecdote of Sir Isaac's absence has been 
published. His intimate friend Dr. Stukely, who had been 
deputy to Dr. Halley as secretary to the Royal Society, was 
one day shown into Sir Isaac's dining-room, where his dinner 
had been for some time served up. Dr. Stukely waited for 
a considerable time, and getting impatient, he removed the 
cover from a chicken, which he ate, replacing the bones under 
the cover. In a short time Sir Isaac entered the room, and 
after the usual compliments sat down to his dinner, but on 
taking off the cover, and seeing nothing but bones, he re- 
marked, "How absent we philosophers are I really thought 
that I had not dined.'* Brewster's Life of Newton, 



XIII.— THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 



Latin. 
Ac-ci-dent'al-ly, ac?t;....cadSre. 

At'ti-tude, n aptare. 

Regfi-ment, n regSre. 

Re-8olved', v solvgre. 

In-dict'ed, v dicSre. 

Ses'sions, n sedere. 

Ti-ant-porfed, v portare. 

Ex*pired', v ^ ...spiiare. 

Cam-paigns', n campus. 

Doc'tor, 71 docSre. 

Pro-mo'tion, n movere. 

OV»ti-nate, adj.,., stare. 



Sen'tries, n sentire. 

Post'ed, V pongre. 

Con-sent'ed, v sentire. 

Ad>mira'tion, n mirari. 

Ha-bit'u>al, adj, habere. 

De-spise', v specere. 

Poaeh'er, n. 
Dis-char^^', v. 
Boat'swain, n. 
Sea'soned, v. 
Quay, «. 



No observation is more common, and, at the same time, more 
true, than " that one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half lives.'* The misfortunes of the great are held up 
to engage our attentioh, are enlarged upon in tones of decla- 
mation ; and the world is called upon to gaze at the noble 
sufferers. The great under the pressure of calamity, are con- 
scious of several others sympathizing with their distress ; and 
have, at once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes with 
fortitude when the whole world is looking on : men in such 
circumstances will act bravely even from motives of vanity. 
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But he who, in the vale of obscuritj, can brave adversity, — 
who, without friends to enoourage, acquaintances to pitj, or 
even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave 
with tranquillity and indifference,— -is truly great : whether 
peasant or courtier, he deserves admiration, and should.be 
held up for our imitation and respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great are magni- 
fied into calamities, while tragedy mouths out its sufferings 
in all the strains of eloquence, the miseries of the poor are 
entirely disregarded ; and yet some of the lower ranks of 
people undergo more real hardships in one day, than those 
of a more exalted station suffer in their whole lives. It is 
inconceivable what difficulties the meanest of our common 
sailors or soldiers endure without murmuring or regret, with- 
out passionately declaiming against Providence, or calling 
their fellows to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every day is 
to them a day of misery ; and yet they entertain their hard 
fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or a 
Robutin, complain of their misfortunes and hardships, whose 
greatest calamity was that of being unable to visit a cer- 
tain spot of earth, to which they had foolishly attached an 
idea of happiness ! Their distresses were pleasures, compared 
to what many of the adventuring poor every day endure with- 
out murmuring. They ate, dra^, and slept, they had slaves 
to attend them, and were sure of subsistence for life ; while 
many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, without 
a friend to comfort or assist them, and even without a shelter 
from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflections from accidentally 
meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when a 
boy, dressed in a sailor's jacket, and begging at one of the 
outlets of the town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to be 
honest and industrious when in the country, and was cmri- 
ous to learn what had reduced him to his present situation. 
Wherefore, after giving him what I thought proper, I desired 
to know the history of his life and misfortunes, and the man- 
ner in which he was reduced to his present distress. The 
disabled soldier,-^for such he was, though dressed in a sailor's 
habit,— ^scratching his head, and leaning on his crutch, put 
himself into an attitude to comply with my request, and gave 
me his history as follows : — . 
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" As for mj misfortunes, master, I can't pretend to have 
gone through any more than other folks ; for, except the loss 
of my limb, and mj being obliged to beg, I don't know any 
reason, thank Heaven, that I have to complain. There is BiU 
Tibbs, of our regiment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye 
to boot ; but, thank Heaven ! it is not so bad with me yet. 

" I was bom in Shropshire. My father was a labourer, 
and died when I was five years old ; so I was put upon the 
parish. As he had been a wandering sort of a man, the par- 
ishioners were not able to tell to what parish I belonged, or 
where I was bom ; so they sent me to another parish, and 
that parish sent me to a third. I thought, in my heart, they 
kept sending me about so long, that they would not let me 
be bom in any parish at all ; but at last, however, they fixed 
me. I had some disposition to be a scholar, and was resol- 
ved, at least, to«know my letters ; but the master of the work- 
house put me to business as soon as I was able to handle a 
mallet : and here I lived an easy kind of a life for five years. 
I only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat and 
drink provided for my labour. It is trae, I was not suffered 
to stir out of the house, for fear, as they said, I should run 
away. But what of that ? I had the liberty of the whole 
house, and the yard before the door ; and that was enough 
for me. I was then bound out to a farmer, where I was up 
both early and late ; but I ate and drank well, and liked my 
business well enough, till he died, when I was obliged to pro- 
vide for myself ; so I was resolved to go and seek my fortune. 

** In this manner I went from town to town, worked when 
I could get employment, and starved when I could get none ; 
when, happening one day to go through a field belonging to 
a justice of peace, I spied a hare crossing the path just before 
me ; and I believe the evil one put it in my head to fling my 
stick at it: — well, what will you have on't? — I killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away in triumph, when the justice 
himself met me. He called me a poacher and a villain ; and 
collaring me, desired I would give an account of myself. I 
fell upon my knees, begged his worship's pardon, and began 
to give a fall account of all that I knew of myself. But, 
though I gave a very good account, the justice would not be- 
lieve a syllable I had to say ; so I was indicted at sessions, 
found guilty of being poor, and sent up to London to New- 
gate in order to be transported as a vagabond. 
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*' People maj say this and that of being in jail ; but for 
my part, 1 found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was 
in, in all my life. I had my belly-fuU to eat and drink, and 
did no work at all. This kind of life was too good to last 
for ever ; so 1 was taken out of prison, after five months, put 
on board a ship, and sent off, with two hundred more, to the 
plantations. We had but an indifferent passage ; for, being 
all confined in the hold, more than a hundred of our peojde 
died for want of sweet air ; and those that remained were 
sickly enough, God knows. When we came ashore, we were 
sold to the planters ; and 1 was bound for seven years more. 
As 1 was no scholar, (for I did not know my letters,) I was 
obliged to work among the Negroes ; and I served out my 
time, as in duty bound to do- 

" When my time had expired, I worked my passage home ; 
and glad I was to see Old Engkmd again, because I loved my 
country. I was afraid, however, that I should be indicted 
for a vagabond once more ; so did not much care to go down 
into the country, but kept about the town, and did little jobs 
when I could get them. 

*' I was very happy in this manner for some time, till one 
evening coming home from work, two men knock^ me down, 
and then desired me to stand. They belonged to a press- 
gang. I was carried before the justice ; and, as I could give 
no account of myself, I had my choice left, whether to go on 
board a man-of-war, or list for a soldier. 1 chose the latter ; 
and, in this post of a gentleman. I served two campaigns in 
Flanders, was at the batUes of Val and Fontenoy, andrecei- 
Ted but one wound, through the breast here ; but the doctor 
of our regiment soon made me well again. 

** When the peace came on, 1 was discharged ; and, as I 
could not work, because my wound was sometimes trouble- 
some, I listed for a landman in the East-India Company's 
service. I here fought the French in six pitched battles ; 
and I verily believe that, if I could read or write, our cap- 
tain would have made me a corporal. But it was not my 
good fortune to have any promotion ; for I soon fell sick, and 
so got leave to return home again, with forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was at the beginning of the present war ; and 
I hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spend- 
ing my money. But the government wanted men ; and so I 
was pressed for a sailor before ever 1 could set foot on shore. 
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"The boatswain found me, as be said, an obstinate fellow. 
He swore he knew that I understood mj business well, but 
that I wanted to be idle. But I knew nothing of sea-busi- 
ness ; and he beat me without considering what he was about 
I had still howerer mj fortj pounds, and that was some com- 
fort to me under every beating ; and the money I might haye 
had to this day, but that our ship was taken by the French ; 
and so I lost ^1. 

*' Our crew was carried into Brest ; and many of them died, 
because they were not used to live in a jail ; but, for my part, 
it was nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night as I 
was sleeping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about 
me, (for I always loved to lie well,^ I was awakened by the 
boatswain, who had a dark lantern m his hand. 'Jack,' says 
he to me, * will you knock out the French sentry's brains V 
'I don't care,* says I, striving to keep myself awake, 'if 1 lend 
a hand.' * Then follow me,' says he ; ' and I hope we shall 
do business.' So up I got, and tied my blanket (which was 
all the clothes I hsA) about my middle, and went with him 
to fight the Frenchmen. 

"Though we had no arms, we went down to the door, where 
both the sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, seized 
their arms in a moment, and knocked them down. From 
thence, nine of us ran together to the quay, and, seizing the 
first boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put to sea. We 
had not been here thre^ days before we were taken up by tie 
'Dorset' privateer, who were glad of so many good hands ; 
and we consented to run our chance. However, we had not 
as much luck as we expected. In three days we fell in with 
the * Pompadour* privateer, of forty guns, while we had but 
twenty-three ; so to it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. 
The fight lasted for three hours ; and I verily believe we 
should have taken the Frenchman, had we but had some 
more men left behind ; but, unfortunately, we lost all our 
men just as we were going to get the victory. 

*' I was once more in the power of the French ; and I be- 
lieve it would have gone hard with me had 1 been brought 
back to Brest : but, by good fortune, we were retaken by the 
' Viper. ' I had almost forgot to tell you that, in that engage- 
ment, 1 was wounded in two places : I lost four fingers of the 
left hand ; and my leg was shot off. If I had had the good 
fortune to have lost my leg and the use of my hand pn board 
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a king's ship, and not aboard a privateer, I should have been 
entitled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of mj 
life. But that was not mj chance ; one man is bom with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. 
However, blessed be God ! I enjoy good health, and will for 
ever love liberty and Old England. Liberty, property, and 
Old England for ever, huzza!'* 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration at 
his intrepidity and content. Nor could I avoid acknowledg- 
ing that an habitual acquaintance with misery serves better 
than philosophy to teach us to despise it. — Goldsmith, 



XIV.— A FATHER'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

The time draws nigh, dear John, that I must go the way 
from which none returns. 1 cannot take thee with me ; I 
must leave thee in a world where good counsel is. not super- 
abundant. No one is born wise. Time and experience teach 
us to separate the grain from the chaff. I have seen more 
of the world than thou. Therefore I give thee this advice, 
the result of my experience. 

Attach not thy heart to any transitory thing. The truth 
comes uot to us, dear son ; we must seek for it. That which 
you see, scrutinise carefully ; and with regard to things un- 
seen and eternal, rely on the Word of God. Search no one 
so closely as thyself. Within us dwells the judge who never 
deceives, and whose voice is more to us than the applause of 
the world, and more than all the wisdom of the Egyptians 
and Greeks. 

Uphold truth when thou canst, and be willing for her sake 
to be hated ; but know that thy individual cause is not the 
cause of truth, and beware that they are not confounded. 
Do good for thy own satisfaction, and care not what follows. 
Cause no grey hairs to any one : nevertheless, for the right, 
even gray hairs are to be disregarded. 

A man who has the fear of God in his heart, is like the 
sun that shines and warms, though it does not speak. Do 
that which is worthy of recompense, and ask none. Reflect 
daily upon death, and seek the life which is beyond with a 
cheerful courage ; and, further, go not out of the world with- 
out having testified by some good deed thy love and respect 
for the Author of Christianity. Goethe. 



SECTION IV. 



MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS IN POETRY. 



I.— HUMILITY. 



Latik. 

Hu-mill-ty, n Immllig. 

Saint, n sanctus. 

Ad-o-ra'tion, n. orare. 



IBoors, V, 

Meet, adj» 
Weight, n. 



The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowlj nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 

— In Lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 

When Mary chose the " better part," 

She meekly sat at Jesus* feet ; 
And Lydia's gently-open'd heart 

Was made for Gk)d*s own temple ineet ; 
— Fairest and best adorn 'd is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 

The saint that wears heayen's brightest crown. 

In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down. 

Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
— Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. James Montgomery. 



1. What aoDjfJrfrfll soan hlg^eBt? 

2. Where does the lark bmld her nest? 

3. Which bird sings most sweetly? 

4. Where and when does she sing? 

5. Ofwhat christian grace do these faeta 
afiisrd an illustration? 

6. What is meant by the «< better 
part"? 

7. Should we not imitate Mary, and 
choose it too. 

8. Under whose preaching did the Lord 
open Ifjditfi heart? 



9. Name to matbe most beautiful of all 
dresses for a female. . 

10. Does advancement in the christian 
life make the believer become proud? 

11. Who bends lowest in presence of his 

13. For what grace will he be most emi- 
nent, who stands i^earest the throne of 

Jesus? 

18. Have we anything of which to be 
proud being poor sinners? 

14. Ought we not then all to pray in 
Christ's name for the grace of humility ? 



Q 
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II.— COMMON THINGS. 

** NiGBTLT rest and dailT bread, the ordinary nse of oar limbs, and sens^ and vnder- 
Btaudings, are gifts which admit of no comparison with JUiy other. Yet, because 
almost every man we meet.with possesses these, we leave them oat of our enameration. 
They raise no sentiment ; they move no gratitude. Now, herein is oor jndgment per- 
rerted by our selfishness. A Dlessing ought in truth to be the more satisnctory, the 
bounty at least of the donor is rendered more oonspicnons by its very difltasion, its 
commonness, its cheapness : by its falling to the lot, and forming the happiness, of 
the great bulk and body of our species, as well as of ourselTes. Nay even when we 
do not possess it» it ought to be a matter of thankftdness that others do. But we hare 
a different way of thinking. We court distinction. That is not the worst : we see 
nothing but what has distinction to recommend it. This necessarily contracts our 
▼lews of the Creatoi's beneficence within a narrow compass ; and most unjustly. It 
is in those things wldch are so common as to be no distinction, that the ampUtude 
of the OlTine benignity is perceived."— Polty. 

The sun is a glorious thing, 

That comes alike to all, 
Lighting the peasant's lonely cot, 

The noble's painted halL 

The moonlight is a gentle thing, 

It through the window gleams 
Upon the snowy pillow where 

The happy infimt dreams. 

It shines upon the fisher's boat, 

Out on the lonely sea ; 
Or where the little lambkins lie, 

Beneath the old oak tree. 

The dew-drops on the summer mom, 

Sparkle upon the grass ; 
The village children brush them off. 

That through the meadows pass. 

There are no gems in monarch's crowns. 

More beaut^ul than they ; 
And yet we scarcely notice them, 

But tread them off in play. ' 

Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings, 

Beside the cottage door ; 
The heath-flower fills the air with sweets, 

'Upon the pathless moor. 

There are as many lovely things. 

As many pleasant tones. 
For those who sit by cottage-hearths 

As those who sit on thrones ; 

Mrs, Hawkihawe. 
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III.— THE SOLDIBB'8 RETURN. 
The wars for many a montlt were o'er 
Ere I could reach my Dative shed ; 
My frieads ne'er hop'd to see me more, 
And wept for me aa for the dead. 

As I drew near, the cottage bloz'd, 
The evening fire was clear and bright, 
Ab through the window long 1 gaz'd, 
And saw each friend with dear delight. 

Hy father in his corner sat, 
Hy mother drew her useful thread ; 
My brothers strove to make them chat. 
My sisters bak'd the household bread. 

And Jean oil whispered to a friend, 
And Btill let fall a silent tear ; 
But soon my Jessy's grief will end, — 
She httle thinks her Harry's near. 

What could I do? if in I went, 
Surprise would chill each tender heart ; — 
Some story Uien I must invent, 
And act the poor niaim'd soldier's part. 

I drew a bandage o'er mv face, 
And crooked up a lying knee ; 
And soon I found in that best place. 
Not one dear friend knew aught of me. 
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I ventui'd in ;— Tray wagged Ws tail ;— 
He fawn'd, and to my mother ran :--^ 
" Come here !** she cried, «< what can be ailf* 
While my feign'd story I began. 

I changed my voice to that of age : 
"A poor old soldier lodging craves ;" — 
The very name their loves engage,-— 
« A soldier ! aye» the best we have." 

My father then drew in a seat ; — 
<<YouVe welcome*" with a sigh, he said. 
My mother fried her best hung meat. 
And curds and cheese the table spread. 

" I had a son," my &ther cried, 
<^A soldier too, but he is gone ;" — 
" Have you heard from him ?" I replied, 
«I left behind me many a one ; — 

"And many a message have I brought 
To families I cannot find ;-^ 
Long for John Goodman's have I sought, 
To tell them Hal's not far behind." 



" Oh ! does he live !" my father cried 

My mother did not stay to speak ; 

My Jessy now I silent eyed. 

Who throbb'd as if her heart would break. 

My mother saw her catching Sigh, 
And hid her &ce behind the rock, 
While tears swam round in every eye, 
And not a single word was spoke. 

" He lives indeed ! this kerchief see, — 
At parting his dear Jessy gave ; 
He sent it far, with love, by me. 
To show he still escapes the grave." 

An arrow, darting from & bow, 
Could not more quick the token reach ; 
The patch from off my face I drew, 
And gave my voice its well-known speech. 



" My Jessy dear I" I softly said, — 
She gaz'd and answer'd with a sigh ; 
Hy sisters look'd, as balf afraid; 
My mother fainted quite for joy. 

My fatiier danced aroand his son, — 
My brothers shook my hand away ; 
My mother said, "her glass might run. 
She car'd not now how soon the day." 

" Hout, woman !" cried my father dear, — 
" A wedding first, I'm sure, we'll haTB ; 
I warrant we'll live a hundred year, 
Nay, may be, lass, escape the grave." 

Mist Blamirt. 
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IV,— KING CANUTE. 

■ CAmra, Uw graattat and moit pDwarflil mooireb at hli anw, uvwaifo of Den- 
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Re'gal, a^, regire. 

Con-;em^'ta-oua-l7, advMmain. 

I'ro.ces'BiOD, n_ oadSre. 

Uan'd&te, m.- mandaie. 

Un-de-terred', v terrSre. 



For-bear', t>. 

Threat'en'ing, pnrL 
Up-bniid'iDg, pari, 
iteed,*. 
Wor'thi-er, a^. 
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Upon his rojal thtone he sat, 
In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 

Attendants on his regfd state 
His servile courtiers stood, 

With foolish flatteries, false and vain, 

To win his smile, his favour gain. 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 
His kingly sway confessed : 

That he could bid its billows leap 
Or still its stormy breast I 

He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 

*< Be then my boasted empire tried !'* 

Down to the ocean's sounding shore 
The proud procession came, 

To see its billows' wild uproar 
King Canute's power proclaim ; 

Or, at his high and dread command, 

In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so, thought he, their noble king, 
As his course he .seaward sped, — 

And each base slave like a guilty thing, 
Hung down his conscious head : — 

He knew the ocean's Lord on high ! 

They, that he scorned their senseless lie. 

His throne was placed by ocean's side. 
He lifted his sceptre there ; 

Bidding, with tones of kingly pride, 
The waves their strife forbear : — 

And, while he spoke his royal will. 

All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stormy blast swept by, 
Li scorn of his idle word ; 

The briny deep its waves tossed high, 
By his mandate undeterred. 

As threatening, in their angry play, 

To sweep both king and court away. 

The monarch with upbraiding look, 
Turned to the courtly ring ; 
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Biit none, the kindliDg eyie oould brook 

Even of his earthly king ; 
For in that wrathful glance they see 
A mightier monarch wronged than he ! 

Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name had passed away, 
But for the meed this tale hath won, 

Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown. 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 

The Persian, in his mighty pride, 

Forged fetters for the main ; 
And when its floods his power defied, 

Inflicted stripes as vain ; — 
But it was worthier &x of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the sea ! 

Bernard Barton* 



1. Of what countries wm Oanate king? 

2. How great did his flatterers say his 
power was? 

S. Did the Ung befiere what th^ said? 

4. In how manj ways did they say the 
sea would own his power? 

5. To what verb is tik<y, in verse 4th the 
nominatxre ? 

6. When seated on the shore, what com. 
mand did the monarch give the sea ? 

7. What eSiact did it produce? 

8. Who are meant by the word aU, in 
verse 6th ? 



9. What sort of look did the Ung give 
his nobles? 

10. What might they see in his wrath- 
ful glance ? 

11. What mMlisrnionaiiaA is meant ? 

13. When did^annte flourish ? 

18. What keeps his name alive still? 

14. Relate the historical ftet referred to 
in the last verse? 

15. What Idng is mentioned in the New 
Testament who believed sfaxdlar flattery? 

16. What happened to him for this act? 



v.— STUDY OF THE WORKS OF NATURE. 

** To the attentive eye^ each moment of the year has its own beauty ; and in the same 
field it beholds, every hour, a picture which was never seen befttre. and which shall 
never be seen again. The heavens change every moment, and reflect theitt glory or 
gloom on the place beneath. The state of the crop on the surrounding fhrms alters 
the expression of the earth from week to week. The succession of native plants in 
the pastures and roadsides, which makes the silent clock by which time tells the 
summer hours, which make even the divisions of the day sennble to a keen observer. 
The tribes of birds and insects, like the plants, punctuiil to their time, follow each 
other, and the year has room for all."— R. W, Emgnon. 

O NATURE ! aU'Sufficient ! over all ! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, 
Profusely scattered o'er the blue immense. 
Show me ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
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Give me to scan ; through the disclosing deep. 

Light mj blind way ; the mineral strata there ; 

Thrust, blooming, thence the vegetable world ; 

0*er that the rising system more complex, 

Of animals ; and higher still, the mind. 

The varied scene of quick-compounded thought. 

And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 

These ever open to mj ravished eye ; 

A search, the flight of time can ne'er exhaust ! 

But if to that unequal ; if the blood. 

In sluggish streams about mj heart, forbid 

That best ambition ; under closing shades, 

Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whisper to my dreams. From thee begin. 

Dwell all on thee, with thee conclude my song ; 

And let me never, never stray from thee ! — Thomson, 

1. VfhatmeanjonhjttieroUiMgwmderMl 8. What is the grandest work of creation 
cf hecnen ? here below ? 



8. What would he like to learn about 
these worlds ? 

8. Who will name to me the t&ree king- 
doms of nature ? 

4. Name them in their order, beginning 
with the lowest 

5. Where are the strata or beds of min> 
erals found ? 

6. Whence is the vegetable world tAncit, 
as the poet beautiftiUy expresses it? 

7. What system of woriu stands above 
the T^^table kingdom ? 



9. Shall the material universe perish* 

10. Will the souls of men ever cease to 
exist? 

11. Does the poet mean by Nalnrt here, 
a power distinct ftrom the Almighty ? 

12. Does he not simply mean God as 
seen in the material universe, and espe- 
cially as seen in the mmd of man ? 

18. What perfections of God may we 
learn firom the material world ? 

14. Ah, but where do we learn that ITe 
U a Otod of mercy and jnsdce combined? 



VI.— NAPOLEON AND THE BRXyiSH SAILOR. 

" The history of Napoleon, shows a spirit of self-exaggeration, unrivalled in en- 
lightened ages, and which reminds us or an Oriental king to whom incense had been 
burnt from nis birth as to a deity. This was the chief source of his crimes. He wanted 
the sentiment of a common nature with his fellow-beings. He had no empathies 
with his race. That feeling of brotherhood, which is developed in truly great souls 
with peculiar energy, and through which they give up themselves wiUingvictims, 
joyftal sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was wholly unknown to him. Hla heart, 
amidst its wUd beatings, never had a throb of disinterested love. The tiea which 
bind man to man he broke asunder. The proper happiness of a man, which eonsists 
in the victory of moral eneigy and social aflfection over the selfish passions, he cast 
away for the lonely ioy of a despot. With powers, which might have made him a 
glorious representative and minister of the beneficent Divinitv, and with natural sen- 
sibilities which might have been exalted into sublime virtues, he chose to separata 
himself from his kind, to forego thfdr love, esteem, and gratitude, that he might be. 
come their gaze, their tear, their wonder ; and for this selfish solitaiy good, parted 
with peace and impeiishable renown."— CAaimin^. 

I LOVE contemplating — ^apart 
From all his homicidal glory— 
The traits that soften to onr heart 
Napoleon's story. 



i 
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*Twas when hifi banners at Boulogne* 
Armed in oar island every freeman. 
His nay J chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. ' 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way oyer. 
With enyy — they could readi the white 
Dear cliffs of Doyer. 

A stormy midnight watch, he tiiought, 
Than this sojourn Would haye been deurer. 
If but the storm his yessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last when care had banished sleep. 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating. 

He hid it in a caye, and wrought 
The liye long day, laborious, lurking. 
Until he launched a tiny boat. 
By mighty working. 

Oh dear me ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description ! — such a wretched ^erry. 
Perhaps, ne'er ventured on a pond. 
Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea field. 
It would have made the boldest shudder; 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled,'— 
No sail — ^no.rudder. 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows. 
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A French guard caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering, 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood^ 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 
And, in his wonted attitude. 
Addressed the stranger. 

" Rash youth, that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and stares so rudely fashioned, 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned." 

" I hare no sweetheart," said the lad ; 
" But absent years from one another, 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother." 

" And so thoii shalt," Napoleon said, 
" TouVe both my farour justly won, 
A noble mother must hare bred 
So brare a son," 

He gare the tar a piece of gold. 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded . 
He should be shipped to England old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scandy shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty, 
But nerer changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 



CampbeU, 



1. In wfaat light did the poet loTe to 
contemplate Napoleon ? 

2. WhatmeanVoabjrhieAomieidoIplofyf 
8. What freedom wae our captive tar 

allowed t 

4. How far to Boulogne from Dover? 

5. Wlierewae he constant^ turning his 
eje? 

6. Whv think you, would he watch the 
Mrdi flying to England? 

7. What do you understand hjmidniffkt 
wateh? 

8. What saw he floating towards him 
one morning ? 

9. What did he make fit>m the large 
cask? 

10. With what did he fasten his sorry 
skiir together! 

''* State what his wretched wherry was 
^tin? 



12. To whom was the story told ? 
18. What was Napoleon's usaal atti- 
tude? 

14. What did the Emperor think notist 
have caused the sailor to make soch a 
rash attempt ? 

15. Give the exact words of the sailor's 
reply? 

16. Repeat Buonaparte^s reidy to the tar. 

17. Tell me how the sailor's moUier bad 
won Napoleon's favour. 

18. How was the sailor's filial afibction 
rewarded? 

19. How greatly did the sailor valae 
the coin? , 

20. For what did God Ueea this sskilor 
and cause Napoleon to set him at liberty * 

21. Who wul repeat to me the fifth com. 
mandment? 
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VII.— THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 



Latik. 

Prime, adj primus. 

Ma'tron'8, n. mater. 

Dig'ni-ty, n dignus. 

Pro-tectr ed, part tegSre. 



Mien, n. 
Grait, n. 
Aught, n. 
Boaings, n. 
Pipe, V. 



OnE morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time), 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her pfime ; 
Majestic in her person, tail and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 

The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so Mr : 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate, 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What is it," said I, « that you bear. 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air?'* 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
<*A simple burthen, Sir, a little singing-bird." 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
*^ I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
. In Denmark he was cast away : 

And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 

The bird and cage they both were his : 
Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird behind ; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

He to a fellow-Iodger^s care 
Had left it to be watched and fed, 
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And pipe. its song in safely ;-*-there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me« Sir ; — ^he took so much delight in it." 



1. On what kind of morning did the 
poet meet the old woman ? 

2. Describe her appearance. 

S. What thoughts were si:^e8ted by 
her am)earance and manner? 

4. md the woman's begging make the 
poet despise her? 

5. What lofty thoughts are meant in 
Terse 8rd? 

6. What carried she beneath her cloak? 

7. Wliat was her son, and where was 
he lost? 



8. What had been the object of his 
mother's present journey? 

9. With whom had the lad left the bird? 

10. What, did the mother say, might 
make him leave it behind? 

11. Why did she prize the bird so much 
and carry it with her ? 

12. Is not a mother's love for her child 
tender in the extreme ? 

18. How ought the child to be regarded 
who shows ingratitude to his parent? 

U. What does Ood the Spirit eay to 
children in Ephe^ians vL 1 ? 



VIII.— DANGERS OF THE DEEP, 

Latin. | In-euml)ent, ac^ cnmbSre. 

Pe]<il-ouB, adj, pericnlum. ■ Suf fer-ing, pa/rt ferre. 

A-yail', v valere. | Ma/i-ner, n mare. 



'Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 

Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 

The roaring of the raging elements — 

To know all human skill, all human strength^ 

Avail not, — to look around, and only see 

The mountain-wave incumbent, with it» weight 

Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark,^ — 

Ah, me I this is indeed a dreadful thing ; 

And he who bath endured the borror once 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 

Howl round his home but he remembers it, 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner. Souther/. 



1. What does the poet say Is a pleasant 
thiDg? 

3. w hat is the difference between the 
two phrases hewr 0/ and hear tempests ? 

S. In what sense is verUcus used here ? 

4. What, on the other hand, does the 
poet say is a (irea^fvL thing indeed? 

5. Is there no quarter to which the 
tempest-tossed manner may turn for help 
in his extremity? 

6. Where^iB that qnarter. 



7. Will a man who has beheld such a 
scene as is here described so well, readily 
forget it t 

8. When will he especially remember 
the scene ? . 

9. Whom will he then remember, and 
pray for too I sfaoutd tiiink ? 

10. Will any of you tell me all the oir- 
cumstances connected with Christ's sfA. 
Ung ike igmpet% and the place in the New 
TestapMot wheiv aq aoeonnt ofit is given? 
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IX*— THE BLIND MOTHER. 



Latin. 

Ex-pres'sion, 91. premSre. 

Ca'&nce, n cadSre. 

SenBd) Tty sentire. 



Un-a-ware', adj. 
Stripling, 91. 
Al-belt, adv. 



Gently, dear mother, here 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow — 

Gentlj, and do not fear ; 
Lean on me, mother — ^plant thj staff before thee, 
For she who loves thee most is watching o'er thee* 

The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware. 
And hj thj side the hazel clusters ^r. 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely, where the wood paths wind, 
Alas, for thee, dear mother, thou art blind. 

And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint grey and crimson of Uie dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn ; 

Aind evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky — 
Alas, dear mother, fbr thy clouded eye ! 

And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face. 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 

And the taU stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unfbrgot-— 
Alas, dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 

But thou canst hear— and love 
May richly on a human tongue be poured, 
And the slight cadence of a whispered word 

A daughter's love may prove ; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile 
Albeit, thou dost not see my face the while. 

Yes — thou canst hear — and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 

R 
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To the atteotiTe ear like harps hath Strang 

Heaven, and earth, and sea I 
And 'tis a lesson in onr hearts to know, 
With but one sense die soul may overflow I 



1. Why does the daughter caution her 
mother to walk softly now ? 

3. What is here said of the green leaves? 
S. What is said of the hazel? 

4. What of the forest grass? 

5. Whatofthemominglightandofthe 
erening light ! 

6. Wherefore does the daughter grieye 
amidst these beauties of nature ? 

7. How do the blind mother's fHends 
show their sympathy ? 

8. Howdoesthechlldthatmeetsheraot? 

9. How does the stripling act ? 



10. In what kind of tones are feelings 
of lore and affection generally uttered ? 

11. What in the daughters Toioe be- 
trays her love for her mother ? 

12. Wherefore doesthedatighter repeat 
these words ** thou canst hei^* ? 

18. In what is Ood here shown to be 
good to the blind? 

14. Name the five sensee. 

lA. What feeling towards Ood sboald 
fill (Mr hearts who are possessed of all oar 
external senses ? 

16. How should we ever act towards 
the blind ? 



X.— THE WOODCUTTER'S NIGHT SONG. 

" WoBK is the appointed calling of man on earth, the end for which his Tarioos fa- 
culties were given, the element in which his nature is ordained to develc^ iteeli; and 
in which his progressive advance towards heaven is to lie."— Arnold. 

Weloomb, red and roundy sun, 

Dropping lowly in the west ; 
Now my hard day's work is done^ 

I'm as happy as the best. 

Joyful are the thoughts of home^ 

Now I'm ready for my chair, 
So, till to-morrow morning's come. 

Bill and mittens, lie ye there! 

Though to leave your pretty song, 

Litde birds, it gives me pain, 
Yet to-morrow is not long, 

Then I'm with you all again. 

If I stop, and stand about, 

Well I know how things will be, 
Judy will be looking out 

Every now and then for me. 

So fare-ye-well ! and hold your tongues ; 

Sing no more until I come ; 
They're not worthy of your songs. 

That never care to drop a crumb. 
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All day long I love the oaks, 
Bat, at nights, yon little cot, 

Where I see the chimney smokes^ 
Is by far the prettiest spot 

Wife and children all are there, 
To revive with pleasant looks. 

Table ready set, and chair, 
Snpper hanging on the hooks. 

Soon as ever I get in. 

When my fagot down I fling, 
lattle prattlers they begin 

Teasing me to talk and sing. 

Welcome^ red and roundy sun, 
Dropping lowly in the west ; 

Now my h^ day's work is done, 
I'm as happy as the best. 

Joyful are the thoughts of home, 
Now Fm ready for my chair. 

So, till to-morrow morning's come. 
Bill and mittens, lie ye there I 



Clare, 



I. How does the woodcatter address 
the sua 9 

3. What has made him ready for his 
chair? 

8. What are the bill and mittens ? 

4. Whatisthewoodcattersornrtoleave? 
6. If he spend his time speaking to the 

birds what will be taking plaoe at home? 



6. Nkme the woodman's wife ? 

7. Does he grumble at his lowly station ? 

8. Tell me the prettiest spot to him at 
nlffht? 

9. In what state are matters at home ? 

10. What carries he home on his shoal* 
der? 



XI—LINES TO A SWALLOW. 

« The Swallow," san Sir Humphrev Davy, in his Salmonia, *<is one of my favourite 
Urds, and a rival of tne Nightingale, for he cheers my sense of seeing as much as the 
other does my sense of hearing. He is the glad prophet of the veai^the harbinger 
of the best season ; he lives a life of ei^Joyment amongst the loveliest fbrms of nature ; 
winter is unknown to him ; and he leaves the neen meadows of England in autumn 
for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of .^ica." The bird 
does not winter in ItaW, leavhw it in autumn, and going off in the direction of £^pt, 
and has been seen in Sgypt goii^ still farther soum ; but, in other req»eets, " this is 
in truth," to use the words of Mr. Tarrell, '* a brief but perfect sketch of the history 
of the Swallow.''— Patterson's Zoology. 

Thb swallow is a bonnie bii*d, comes twitt'ring o'er the sea, 
And gladly is her carol heard for the snnny days to be ; 
She &ares not with us wintry glooms, but yet, no faithless 

thing, 
She hunts the summer o'er the earth with little wearied wing* 
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The lambs like snow all nibbling go Upon the fetnjr hills, 
The gladsome voice of gushing streams the leafy forest fills, 
Then welcome, little sWalloWy by our morning lattice heard, 
Because thou com'st when nature bids bright days be thy re- 
ward. 

Thine be sweet mornings with the bee that's out for honey 

dew, 
And glowing be the noontide for the grasshopper and you : 
And mellow shine, o'er day's decline, the sun to light thee home, 
What can molest thy airy nest? sleep tiU the^y*spring come. 

The river blue that rushes through the valley hears thee sing. 
It murmurs much beneath the touch of thy light dipping wing; 
The thunder-doud above us bow'd in deeper glpom is seen, 
When quick relieved it glances to thy bosom's silvery sheen. 

The silent power that brought thee back, with leading strings 

of love, 
To haunts where first the summer sun fell on Ijiee from above, 
Shall bind thee more to come aye to the music of our leaves, 
For here thy young, where thou hast sprung, shall glad thee 

in our eves. 

Oh ! all thy life's one pleasant hymn to God who sits on high, 
And gives to thee o'er land and sea the sunshine of his sky ; 
And aye the summer shall come round because it is his word. 
And aye will welcome back again its little travelling bird. 

Thomas Aird* 



1. When does the swallow arrive in our 
country ? 

2. How long does she remain with us? 

3. Where is she supposed to winter ? 

4. Where does she build her nest? 
6. What oonstitntes her food? 

6. Why do we hear her twittering with 
gladness? 

7. What takes this sweet Urd away on 
its travels? 

8. When are lambs seen on the hills ? 

9. Describe Uie appearance of nature 
genersdly, at the time of the swallow's 
arrlTal here. 



10. Bepeat the kind wishes of the poet 
in verse 3d. 

11. Show me that the two last lines of 
verse 4tb are true, 

12. Does not the swallow come here to 
build a nest, and rear its young f 

18. Is it true that each bird comes bade 
to its own nest? 

14. Why are we sure that summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest shaU al> 
ways be ? 

15. If this Uttie "travetUng bird" b 
watched over by God, need loe dequdr ? 



XII.--LESSONS TO BE DERIVED FROM BIRDS. 

The swan wUc)! is domesticated is termed the Mute Swan (Cfpffnw cXor) ; yet it is 
respecting this bird tiiat the fable became current, that it foretold its own death, 
and sung with peculiar sweetness at its approach. Thus Shakspeare >- 

.... "lwUlpl»ytbe»«raai 
And die in mualc.** 
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Bat, although the votee of the swan is bat little noticed, the bird ia not really mate^ 
as its name would imply ; the notes are soft and low, and are described by x arrell 
as **plaintiye, and with little variety, bat not disagreeable." Among the many 
straiure creatares which New Holland has sent to as, are Black Swans; these are 
now oistriboted over many parts of these kingdoms where aqoatio menageries are 
established, and form, by thor dusky hue, a striking contrast to the snowy tint of 
their tDongOBMn. 

What is that, mother ? 

The lark my child ! 
The mom has but just looked out, and smiled, 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest. 
And is up and away with the dew on -his breast, 
And a hymn in his heart to yon pure bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child I be thy morn's first lays 
Tuned, Uke the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, mother? 

The dove, my son ! 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's moan, 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 

Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 

As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 

For her constant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, mv son, be thou like the dove — 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt drying. 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 

Boy I may the eagle's flight ever be thinci 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother 1 

The swan, my love ! 

He Is floating down from his native grove ; 

No loved one, now, no nestling nigh, 

He is floating down by himseSto die ; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings. 

Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death slmll come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

G» W. Doane* 
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1, Where does fhe lark build its nest f 

2. What eong-bird flies highest f 

8. What does he do the moment he 
leaves his nest ? 

i. In what way shonld each of yoa imi- 
tate the lark? 

5. Has not the dove been erer regarded 
by mankind as the emblem of fidelity and 
parity of heart? 

6. Who will quote to me Matt. x. 16. ? 

7. What does the low sweet roice of ttie 
dore resemble ? 

8. For whom is she ever calling? 

9. What lesson should you all learn 
from the doye ? 

10. Name to me the king of birds. 

11. Does he dread the storm and the 
thunderbolt ? 



IS. Where builds he his nes^ P 

18. Can he look steadily on the son f 

14. Describe him in his flight. 

15. What lesson does the eagle giTe yon 
all? 

16. What bird is said to sing for the 
first time just before its death P 

17. What does Mr. Tarrell w About 
the swan singing P • • ^ 

18. What is the colour of swans in this 
part of the world ?. ^ 

19. What about the swans of New HoU 
Und? 

20. What do you understand by ■'dying 
like the swan" ? 

21. Who only can use the triumphant 
words of 1 Cor. zv. 55^ at their death ? 



XIII.— TO A WATERFOWL. 

" Oxra, island is well situated for observing the phenomena of migration, which, 
viewed team it, may be likened to a tide<4tream, flowing north-wards in spring, with 
a southern influx in autumn. We may say, indeed, that our island is an .^iea to 
the wild fowl of the Arctic regions, and an Arctic breeding-place to the swallow, 
which winters in Africa. Let us paint a summer in the Aronc regions. It is verj 
short, but short as it is, it sees the birth of ttiousands of most interesting bra^ga, and 
every islet and every promontory is thronged by a dense i>opulation. As if by magic, 
the snows of winter nave dissolved, and coarse herbage has covered the land. Every 
small pool, every lake, every inlet is garlanded with vegetation. Driving onwanu 
from the south, (our temperate latitudes,) arrive myriads of wild-fowl, woteiLbirdsot 
various species, scoter daoks, inddgeons, eider ducks, king docks, piocbards, etc, 
and also several species of wading birds. The work of incubation now commences. 
The ground is converted into a c^ of nests, rarely intruded upon by the ibot of man. 
Here myriads of wild fowl are reared. The water supplies them witii food, and the 
reeds bend over their nests. But the summer is, as we have said, short. It passes 
not into winter by the transition of a mellowed autumn. As it sprang almost of a 
sudden out of winter, so it retires ; but tiie wild birds, instinct-taughl^ anticipate the 
time when river and lake, pond and inlet, will be locked up with ice. Their young 
are fledged, strong on the wing, and now they oommenee their southern Journey, not 
to seek a breeding home, but open lakes, open creeks, and seas, wherein the ice-floe 
is never witnessed, and from wmoh they may derive their sustenance."— TVwC So- 
eietn^a MonVity Volume. 

Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way. 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrongs 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Xhy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean's side ? 
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There is a power whose care 
Teaches thj way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air—- 

Lone- wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have &nned 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere : 
Yet, stoop not, weary, to the welcome knd 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest^ 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou*rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given 

And shall not soon depatt 

He, who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. BryanU 



1. Our bland— what bland? 

St. In what direction does the tideatream 
of migration flow in spring. 

8. How does it flow in autumn ?. 

4. To what birds is Great Britain an 
Africa or warm region ! 

6. VHiere does the swaUow winter ? 

6. Does summer come suddenly in the 
Arctic regions? 

7. Name birds that now come flocking 
from the south ? 

8. Does winter in northern r^ons come 
in suddenly or by degrees ? 

9. Where do the wUd-ibwl then go, and 
for what purpoee? 

10. What ttme in the day did the poet 
see this waterfowl ? 



11 . The rosy depths of what? 

12. Gould a fowler Injure i^— and why 
not? 

18. Name the places it might be seeking 
for its nest 

14. What oaU yon the principle which 
guides the actions of irrational creatures ? 

15. What does the adjective ifleani agree 
with! 

16. Where would the waterfowl find rest ? 

17. Explain these words " the abyss of 
heayen hath swallowed up thy form." 

18. What important lesson had the poet 
learned from the wild-fowl ? 

19. To whom mnsttsslook, to be brought 
safely to the end of the Journey of lift ? 



^IV.— A PSALM OF LIFE. 

" Orb of the most pleasing characteristics of thb writer's works b tbdr intense hu« 
roanity. A man's neart beats in his every line. Hb writings all 

« . . tdto ft lober colowfrom the eye* 
That hath kept watch o'er man's moftality." 

He loves, pities, and feels with, as well as for, hb fellow " human mort^" Hence 
hb writing b blood-warm. He is a brother, speaking to men as brothers, and as 
brothers are they responding to hi« voice. Byron addressed men as reptiles or fiends ; 
Wordsworth and others soliloqaise, careless whither their voices be listened to or 
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not But no poet can be lo?ed, m well as admired, whodoee not speak firoin the 
broad lerel ofnomaoity. 

Besides this qnali^ of generous, ffenlal manhood, Loitofillow is distingaisbedl^ 
a mild religions eamestaess. We do not voaoh for the orthodoxy of his creisd, bat we 
do YODdi ror the fine Christianitr of his spirit. No poet has more beantlAUl j ejqyres. 
sed the depth of his conviction, that life is an earnest reali^, a something with eler. 
nal issoes and dependencies ; that ttiis earth is no scene of rsrelry, or market of sale, 
bat an arena of contest, and a hall of doom. This is the iospiration of his Psalm of 
lAh, than which we haye few things finer, in moral tone, shice those odes bj wfaiift 
the millions of Israel toned thehr march across the wilderness, and to which the 
llety pillar seemed to listen with complacency, and to glow oat a demer erimson in 
sUent praise. To man's now wilder, more straggling, bat still God-goided Mid hope- 
Ail progress towards a land of fairer promise^ Lovoraurow's FSMm is a noble ac- 
oompaiument. 



Ear^nest, a^, 
Qoal, n. 



Biy'oa-ac, n. 
Mftin. n. 
For-lom', adj^ 



Tell me not, in mournful numbers* 
<< Life is but an empty dream !" 

For the soul is dead ^t slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem. 

life is real I Life is earnest I 
And the grave is not its goal ; 

<< Dust thou art, to dust retumest'* 
Was' not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Js our destined end or way ; . 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day« 

Art is long) and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave^ 

Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave« 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife I 

Ttust no Future, howe'er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living Present I 
Heart within, and God overhead ! 

lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
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And, departing, leave behind ns 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brotherj 
Seeing, shall take heart again* 

Let, us then, be up and doing, 
AVith a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 



Longfellow* 



1. What does the young man not wish 
to be told ?■ ' 
t. WooAditmaiEehimhappytobetold 

M>? 

3. Are fheeyentf of life really wbattbej 
«nNnr at flnt eight to be ! 

4. In what state is that loal that thinks 
tiiey are mb ? 

5. Are afflictions sent on us by Ood 
meant only to m^e ns miserable ? 

6. W-hat are they designed to ' accom- 
plish if we will only learn f 

7. Does not the grave appear to be the 
termination of man's existence? 

8. Bat, is it so? 

9. Of what two parts doei man consist ? 

10. Which part was formed of the dust 
of the (iTOuna, and must return to it? 

IL Whatisnotthe end or design of lift? 



12. For what parpoee, then, are wa 
placed on the fbontool. 

18. Farther daily on what way ? 

14. To what does eyery beat of the 
heart bring us nearer? 

U. What must we be in the tatCs of l^f 

16. Name the enemiea we meet with in 
tUs conflict. 

17. Can we conquer these enemies in 
our own strength ? 

15. Will it (to any good to sit hopbig 
for good things in the future, or ngumkna 
past follies? 

19. Well then, what are we to do ? 

30« To ^ trreal* i* it necessary that we 
be noble, or rich, or learned ? 

21. Does the example of the trvljf great 
encourage those conung after ? 

22. Repeat the noble resolution exprea. 
sed in die last yerse. 



XV.— BERNARDO AND ALPHONSO.* 

" Thx Earl of Doufflas, in 14IB. had mad^ a person o^ the name of l6u:lellan, vHio 
had been tutor to tne Lord of Bomby, ancestor to the Barls of Kirkcudbri^t, priso> 
ner, and had him confined in the castle of Thrieve, in Galloway. Kinff James II. 
sent Sir Patrick Ora^ with a letter, requesting as a £syour that he would spare this 
man. Dou^^las receited him Just as he had ansen fix)m dinner, and, with much iud. 

farent dyili^, declined to speak with Gray on the occasion of his coming, until Ettr 
Patrick also had dined, saying, ** It was ill talking between a fiiU man and a fasting." 
But this courtesy was only a pretonoe to gain time to do a yei7 cruel and lawless ac 
tion. Guessing that Shr Patrick Gray's yisit respected the life of Maclellan, he re- 
solved to hasten his execution before opening the King's letter. Thus, while he was 
feasting Sir Patrick, with eyery appearance of hospitality, he caused his unhappy 
kinsman to be led out, and beheaded in the courtyard of the castle. 

When dinner was oyer, Gray presented the Kind's letter, which Douglas receiye4 
and read oyer with eyery testimony of profound respect He then thanked Sir Pat- 
rick for thxs trouble he had taken in bringing him so gracious a letter from his So* 
yereign; especially considering he was not at present on good terms with his MiO^sty. 
" And," he added, "the King's demand shall instantly be granted, the rather for your 
sake." The earl then took Sir Patrick by the hand, and led hhm to the castleyard, 
where ^e body of Maolellan was still lying. 

1 Bernardo del Carpio, son of ponna Ximena, (the sister of Alonso or Alphonso 
the Chaste.) and of Don Sancho Count Saldana, is supposed to haye the iuteryiew 
here described in the ballad, with the king, after the treacherous exeoation, or rather 
murder, of Bernardo's father by Alphonso. The period is oontempwaneons with 
that of Charlemagne, A.D. 768. 
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"Sir Patrlcli," uid fae,uhii Bervinu reiomed Ou bloodr oIoUi whieb eorertd 

•Kjlord," i^d Oral, supprcMlug hl»lnrligDidoii,"If job h»T« tikanhli head, 
no OIM dl.'puiie ortbcbbdi ujouwUl." 
Bat lA^in >>u had moiuital bii bomi, irhlch lie iiMUdtl; callwl fti., 

ii (bj*! nitric." 



■ajliif, hii tarneil bii ban* Balmllnt 

rn ho-nt. an<l chua blm I" said Ilgoglu ; and If Qrsr bod not been 
bflimulrl, Innll probaliiUlT. barn itaiinidtbs fat* of tail onbeir. F 
oedtill near Edluburgb, a tpum otflftj or iit.9BiOl."—TliUt lift 






mllH."— : 

Qnisei n. I Treai'son, n. 

A-non', adv. Knight, n. 

81re, n. Psl'ter-iiig. a^. 

Qage, n. | Cu'ti&, n. 

With Bome good ten of his cboeen men, Bemarda hath sp- 

pear'd 
Before them all in tbe Palace hall, the I^ing King to beard ; 
With cap in hand and eye on gronnd, hs came in reTerend 

guise. 
But ever and anon he troTn'd, and flame broke from bis 

eyes. 

"A cnrse upon thee," cries the Eing, "vho com 'st unhid 
tome; 

But That from traitor's blood should spring. Bare tnuton 
like to tbee ? 

His aire. Lords, had a traitor's heart ; perchance oar Cham- 
pion brave 

May think it were a pious part to share Don Sancho's grave." 

« Whoever told this tale the King hath rashness to repeat," 
Cries Bernard, "Here my gage I fling before The Li&b s feet! 
No treason was in Sancho's blood, no stain in mine doth lie- 
Below the throne what knight will own the coward calunmy! 

"The blood that I like water shed, when Roland did advance, 
By secret traitors hired and led, to make ns elaves of France ;- 
The life of King Alphonso I saved at Roncesv&l,' — 
Tonr words, Lord King, are recompense abundant for it all- 



I of Spain, In > gor^ of Oh 



U Is traditionAlW gaid, that tha roar-guard of (^arlomanio'B armr. 
BuiMr oaiana or OrlUDilo, wudd«alsd and dMtrojadlDlTTS, and that SoUadUm- 
■alf t^ bj tbe hud of Bsmarda dsl Can-do. 
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**roiir horse was down — ^jonr hope was flown — I saw the 

falchion shine, 
That soon had drank yonr royd blood, had I not ventured 

mine ; 
But memorj soon of service done deserteth the ingrate, 
And ye've thank'd the son for life and crown by the father^s 

bloody fate. 

"Ye swore upon your kingly faith, to set Don Sanoho free,* 
But, curse upon your paltering breath, the light he ne'er did 

see; 
He died in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphonso's base decree. 
And visage blind, and stiffen*d limb, were all they gave to me. 

'* The king that swerveth from his word hath stained his 

purple black. 
No Spanish Lord will draw the sword behind a liar*s back : 
But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open hate I'll show — 
The King hath injured Garpio's line, and Bernard is his foe." 

** Seize— sieze him !" — ^loud the King doth scream — "There 

are a thousand here — 
Let his foul blood this instant stream — ^What t caitiffs, do you 

fear? 
Seize — seize the traitor I" — ^But not one to move a finger 

dareth, — 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his sword he 

bareth. 

« 

Herdrew the falchion from the sheath, and held it up on high, 
And all the hall was still as death : cries Bernard, " Here am I, 
And here is the sword that owns no lord, excepting Heaven 

and me ; 
Fain would I know who dares his point — Eling, Gondfi, or 

Grandee 1'* 

Then to his mouth the horn he drew — (it hung below his 

cloak) — 
His ten true men the signal knew, and through the ring they 

broke ; ^ 

a The king had promised to Bernardo, to liberate hie father Don Sancho, bat the 
son received only his father's corpse, which had been arrayed in armour and set in 
order to meet him. A similar incident is related by Sir Walter Scott in his Tales of 
a Grandfather, chap, xzi 
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With helm on head, and blade in hand, the knights the 

circle brake, 
And back the lordlings 'gan to stand, and the lake king to 

quake. 

*<Ha! Bernard," quoth Alphonso, "what means this war- 
like guise ? 
Te know full well I jested— ye know your worth I prize."— 
But Bernard turned upon his heel, and smiling pass*d away— 
l40ng med Alphonso and his realm the jesting of that day. 

Loekkart. 



« 1. Name Bernardo's parenti. 

2. In what oentuij did Charlemagne 
flonriflh? 

8. Why ia Alpbonto called the lying 
Xing? 

4. Describe Bernardo as he approaches 
the throne. 

0. What are the words of the king as 
Bernardo advances ? 

6. What reply does the champion make 
to the king's calumny and threat ? 

7. State the histoiy of the facts alluded 
to in yerse 4th. 

8. Relate an incident firom Scottish his- 



tory similar to the one mentioned in jene 
6th! 

9. What does Bernard say of the king 
who breaks his faith ? 

10. Waa Bernard seized at the king's 
command ? 

11. In what words does our champion 
challenffe the king and his nobles ? 

19. What takes place when the horn is 
hlovmt 

18. In what tone did the king now ad- 
dreashimi 

14. What sort of smile would Bernardo 
give on leaving the hall ? 



XVL— THE LADY AND ADOPTED CHILD. 

^caiPTURX describes human nature by saying that'* man is bom like a wild ass's 
colt!" If this graphic description be correct, then we cannot begin the process of 
subduing and trainmg too early. The men who are engaged in oatcning, taking, and 
exhibiting wild beasts, never think of catching one that is old, or even grown op. 
They take them as yowig as possible, and even then And it difficult to manage them. 
They act on the soundest prindpleB of wisdom. The experiment has often bMu made 
of taking young savages, sometimes from the Indians of this continent, [America,] 
and sometimes firom the eastern Isles, and educating and civilixing uiem; after 
spendhig much money and pains-taking, we have almost uniformly been disappola> 
ted by seeing them return to savage life, and savage habits. Some years slnoe, a 
young New Zealander waa carried to England, where he lived many years, waa care* 
fully educated, and introduced into the most refined society. When Ida education 
.was completed, he returned to his home, and at once returned to the haUta, the eha. 
racter, and the d^adations of savage life. This has almost uniformly been the 
result of attempts to civilize and educate young savages. And whv ^ On whatprin. 
ciple can it be accounted fbr? I reply, that the work toos begwi toe Ma. The impres- 
iionv made upon early childhood cannot be effaced. Tou may take the young sa?- 
age, and make a palace his home, and he is like the young ass's colt : he longs for 
the forest^ for the lawlessness of savage life. This principle is deep, uniform, unal- 
terable.— J2ev. John Todd. 

Ladt. " Why wouldst thou leare me, oh ! gentle child f 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall — 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall. 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for ever streams !" 
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BoT. " Oh ! green is the turf where my brothers plaj, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer daj ; 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb^ 
Ai^d they chase the bee o*er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know, 
Lady» kind lady, oh ! let me go ! '' 

liADT. •« Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell ; 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest wdl ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon. 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune : 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird. 
Whose voice was ne'er in thy mountains heard/' 

BoT. " My mother sings at the twilight's fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee, 
I dreamt last night of that music low. 
Lady, kind lady, oh ! let me go !" 

Ladt. ** Thy mother hath gone from her cares to rest. 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door ; 
Gome thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye ! 

BoT. ** Is my mother gone from her home away ! 
But I know that my brokers are there at play ; 
I know they are gathering the fox-glove's bell, 
And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well. 
And they launch their boats where the blue streams flow, 
Lady, kmd lady, oh ! let me go I" 

Lady. «' Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side. 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spotT 

Boy. " Are they gone, all gone from the hill ? 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o'er it still, 

s 



>f 



If 
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And the red deer bound in their gladness free,' 

And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 

And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow, 

Ladj, sweet lady, oh ! let me go !" Mrs. Htmang, 



1. Describe the home of the moantaio 
child. 

2. Deicribe the hall In which the Lady 
dwelt. 

3. With whom would the boy rather 
hare been at play ? 

4. How, did he say, his brothers amused 
themselTee throngh the summer day ? 

5. What sweet sounds wereheard in the 
Lady's bower ? 

6. But who sung a song tu sweeter to 
his ear than these songs ? 

7. To whom did his mother sing this 
loved sons ? 

8. Of what had he dreamed the night 
before? 

9. What would make him dream about 
it, think you P 

10. Where were the mother and the 
babe now? 

11. Did the &ct that his mother was 



now dead make him wUKng to stay wltt 
the lady ? 

12. His mother being gone, whom did 
he expect to find on the mountains stilir 

18. What did he think A«f would be 
doing? 

14. Ah me I where were his brothers 
now? 

16. Seeing that mothar and brothan 
were all gone, did the mountains possess 
no more charms for liim now ? 

16. WhatbeIoyedol)!)ectsm%htstiUbe 
found there ? 

17. Since early impressions are so deep 
and lasting, when should we begin to 
edneate? 

18. How does the Scrlptore desofibe 
human nature ? 

19. What about the young Zealaadsr 
who was carried to £ngland and edu- 
cated? 

20. Who will quote to me Fror. soli, 6 ? 



XVI.— THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 

Percy or Perdval Reide of Trochend, in Redesdale, Northumberland, is celebrated 
in tradition as a hunstman, and a soldier. He was, upon two occasions, iingnlarty 
unfortunate ; once, when an arrow, which he had discharged at a deer, killed hu 
celebrated dog Keeldar ; and again, when, being on a hunting party, he was betrayed 
into the hands of a clan called Crossar, by whom he was murdenid. Mr. Cooper's 
painting of the first of these incidents, suggested the following stanaas. 



Sug-gest'ed, v. 
Peerless, adj., 
SylVan, adj,,., 



Latin. 



Di-lafed,t; 

As'pect, n 

Ca-ressed', v 

Con-vey'ing, part. 



»ges9r8. 
...par. 
....ailva. 
flatus, see 
\ ferre. 
...specSre. 
...cams. 
...vehSre, 



Mead, n. 



Couples, n. 
Lea, 7». 
Rue'ful, adj, 
Stanch'er, adj. 
Brake, n. 
Be-tide' v. 
Scatheless, adj. 
Whoop' w. 
Feud, n. 

Treach'er-ous, adj. 
Ainl)ush, n. 



Up rose the gtin, o'er moor and mead ; 
Up witli the sun rose Percy Rede ; 
Brave Keeldar, from his couples Areed, 

Careered along the lea ; 
The palfrey spmng with sprightly bound. 
As if to match the gamesome hound ; 
His horn the gallant huntsman wound : 

They were a jovial three ! 
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Man^ hoand, or horse, of higher fiuae. 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick's Earl pursued the game 

On Cheviot's^ rueful day ; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed. 
Than Tarras, ne*er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer, Percj Rede : 

And right dear friends were thej. 

The chase engrossed their joys and woes, 
Together at the dawn they rose. 
Together shared the noon's repose. 

By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft when evening skies were red. 
The heather was their common bed. 
Where each, as wildering fancy led, 

StiU hunted in his dream. 

Now is the thrilling moment near. 
Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 
Yon thicket holds the harbour'd deer, 

The Agas the hunters know ; — 
With eyes of flame, and quivering ears. 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 

The archer strings his bow. 

The game's afoot !— Halloo ! Halloo ! 
Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ; — 
But woe the shaft that erring new — 

That e'er it left the string ! 
And ill betide the faithless yew ! 
The stag bounds scatheless o'er the dew. 
And gallant Keeldar's life-blood true 

Has drench'd the grey-goose wing. 

The noble hound — he dies, he dies. 
Death,, death, has glazed his fixed eyes. 
Stiff on the bloody heath he lies. 
Without a groan or quiver. 



1 Bee ballad of Chevy Ghaae, which relatee, perhaps, a totally fictitiouf 
leM it may be founded, on the battle of Otterbourne, (1986) th^ only one m 
biatofy in which a Douglai fell fighting with a Percy. 
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Now day may break and bngle sound. 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 
And o'er his couch the stag may bound. 
But Keeldar sleeps for erer. 

Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 

Mark the poor palfrey's mute surprise. 

He knows not that his comrade dies. 

Nor what is death — ^but still 
His aspect hath expression drear. 
Of grief and wonder, miz'd with fear. 
Like startled children when they hear 

Some mystic tale of ill, ' 

But he that bent the &tal bow. 
Can well the sum of evil know, 
And o'er his favourite, bending low. 

In speechless grief recline ; 
Can think he hears the senseless clay. 
In unreproachful accents say, 
" The hand that took my life away, 

Dear master, was it thine? 

'< And if it be, the shaft be bless'd. 
Which sure some erring aim address'd. 
Since in your service prized, caress'd 

I in your service die ; 
And you may have a fleeter hound, 
To matoh the dun-deer's merry bound. 
But by your couch will ne'er be found 

So true a guard ^bs I." 

And to his last stout Percy rued 
The fatal chance, for when he stood 
'Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud. 

And fell amid the fray. 
E'en with his dying voice he cried, ' 
" Had Keeldar but been at my side. 
Your treacherous ambush had been spied — 

I had not died to-day V 

Remembrance of the erring bow 

^ ong since had join'd the tides which flow. 
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Convejing human bliss and woe 

Down dark oblivion's river ; 
But Art can Time's stem doom arrest. 
And snatch his spoil from Lethe's^ breast 
And, in her Cooper's colours drest. 

The scene shall live for ever. Seott 



1. Qlve me wme history of Perey Rede. 

3. What sttggetted the stanxM to Sir 
Walter Scott? 

8. Describe the JoTial three as they 
might be seen at swirise. 

4. Why - Cheviot^s raeAil day** ? 

5. What were the munes and qualities 
of master, steed, and hound ? 

6. In what way did the three spend the 
liveJongday? 

7. Describe the scene at the thicket that 
concealed the deer. 

8. Of the wood of what tree were bows 
chiefly made? 

9. Did the shaft shot by Percy Bede 
wound the deer? 

10. Which animal did it accidentally 
kiU? 



11. What mean you by thCfuthless 
yew"? 

13. What things sl^aU no more rouse 
noble Keeldar ? 

18. How looked the horse as he stood 
by the hound? 

14. Who muAt feel the loss in the highest 

dMpree? 

15. What may he be supposed to think 
he hears Keeldar say ? 

16. By whom was bold Percy Rede mur- 
derad? 

17. What were among hie iMt words? 

18. What art keeps this beautiftU story 
in remembrance ? 

19. In what way is it now preserved 
besides by Cooper's picture? 



XVII.— LINES SUGGESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL STATUE OF 

A DEAD CHILD. 

" How still and peacefiil is the grave 1 

Where, life's vain tumults past, 
Th' im>pointed house, by HeaVn's decree, 

RecMves us all at last." 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! thou wert graceful as the fawn. 
When in very wantonness of glee it sports upon the lawn : 
1 saw thee seek the mirror, and when it met thy sight 
The very air was musical with thy burst of wild d^ght. 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! with thy sister by thy side ; 
She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride : 
I look'd upon thy molJier — ^there was triumph in her eyes. 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had made me wise. 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! with one hand among her ciir|s_ 
The other with no gentle grasp had seized a string of pearls; 
She felt the pretty tresspass, and she chid thee, though she 

smiled, 
And I knew not which was lovelier, the mother or the child - 



A river in the Inlinmal vegions wl^ose winters Qftiued forgetfiilness. 
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I $ee thee in thy beantj ! for there thou seem'st to lie 
In slumber resting peaoefdlly : but, oh! the change of eje— 
That still serenity of brow — ^those lips that breathe no more, 
Proclaim thee but a mockery fair of what thou wert of yore.; 

I see thee in thy beauty ! with thy waving hair at rest. 
And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast ; 
But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run. 
And the mirror that reflected two can now give back but one! 

I see thee in thy beauty ! as I saw thee on that day ! 

Bht the mirth that gladdened then thy home fled with thy 

life away* 
I see thee lying motionless upon the accustom'd floor ; 
But my heart hath blinded both mine eyes, and I can see no 

more ! Mrs, A. W<£tt8, 



1. What taggested these beantiftil lines? 

3. What would the stiilnesa of the sta. 
tue naturally briug to mind ? 

8. What, the sad, shrouded, soulless 
eje? 

4. What, the serene brow and the 
breathless lip? 

5. What, uie stony curls and the little 
shut hand? 

6. The sunriving sister standing in front 
of the mirror would cause what painftU 
remembrance ? 

7. Are any sounds more dellghtftd than 
the voices of happy children ? 



8. Contrast the state of ttic house now, 
with the time when it rung with the two 
sisters' voices? 

9. What would come to mind on behold* 
ing the sorroW'Stricken mother? 

10. Is not the kMuri called the seat of 
the affections? 

11. Explain to me the last most expreih 
sive line ? 

13. Seeing that death snatches awaj 
the young as weU as the old, how ought 
you all to act ? 

13. Repeat to me the words of Eccl»- 
siastes zU. 1. 



XVIII.— .A PARENTAL ODE TO MY CHILD. 

Latin. 

Do-mes'tic. adj. domtts. 

En'vi-a-ble, adj. videre. 

Ex-iract'mg, paH, trahSre. 



Gbeek. 
Ode,.?! ode. 



Hy-me-ne'al, ac^. hmnen. 

Er-pit'o-mei n temno. 



Elf, n. 
Ti'ny, adj. 
buoyant, adj, 
Gro-tesque', adj. 



Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop— first let me kiss away that tear) 

Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear) 

Thou merry laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather light, 
Uutouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 
(See ! see ! the child is swallowing a^in !) 
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Thou little tricksy Pack ! 
With antio joys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(llie doort the door! he'll tumble down the stair!) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, hell set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In lore's dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents (Bless die boy ! 

There goes my ink!) 

Thou cherub— but of earth ! 
Fit play-fellow for Fays by moonlight pale. 

In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he puUs its tail !) 
Thou human humming bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble — ^that's his precious nose !) 

Thy father's pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamped from nature's mint 

(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(He'U have that jug off with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are those torn clothes his best?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb upon the table — ^that's his plan f ) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

(He's got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky forseeing. 

Hay on, play on, 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball — ^bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down. 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 

With many a lambUke frisk 
(He>s got the scissors snipping at your gown,) 
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Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to jour mother, child, and wipe jroor nose!) 
Baknj. and breathing music like the south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the doTe. 
(I'll tell you what, my lore, 
I cannot write, unless he*s sent above !) 

Thomas Hood. 



I. Whether most yoa ipeak the words 
within parentheses in a lo wnor a biosis 
tone? 

2* Is the child in the ro<Hn where the 
fother is writing? 

8. Wliat prevents the father flrom going 
steadily on with the ode ? 

4. What was the cause of the first inter. 



raption ? of the second ? of the third ? 

5. What is the father writing when he 
notices the' tear? 

8. What ororeaslon has he jnst used 
when he finds Master J ohnny parang peas 
into his ear? 

7* What expression when he finds him 
swallowit^ the pin, Ac, 4bc. 



XIX.—THE MAY QUEEN. 

It l0 the choice time of the yetft 
Ipor the violete now appe«r t 
Now the rote roceWes its birth. 
And pratty primioM decks the earth. 

Then to the May-pole come away» 

For it is now a holiday. 

AcTBoir AMD Diana. 

As I was lying in bed this morning, enioyinv one of those half dreams, half rereries, 
which are so pleasant in the country, when the birds are singing about the window, 
and the sun-beams peeping through the curtains, I was roused by the sound of 
music. On going down stain, I found a number of yilla^rs, dressed in their holiday 
clothes, bearing a pole ornamented with garlands and ribbons, and accompanied by 
the village band of music, under the direction of the tailor, the pale fellow who plays 
on the clarionet* They had all sjarigs of hawthorn, or, as it is called, " the May," m 
their hats, and had brought green branches and flowers to decorate the Half door 
ana windows, They hadooma to give notice that the May-pole was reared on the 
green, and to invite the household to witness the sports. The Hall, according to 
custom, became a scene of hurry and delighted conmsion. The servants were all 
agoff with May and music ; and there was no keeping either the tongues or the feet 
of tne maids quiet, who were anticipating the sports of the green, and the evening 
dance. 

I repaired to the village at an early hour to enjoy the merry-maldng. The morning 
was pure and sunny, such as a May morning is always described. The fields were 
white with daisies, the hawthorn was coyet^d with its firagrant blossoms, the bee 
hummed about every bank, and the swallow played high in the air about the village 
steeple. It was one of those genial days when we seem to draw in fiJeasnre with tae 
very air we breathe, and to feel happy we know not why. Whoever has fialt tiie 
worth of worthy man, or has doted on lovely woman, wUl, on such a day, call them 
tenderly to mind, and feel his heart all alive with long-buried reoollections. **Far 
thenne,^' says the excellent romance of King Arthur, "lovers call again to th^ 
mynde old gentilnes and old servyse, and many ]und dedei that were forgotten by 
negligence.'^ 

Before reaching the village, I saw the May-^pole towering above the eottages, witii 
its gay garlands and streamers, and heard tne sound of music. Booths had oeen set 
up near it, for the reception of company ; and a bower of green branches and flowers 
for the Queen of May, a fresh, rosy-oheeked girl of the village. 

A band of morris-dancers were capering on the green in their ftmtastio dresses, 
jingling with hawks' bells, with a boy dressed up as Maid Marian, and the attendant 
fool rattling his box to collect contributions firom the bystanders. The gipq^w<unen, 
too, were a&eady plying thefar mystery in by..comers orthe village, reading uie hands 
of the simple country girls, and, no doub^ promidng them aU good husbandswi- 
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You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 
To morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new year ; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, merriest day ; 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May, 

There's many a black black eye, they say, but none so bright 

as mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline : 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say, 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 

the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break ; 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

As I came up the valley, whom think you should I see, 
But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree ? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday — 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 
And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 
« «« * « * * * 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 
For tbe shepherd lads on every side 11 come from &,r away. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers. 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the fidnt sweet cuckoo- 
flowers; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 
hollows gray, 

And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 
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The night-winds oome and g<s mother, upon the meadow-grass, 
And the hs^py stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day, 
And Vm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early mother, dear, 
To-morrow '11 be the happiest time of all the glad new*year: 
To-morrow *U be of all tbe year the maddest merriest day, 
For Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May» 



NEw-TBAa'& £yx. 

If you're waking call me early, call me early mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new-year. 
It is the last new-year that I shall ever see. 
Then you may lay me low i' the mould and think no more of 
me. 

To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind, 
And the new-year's coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : we had a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of 

May. 
And we danced about the May-pole and in the hazel copse. 
Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall white chimney tops. 

There's not a flower on all the hills : the frost is on the pane; 
I onlv wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 
I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high : 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook 'U caw from the windy tall elm tree. 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow '11 come back again with summer o'er the 

wave. 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 

NoTB.— We have toft out • few Tenes in order to shorten the poem, ae our ntce 
TasbatUmited. ^^ 
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Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave of mine, 
In the early early morning the summer sun 'ill shine. 
Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and aU the world is still. 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade. 
And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid, 
I shall not forget you, moth^, I shall hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

If I can, m come again, mother, from out my resting-place ; 
Though youll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face. 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often often with you when you think I'm far away. 

Good night, sweet mother s call me before the day is bom. 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year, 
So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 



CONCLUSIOH. 

1 thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! 

To die before the snow-drop came, and now the violet's here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies, 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot rise, 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow» 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun. 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace. 

O blessings on his kindly voice, and on his silver hair ! 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there ! 
O blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head I 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 
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He showed me all tbid mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let 

me in : . 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to him tliat died for me. 

All in the wild March morning I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was overall; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March-morning I heard them call my soul* 

For Ijdng broad awake I thought of you and Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here ; 
With all my strength I pray'd for both, and so I felt resigned, 
And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listened in my bed, 

And then did something speak to me — ^I know not what was 

said ; 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, 
And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But you were sleeping ; and I said, «< It's not for them ; it's 

mine T 
And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 
And once again it came, and close beside the window-bars. 
Then seem'd to go right up to Heaven, and die among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. 1 know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to go. 
And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 
But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am pass'd away. 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done, 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun — 
,For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 
And what is life, that we should moan? w!iy make we such ado? 

'For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home — 
And there to wait a. little while till you and Effie come — 

. To lie within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast — 
And the vdcked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

Tennyson* 
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Wliere a king lay stately on his bier, in the chnreh of Fonte« 

vrand,^ 
Banners of battle o'er him hung, and warriors slept beneath, 
^^d light, as noon's broad light, was flung on the settled face 

of death. 

On the settled face of death a strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by the censer^s breaSi, yet it fell 

still brightest there ; 
As if each deeply-furrowed trace of earthly years to show, — 
Alas I that sceptred mortal's race had surely closed in woe. 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole, 

As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, sang mass for 
the parted soul ; 

And solemn were the strains they poured through the still- 
ness of the night, 

With the cross above, and the crown and sword, and the silent 
king in sight. — 

There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the tread, 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a soundiog 

thrill of dread ; 
And the holy chaunt was hushed awhile, as, by the torches' 

flame, 
A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad leader 

came. 

He came with haughty look, an eagle-glance and clear. 
But his proud heart through^his breast-plate shook, when he 

stood beside the bier ! 
He stood there still, with a drooping brow, and clasped hands 

o'er it raised ; 
Eor his father lay before him low— it was Gceur-de-Lion* gazed! 

And silently he strove with the workings of his breast ; 
But there's more in late repentant love than steel may keep 

suppressed ! 
And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain, — men held their 

breath in awe, 
For his face was seen by his warrior train, and he recked not 

that they saw. 

1 Fonterrand, (Fong.te-Tro) a village in France. 

3 C<Bor.de-Lioi]i, that ie, lion-hearted,— Richard was so called for his braTei7. 
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He looked upon the dead, and sorrow seemed to lie, 

A weight of sorrow, even like lead, pale on the fast-shut eye. 

He stooped — and kissed the frozen cheek, and the heavy hand 

of clay, 
Till bursting words — ^yet all too weak — gave his soul's passion 

way. 

<< O, &ther I is it vain, this late remorse and deep I 
Speak to me, fiither ! once again !^£ weep*-behold, I weep ! 
Alas I my guilty pride and ire I were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown, my sire, to hear thee bless thy 
sonl 

** Speak to me :— -mighty grief ere now the dust hath stirred : 
Hear me, but hear me {^father, chie^ my king! I miM^be 

heard 1 
Hushed, hushed ! — ^how is it that I call, and that thou answer- 

est not ? 
When was it thus ?— -woe, woe for all the love my soul forgot! 

<< Thy silver hairs I see-HSO still, so sadly bright I 

And, father, &ther 1 but for ofe they had not been so white ! 

I bore thee down, high heart, at last ; no longer couldst thou 

strive ;— 
Oh I for one moment of the past, to kneel and say ^ forgive !' 

** Thou wert the noblest king, on a royal throne e'er seen. 
And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, of all, the stateliest 

mien ; 
And thou didst prove, where spears are proved, in war the 

bravest heart— 
Oh I ever the renowned and loved thou wert— and there thou 

art! 

** Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond joy to be ! — 
The times Fve sported at thy side, and climbed thy parent knee I 
And there before the blessed shrine, my sire, I see thee lie»^— 
How will that sad still face of thine look on me till I die !" 

Mrs* Hemans. 



1. Whj was Hraiy IL railed Flanta- 
genetf 

9. Where and when was he bom ? 

8. When did he ascend the' throne ? 

4. VHien did he die, and how long did 
be reign? 



6. What emUUered the latter part of 
hisreignt 

6. Name his four sons, and say what 
came of them* 

7. Wlkat stipnlatlon had he to agree to . 
when he was forced to treat with bis own 
sonBiebardt 



8. WhatHMUdtabMakblahMitr 

9. Wbhl vtu lili UD Rielurd cullid! 

10. Deacribg tbe hsim in tba Chnrob 
al Fronts¥nad, wben Iba Iring U; in 

11. Dscrlbe the mall-eladw*Tikir who 
«ntM*d tbe clmrcb. 

U. WboirulH,iuidi>biitl]nK«hthim 



]S. IVhKtnouLlbahaTs^TB&Uobtiia 
Ua ftiUier'i blcKing and tbrglrsaeiat 
14. Whatdscibcinjonbeholdinsbli 

1.^ 'll/w^fuiilie ipeali of hj« falber u 

n"'E.[,lain (0 me tho l*it Ihw. 

i;. Cuii Iheto ehUdnn eipact Ood'i 



XXI.— THE DEATH OP MUBAT. 
Jiuca[HtIiinl,iniibomlnFalg(inl,lnlTST. Hiilhtherwu a omnlrTiiuiksepa'. 
Tooiw Jucbim wu plued M the OoUeae at OaliDn. aad AttOitM Gir (he cbnnh : 
bnthapnhiTedlhcamij, md »Gll«t»d lata « w«toi«iit of rtHnnm, Iran wtalshbt 
wu dliraliud ftw iMnbonUindon. HalhanloahdiugcofbliSiUieT'iborHiimtll 
th« bnakliig out of U» Harolnthm, wban ka DbUimil a eommliiton in ■ n^DHDt of 
chawsnn, laS mas npldlT to Uie rank of ooImmL fl* knmod JMoUn pHaitelH, 
bal theM did not pnmit blm from urilUnt BoouutoloUitlffiilraflh* Bectioiit 
InllMi uidluvuniniid*dt7b«ligt|lndratibpwM>ii«lMafforthtlMa»aB. 
psmr in tlu Iiallnn cnnpilBi M ITM. BemmuiUUdtiwMnliTintluoannHlgiu 
of XETpt. It>4, AiuMs, ua FroMlkjudlnalLat Abo^AlF. Uuwco, AiutodB, 
Jsu^tUb. uid Friedlu^ Ut httIdm n» brfUUBar oonnioooDi. 

Aftn tbt Enpttin sUBpiIgn, bs obulnsd Iha htaiSOml^e, rouBiMt ilMer of 
Nu^jooni aoainUMwM<(«M*dgr«d.dnka of BmaandClHni, In ISOB b* 
commuidedlbaFi«iuib*nDTintl>«inTa^onafBHiB) %ni<iilwnaracaIM,ul 
lent to HuilMtouctndaiBtluaiMaf thntUngdom. iBlsnhBrnocompankdHi. 

SlBan on tba eipadlt-on to RoMla, la Iba coomud oftlw wnln of tlMgnnidanu. 
■ring ihii eipedlttoti, itant dUbland bla Biaal Talonr, bat dIu(re«iiMnn ami 
bBnTeenhim and HapolKin. and ana)|T, altar tba bUUoofLAdg.ludtaectidhla 
bn>th<r.iiiJan,Bndam*dUm««lfwlthUanemlM. bUi^tAoaonbolbr aUm* 
■»Bd hl> awn throH ; bat tba dtlar of tba Ancraia ofTlmna W rcoosaUa Uirttil 
tttle harried him. In int, Inu hotlyitlga ac^nn tho alUad powan.iaa wai com. 
palled to Ah from U> Ungdom : andaftarniidaUndliwlaHrnuontlwcoutatOa- 
labrla with h f^w followan, he wU clpnved and ihot b) the wntaQcs of a NeapoU- 
taa i)oan.auirtial.^KMfUi JMinul Ofdopitilia. 



In-aub-oT-di-ua'tioa, «.,otSo. 

Ber-o-ht'tion, n TotTSre. 

CoDi'fUKiiB', n campns. 

CoQ-spic a-onB, cub' BpecSre. 



Di'a^em,n dia, deO. 

Ag'o-nf, n. dgOn. 

Mon'Mch'B, n {"S. 



Be-fec'tion, n boSK. 

Be'gal, a^ mx. 

Al'ien, w$. aliiiB. 

Vollied, r .Tolire. 

" My hour is come!— Forget me not!— My bleesiug is with you ; 
With jou my last, my fondett thought ; with you my heart's 

adieu. 
Farewell— farewell, my Carolinel mychildren'sdotiDe mother, 
I made thee wife, and fate a queen — an hour anf thou art 

neither ; 
Farewell, my fair Letitia, my love is with thee still : 
Louise and Lucien,' adieu ; tuid thou, my own Aohille I" 
With quivering lip. but with no tear, or tear that gazers saw, 
' <t8e words, to sjl hia heart held dear, thiu wrote the bnve 

MuraL 
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Then of the locks whiehi dark and large^ o'er his broad shoul- 
ders hunff ; 

That streamed war-pennons in the charge, yet like caressings 
clang 

In peace around his forehead high, which, more than diadem, 

Beseemed the curls that lovingly replaced the cold hard gem; 

He cut him one for wife— for child — ^'twas all he had to will ; 

But, with the regal wealth and state, he lost its heartless chill ! 

The iciness of alien power, what gushing love may thaw ? 

•—The agony of such an hour as this — thy kut — Murat ! 



*^ Comrade — ^though foe I — a soldier asks from thee a soldier's 

aid, — 
They're not a warrior^s only tasks that need his blood and 

blade— 
That upon which I latest gaze — ^that which I fondest clasp, 
When death my eye-balls wraps in haze, and stiffens my hands' 

grasp! 
With these love-locks around it twined, say, wilt thou see 

them sent^ 
Need I say where ? — Enough ! — ^tis kind I — to death, then, I'm 

content I 
O ! to have found it in the field, not as a chained outlaw ! 
No more ! — ^to destiny I yield — with mightier than Murat ! 

They led him forth — ^'twas but a stride between his prison 

room 
And where, with yet a monarch's pride^ he met a felon's doom. 
*^ Soldiers 1 — ^your muzzles to my breast will leave brief space 

for pain. 
Strike to the heart 1" — His last behest was uttered not in vain. 
He turned him to the levelled tubes that held the wished- 

for boon ; 
He gazed upon some love-clasped pledge, — ^then vollied the 

platoon ; 
And when their hold the hands gave up, the pitying gazers saw, 
In the dear image of a wife, thy heart's best trait, Murat ! 

Thomas Atkimon. 



1. Who was Joaobim Murat ? 

3. What profession did he choose ? 

8. In what campaigns did he command 
the oavalrT ? 

4. Who Became his wife ? 

5. The throne of what kingdom did he 
ascend ? . 



' 6. How was he employed in 1812 ? 

7. Wliy did lie Join Napoleoik^s enemies? 

8. How did he act after this» and what 
washisfktef 

9. Repeat the words that Murat wrote 
to his wife. 

10. Name his children. 
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11. What mean you by the "the hard 
cbld gem" ? 

12. What request did be make of the 
Kddier that came to lead him forth to ex* 
ecntion? 

18. Where would he have p r efe rred to 
haye met death? 



U. In what manner did be meet hii' 
fete? 

16. What were his words to the sol- 
diers? 

16. What was foond in his grasp when 
befell? 



XXII.— THE VETERAN TAB, 



Latin. 

Vefer-an, n. yetns* 

Frac'tures, n , frangSre. 

Vol-un-teer', n. velle. 

Vig'our, n vigor. 

Scf-fused', n. fdndSre. 



Y^ul, n. 



Lacks, V. 
Quay, «. 
Queue, n. 
Sea'mews, n. 
Es-chewed', v. 
Wane, v, 
Home'stead, n. 



A MABiNEB, whom fato compelled 

To make his home ashore, 
Lived in yon cottage on the moimt, 

With ivy mautled o'er ; 
Because he could not breathe beyond 

The sound of ocean's roar. 

He placed yon vane upon the roof, 

To mark how stood the wind ; 
For breathless days and breezy days 

Brought back old times to mind, 
When rocked amid the shrouds, or on 
The sunny deck reclined. 

And in his spot of garden ground. 

All ocean plants were met — 
Salt lavender, that lacks perfimie, ' 
With scented mignonette ; 
. And blending with the rose's bloom, 
Sea-thistles freaked with jet. 

Models of cannoned ships of war. 

Rigged out in gallant style; 
Pictures of Camperdown's^ red fight. 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung, — ^his hours, 

When lonely, to beguile. 

^^ 1 Camperdown, a TiUage of the Netherlands 27 miles H. W. of Amsterdam, in ttihe 
North Sea, celebrated for Idndral Duncan's Tiotory orer the Dutch fleet 11th Oct, 179t- 
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And there were charts and soundings^ made 

By AnsoH, Cook, and Bligh ; 
Fractures of coral from the deep, 

And storm-stones from the sky ; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil ; 

Stuffed birds, and fishes arj. 

• » 

Old Simon had an orphan been. 

No relative had he : 
E'en from his childhood was he seen 

A haunter of the quay ; 
So at the age of raw thirteen, 

He took him to the sea. 

Four years on board a merchantman 

He sailed — ^a growing lad ; 
And all the isles of Western Ind, 

In endless summer clad. 
He knew, from pastoral St* Lucie, 

To palmy Trinidad** 

But sterner life was in his thoughts, 

When 'mid the sea-fight's jar. 
Stooped VictoiT from the batterod shrouds, 

To crown a British t^ur ; — 
'Twas then he went— a Tolunteer — 

On board a man-of-war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine, 

He ploughed the changeful deep ; 
From where, beneath the tropic Ime, 

The winged fishes leap. 
To where frost rocks the Polar Seas, 

To eyerlasting sleep. 

I recollect the braye old man*- 

Methinks uponr my yiew 
He comes again — his yamished hat» 

Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 
His bronzed and weather-beaten cheeky 

Keen eye, and plaited queue, 

s Two island! Ill Windward groap^ West Indies. 
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Ton turfen bench the yeteran lored. 

Beneath the threshold tree» 
For from that spot he could survey 

The broad expanse of sea» — 
That element, where he so long 

Had been a royer free ! 

And lighted up his faded face. 

When drifting in the gale, 
He with his telescope could catch. 

Far of^ a coming sail : 
It was a music to his ear, 

To list the seja-mew's wail ! 

Oft would he tell, how, under Smith, 

Upon the Egyptian strand. 
Eager to beat the boastful French, 

They joined the men on land. 
And pued their deadly shots, intrenched 

Behind their bags of sand : 

And when he told, how, through the Sound, 

With Nelson^ in his might. 
They passed the Gronberg batteries. 

To quell the Dane in fight, — 
His yoice with vigour filled again ! 

His yeteran eye with light! 

But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 
The brave old man would speak ; 

And ^hen he showed his oaken stump, 
A glow suffused his cheek, 

While his eye filled — ^for wound on wound 
Had left him worn and weak. 

Ten years in vigorous old age. 

Within that cot he dwelt. 
Tranquil as fidls the snow on snow 

life's lot to him was dealt ; 

1 Lord KelBon, • oelebntted EnglUh AdnUnl, born in 17S8, entered fbe navy when 
12 jeart of affe, rapidly gained distinction, and was in 1797 made Rear-Admind. Be 
annihilatedttefleet which had conveyed the French Into Egypt^ in the bajofAboiiUr, 
1799. He ae ^noe^dmiral conducted the fleet against Oopenhamn, 180L Ho de- 
stro/ed the united French and Spanish fleets atOape Traaagar,llttOct« ISOOblnut 
paid for the iriotory with his ]ili^^ ^^ 
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But came infirmitj at length, 
And slowlj o'er him stealt* 

We missed him on our seaward walk. 

The children went no more 
To listen to his evening talk, 

Beside the cottage door; — 
Grim palsy held him to the bed, 

Which health eschewed before. 

'Twas harvest time ; — day after day 

Beheld him weaker grow ; 
Dav, after day, his labouring pulse 

Became more faint and slow ; 
For, in the chambers of his heart, 

Lifelsi fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken and he wane, 

Till frail as frail could be ; 
But duly at the hour which brings 

Homeward the bird and bee, 
He made them prop him in his coitch,^ 

To gaze upon the sea. 

And now he watched the moving boat. 
And now the moveless ships. 

And now the western hills remote, 
With gold upon their tips. 

As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet 

Of pilgrim, traveUtired, 
Death to old Simon's dwelling came, 

A thing to be desired ; 
And, breathing peace to aU around, 

The man of war expired. 



JUoir. 



1. Why did our tar buQd hU cottage on 
the mount ? 
3. Why placed he a vane On the roof ? 

3. What plants were found in his garden? 

4. What were hung round his cabin ? 

5. NamethethreecelebratednaTigators? 

6. What ourioaities had he collected ? 

7. OiTO US the history of Simon when a 
boy. 



8. Where sailed he when senring; his 
time? 

9. What " sterner lifia" is meant ? 

10. Where went he then f 

11. Into what dimes hftd he sailed 
during the forty years ? 

13. Oive the appearance -nf the brave 
old mani r 



la. Wh>t aaM wu hb Iknorita «ia, 

"^l^^'knd wbM wan tba UTal 

U. tCtS«au»tlutm>d*hlmbed. 
fQ. TfJl ma how <;^[,F««' old (u wu 


Jl. Wliai boor bring) home Uu bird 
"I'whal' wM doM to tbo bnnold 
°E J. O^^bat did ha gaw wh« i>r<q>pad 
2t!'wh1.'t^waloametooldBimga'i 
Isl'n'aB not ShnoB kind u wall u 




XXIII^BEUEHBRANCEa 


I BEHXitBER, I remember. 



The house where I vaa bom, 
The little windoT, where the eon. 

Game peeping in at mom ; 
He nerer came a wink too booq, 

Nor Itfonght too long s da^ ;— 
Bnt now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away 1 

I remember, I remember. 

The roses red and iriiite. 
The violets and the lily-cnps — 

Those flowers made of hght ; 
The lilacs where the robins bnilt, 

And where my brother set 
The labnmam, on his birth-d»y— 

The tree ia living yet I 

1 remember, I remember, 

Wbero I was used to swit^. 
And tbooght the air would rush as fresh 

As BwallowB on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers, then, 

Tl^t is so heavy now. 
And summer pools ooold hardly cool 

The fever on my brov ! 

I remember, I remember. 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
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I used to think their dender spireti, 
Were close against the Aj ! 

It was a childish ignorance, — 
But now 'tis Utde joy 

To know I'm further off from heaven. 
Than when I was a boy. 



Bood. 



1. What says the poet of the house, the 
smnmer ■on, Ao. f 

2. Did he weary of the loiur snnuner day 
then? * — o ^rv 

8. How pasees he the night now ? 
4. What aajB he oftfae flower* that grew 
aroond his yoathftil home ? 



0. Why say the " Iree is Uring yet'^? 

6. How did he enjoy the tmng when a 

7. What did his rimple yontfafbl mind 
imagine oonoeming the fir-trees f 

8. Does his matnrer knowledge on this 
point make him hi^ppier ? 



XXIV,— THE CHBISTIAN PAUPEB'S DEATH-BED. 



Latin. 

Iin-mo]<tal, adj, mors. 

Bnp-pressed', part, premSre. 

jStu-pen'cTous, adj, stupere. 



Gbbek. 
Ag^on-ued^ jMrL ag5n. 



Courtiers, n, 
Mea'gre, adj* 
Wail, n, , 



Tread sofUy— bow the head — 

In rev'rent silence bow- 
No passing bell doth toll. 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing noif • 

Stranger! however great. 

With lowly rev'rence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed — 
One by that pdtry bed — 
Greater than thou« 

Beneath that beggar^s roof, 

Lo ! death doth keep his state. 
Enter — ^no crowds attend — 
Enter — no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement, damp and cold, 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 



NO'IningliDg voices sound—,' 

Ad infant wail alone ; 
A Bob suppressed — again 
HiBt short deep gasp, and then — 

The parting groan. 

Oh I change — oh, wondrous change, 

Burst are Uie prison bars — 
This moment there, so low, 
So agonized — and now 

Beyond the stars. 

Ohl chofige — Btapendoos change! 

There lies the sotiUess clod ; 
The son eternal breaks — 
The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God. Carotme Southey. 

I <re to anter Ox poor mi 



pnr] it now b^ond tbauuit 



S. Wb; la tba mlmiH to On piiDpar'i 
dn>«l]liiE cHlled ■ pBliee-uU t 
t. Wbut klDg b^ eovrt irilhln r 
It. OfwhalUDeMlicftlltdlheUnrr 
e. WbmtbnniBiibefnnaloDainwiltaiiii 
1. Who bold! tba dj&iK bend I 
8. WhaluuDiUdovabeat? 
». WhatbupBitodwithtbitgnant 



XXVl^THE SPANISH ARMADA, 

Tba "I 
bein^ of tmu&aoi mn^Dii 

taau auembl«d Id the aBUhbonrboodofDimldrk. England dq.. _„ „_^ 

trlibaaBHiiUmaDt. Exdiuireof Uwlarleiftiniiibadbjlbeiil^of LaBdoii,ItMW 
man wtra tpwdlly eoUfmed irbara the TMpeat of lawirtiMi im moit Inmilnwrt. nc 
nuaan appaiirad on taoneback !■ tba camp at TUbon, and banuniilDi th* trmt, m- 
hortadtkeioldlentorememlartbelrdDUtataUuiicoiuitrriuidaiafi'rtflglM. 'I 
nm raadr." ibe i^d, " to pout out mv blood fbr God, mjr kbudam, (nd nu peonli. I 
will fl^t at TOorbaad land olUunib I baTs but Ike arm oT a wonMaTl^mtln 
lonlofablDff, HDdwhatlimdi^oifaUn^ofEii^md.'* Bj mch Dondiiet and lu- 
■naga aba filled ■&» peoria iritb tMaattwat. Har fleet, irhloh cooalatid oT g^ 
toenn^btihipa.wai^tbaaealofbarpeopleaeonlncreBWdtaa' '^ 

■erenteaii, haTlnff on board UJlD'liKn,ptB«d wider the orden of tJie 
Lord Howard orEfflngbam.wliowuaiibdb^ Drake, Hsirklna, Lord Bi 



On the MIL nf Mnj 16^ Oi« Bpanlih Kmada, or 

didnot reacfi HieChnnnelhetOretbolBibof Jnlj. . . . _ .. ._ _. 

IcUah BquBdroQ, which proved riotoilou tn five tucceeftre CDgenoieiltap Tbed 

"-idin^liB GDnId hot fonn u Junction wUb tbe troinw at Dnokfrk. meditated k r» 

"lain, nbeii a iiarm siaw,wbidi dcatrojed the greaterpartofblelleetoi 

of Orkne; Bod Italand, 10 tbat onlT Ci abipe reached hopie, aiidtb< 
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•battered condition. The event wns celebrated in fbii oonntry with jpfeat rejoieinga 
and a medal struck in commemoration, bearinff the intcriptlon, Dem» a^lovtl «(diMi- 

EaneMT, (God blew and they are icatterea). The deitmetion of the armada wae a fatal 
low to Spain ; English ornisers covered all the seas, ravaged her coaite.andplnn* 
deied her colonies.— WkMi UwkomA Siatonf' 



Latin. 

In-^n'ci-ble, adj. 

Ar-ma'^da, n 

Sen'ti-nel. il, 


.vineSre. 
.arma. 
.senUre. 
.cuiiSre. 


Van, n 
Bea'con, n. 
Hal-ber-diei^, n. 
Yeo'men, n. 


€k)ar8''er8, tk 


Be-hoyes', v, 
Hei^ald n. 


List, V. 
Twilight, n. 




Flared, v. 
Biu^gher, n. 



Attend all je who list to hear our noble England's praise : 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds, she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet inyincible, against her bore in Tain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 
There came a gallant merchant ship, fiill sail to Plymouth bay ; 
The crew had seen Castile's^ black fleet, boyond Aurigny's^ 

isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta,^ till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast ; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair, unbenneted, the stout old Sheriff comes; 
Behind him march tl^e halbwdiers, before him sound the 

• drums. 
The yeomen round the market cross, make clear an ample 

space. 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her grace : 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the beUs, 
As slow upon the labourmg wind, the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown. 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 



I GastiUe, a former kingdom of Spain, and from its great importance as occopyhig 
the «0<vtre tablA4and, it firequentl v gives its name to the whole Kingdom. The Span- 
iards are sometimes called Gastillians. 

3 Adrigny's isle,— Alderney. one of the Channel islAads. 

3 Pinti^ a Spanish vessel of war built fto ftat sailing. 

U 
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So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Hcard^ 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Csesar's eagle shield: 
So glared he when, at Agincourt,^ in wrath he turned to bay. 

And crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely hunters 

lay. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, sir Knight ! Ho ! scatter flow- 
ers, fair maids ! 
Ho, gunners ! fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! dmw your 

blades ! 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes, waft her wide ! 
Our glorious semper eadem !^ the banner of our pride ! 
The fresh 'ning breeze of eye unfurled that banner's massy 

fold— 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of 

gold. 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea ; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 

bay. 
That time of slumber was as bright as busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance 

spread — 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beachy 

Head. 
Far o'er the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 

of fire. 
The fisher left his ski£f to rock on Tamer s glittering waves. 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's^ sunless 

caves : 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge* — the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 

- — — -^ — ' 

1 Ficard field,— Grecy or Cressy, a village in Picardy, fiunoiu for the great Tictory 
obtained by Edward IIL over a large French army, Auff. 26th, 19M, 

2 Agincourt, a Tilliage in France near which, 25th Oct, 1416, the English undo* 
Henry Y . totally defeated a Taf^tly superior force. 

3 Semper eadem,—" always the same,"— Queen Elizabeth's motta 

4 Mendip'g sunless caves, — coal and lead mines are worked in the Mendip hiUSi 
Soraersetsnire. 

5 Stonehenge,— "balancing or hanging stone,'*~the remains of a gigantic Dmidic 
~^le in the midst of Salisbury plain, Wiltohire. 
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Right sharp and quick the helk rang out» all night, froni 

Bristol town; 
And» ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Cliftou 

Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night. 
And saw o'erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of blood- 
red light 
The bugle's note» and cannon's roar, the deathlike silence 

broke, 
And with one start, and with one crj the rojal city woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering iires ; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of 

fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer ; 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 

feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each 

rousing street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
At fast from every village round the horse came spurring in ; 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike er- 
rand went ; 
And roused in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of 

Kent; 
Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright 

coursers forth ; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started for 

the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause untired they bounded still ; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from 

hill to hill ; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's rocky 

dales; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height ; 
Till streamed in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest 

of light ; 
Till, broad and fierce the star came forth, on Ely's stately fane, 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless 

plain : 
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Till Belyok*8 lordly towers the sign to Linoolii sent^ 

And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt'a^ embatded 
pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the buighevs of Gar- 
lisle. Macmday. 



1. QWefhe number ofshtpi of war, men, 
and pieces of cannon, empujjed bgr Fbilip 
for tne invasion of England. 

3. Of what number of ships did the 
English fleet consist ? 

8. To what number was it soon in- 
creased bgr the seal of the people ? 

4. Desmbe the Queen as she appeared 
fai the camp at TiUnuy, and kItb the noble 
words with which she addressed the army. 

6. With what success did the English 
squadron attack the Armada ? 

6. What completed its destruction ? 

7. Give the beautifhl inscription on the 
medal. 

8. %ould we not trace all our successes 
to God's hand ? 

9. Who f^ed the Armada and gave the 
alarm t 



10. What was immediately done in Ply- 
montht 

11. What does tmbomtelMi apply to ? 

13. Who is called *' her grace" ? 

18. What country is meant by ** t^ lim 
cfUte $9cC and what 1^ the '*ffay lilies" ? 

14. What have you to tell ma about 
"Picardfield'*? 

15. What about Agincourt? 

16. Eacplain the Latin words "semper 
eadem." 

17. If I put the large map of England 
before you, will any one point to Eddy- 
stone and tali me ttmietliing abovt it ? 

18. Now who will point to each of th» 
places mentioned ? 

19. For what is Stonehange oelabcated? 
30. Why comes Lancaster castle to be 

called Gaunt* s embattled pile ? 



XXVIL—HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OF 

CHAMOUNI. 

Thb valley of Chamouni on N. W. of Moot Blane,is the most celebrated in the Ahis 
for its picturesque sites and the wild grandeur of its glaciers. The glaciers which de- 
scend into the vall^ flrom M. Blanc are without douot the grandest in the Alps, and 
the grandest among these is the Mer de Glace or sea of ice. Cheever in his ** Wan. 
derings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of M. Blanc,'' savs,— '* This Mer de Glace is an 
easy and excellent residence Ibr the seientific study ci the glaciers, a sulneot of veiy 
great interest, fintnerly filled with mysteries, which the bold and perseveiuig investi. 
gations and theories of some modem naturalists have quite cleared up. The strange 
movements of the glaciers, their apparent wilful rejjection of eztraneoua bodies and 
substances to the smrface and the margin, their increase and decrease, long remidned 
invested with something of the supernatural ; they seemed to have a sou and a life 
of their own. They look motionless and silent, yet thejr are always moving and sound- 
ing on, and they have great voices that give prophetio warning of the weatlieir to the 
shepherds of the Alps. Scientific men have set up huts upon the sea, and laadmarics 
on the mountains opposite, to test the progress of the u^ masses, and in this way 
it was found that a cabin constructed by FroftMoir Ungi on the glacier of the Aar, 
had travelled, between the years 1827 and 1840. a distance of 4800 feet. It is supposed 
Chat the Mer de Glace moves down between four and five huuchred fleet annually. 

It is impossible to form a grander image of the rigidity and baxrenness* the ocrfd- 
ness and death of winter, than when you stand among the billows of one of these 
fW>Ben seas ; and yet it is here that Kature locks up in her careAil boe<na ttia trea- 
sures of the Alpine valleys, the sources <^ rich summer veMure and vegetable life. 
They are hoarded up in winter, to be poured fcMrth beneath the sun, and with the sun 
in summer. Some of the largest rivers in Europe take their rise item the glaelen, 
and give to the Swiss valleys their most abundant supply of water! in the Season 
when ordinary streams are dried up. . This is a most interesttog pnvrision i9 the ec- 
onomy of nature, fbr if the glaciers did not exist, those verdant valine into which 
the summer sun pours with such tisrvour would oe parched wititi drought. So the 
mountains are parents of perpetual streams, and the glaciers are veservoursof plan^.** 
^Cheever'i Wanderingi of a POgfim, 



1 ■• Oaum^t ennMOei p<Z<;'— The castle of Lancaster. J:ohn, duke of Xianoaater* wan 
horn in Gaunt or Ghent, in Belgium. He was the progenitor o( the Lancastrian lino 
ings. 
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Latut. 
In-Tis'i-ble, adj videre. 

Di.lat'iiig,iiar< { ^K"^ 

Trans-fused', part. ftmdSre. 

Pas^'siye, <idj pati. 

GaVems, n , cavos. • 

Pre-cipl-toos, adj. caput. 

Mo'tion-less, adj movere. 



Ya'pour-y, adj. vapor, 

Greek. 

Hymn, n humno8. 

Mero-dy, n melos, ode. 

Ec'sta-sy, n ek, stasis. 

Cat'a racts, n kataratto 

Hi'e-»rch,». {hi-^,. 



Hast thou a charm to stay the Morning-Star 
In his steep course ? So long be seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge! But when I look again, 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity! 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 

Yea, with my life, and life's own secret joy : 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused. 

Into the mighty Vision passing — ^there 

As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake I 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 
Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the vale ! 
O struggling with the darkness all night long 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink ; 
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Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Go-herald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise. 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad ! 

Who call'd you forth from night and utter death. 

From dark and icy caverns cali'd you forth, 

Down those precipitous, hlack, jagged rocks 

For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came). 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown ravines enormous slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp'd at once amid their maddest plunge. 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout ot nations. 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God I 
God I sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like^ sounds I 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow,. 
And in their perilous fiill sluill thunder, God ! 

Ye livery flowers that skirt th' eternal frost I . 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Once more, hoar mount I with thy sky^-pointinf peaks. 
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Oft from whose feet the Avalanche,^ unheard, 
Shoots downward^ glittering thro' the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouda that veil thy breast-— 
Thou too again> stupendous mountain ! thou, 
That as I raise my head, a while bow'd low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes sufFus'd with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury doud, 
To rise before me — Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit thron'd among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven. 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



Coleridge* 



t. Why seema the morning star to paudQ 
on the moantain top ? 

2. N ame the principal rirers in the vale? 

3. Are these the oiuy rivers there P 

4. What sort of treea abound at the 
foot of the mountain ? 

5. How high does the mountain lift its 
head into the air ? 

6. Is the air around the summit really 
an ebon mass ? 

7. What ffives it the dark appearance ? 

8. Is ''calm home" correctly descriptive 
of the siqr at the summit ? 

9. At what height in the ahr do storms 
usually rage ? 

10. Is the word etemify in line 13th 
strictly correct ? 

11. Substitute the correct word. 

12. What was the efifectof the poet's long 
and steady gaze at the monntam ? 

18. What mean you l^ the soul in her 
natural ibrm P 

14. In what state was the soul of man 
originallT ? 

15. Did he tikm see Gk>d in everything ? 

16. Are t0ar«, thanks, ecstasy, passive or 
active praise P 

17. what active praise does the poet 
propose to give ? 

18. Do stars rise in the east and set in 
the west just like the sun ? 

19. Explain lines 81st and 82nd. 



20. GhangetheconjunctionsinllneSSrd. 

21. Is Mont Blanc the highest point of 
the AljM ? •« t~ 

22. Where will the rosy beams af.nu»n. 
ins first light ? 

28. Name the heralds of the dawn ? 

24. Name the questions in lines 37, 88, 
39. 

25. Whence have the five torrents ttjieir 
source? 

26. How many questions are asked of 
the torrents? 

27. What ie the answer to them all ? 

28. By what agent does God sti£fen the 
bUIows ? ^^ 

20. What do the ioffritf seem in the 
poet's eye ? 

80. Name the colours of which light is 
made up* 

81. Show that the ioefiiHs are glorious 
in the moonUght. 

82. Enumerate the questions put to the 
icelklls. 

88. With what voice are the torrents to 
answer? 

84. What oljects who the shout ? 

85. What objects are to ^tng f 

86. Why.is the 8rdper8onal pronoun used 
in speaking of the piles of snow ? (Ans. 
They are so far o&om human reach, that 
he cannot speak (o them, he must speak o/ 
them.) 



1 Avalanches are the most dangerous and terrible phenomena to which the valleys 
embosomed between high snow-»topped momilain.«aagee, are exposed. They are es- 
pedaliy firequent in the Alps owing to the steepness <?thdjr declivities, but they are 
also known in other mountain regions, as in the F^rreneet and in Norway. They 
originate in the higher r^on of the mountains, when the accumulation of snow be. 
comes so great that the indlined plane on which, the mass rests cannot any longer 
support it. It is then pushed down the declivity by its own- weight and precipitated 
into the sutjacent ▼alley, where it often destroys forests and villages, bunes men and 
cattle^ and sometimes iOis up the rivers and flt^ their coarse^-JDi(^< C^oioixBciia. 
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XXVIII.— LINES TO A MOUSE. 

n-in'i— winds. The fmal oonBOD- 

ant is often i>mimtt«d, as ui' far 

and, a' for of, &c. 
Sig—htdM. 
Foggoge — long gnue. 



Stestif— sleek. 

Bemtie — little beast Thetennina- 

tion K marks the diouaiilitTe. 
Bidcering frrottie— bastv nm. 
Laith— loth; as haith, both. 
RiUte— a small spade to clean the 



i>atnien icker — an oar of com i 

casioiuU)'. 
Throve — twenty-four sheaves. 
Laee — leaving, the rest. 
Wee bU Aousie— little bit of a houi 



Sn«fl— bitter. 

But — without. 

H(dd — abiding place, home. 

rAote— undore, 

Oranrevch — hoar-freat . 

No' thy larte — not alone. 

Gang aft a-ghy — go often wrc 



Wes, eleektt, cowerin, timorous beasltC) 
0, what a paaic's in thy breastie I 
Thou needaa start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle I 
I wad be liiit^ to rin an' chase thee. 

Wi' murdering pattle ! 

I'm truly Borry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
Arf justifies that ill opinion, 

Wliich maks thee startle 
At me, tby poor earth-boni companion, 

An felloiff mortal ! 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then T poor beastie, thou maun live I 
A daimen icker in a tbrare 

'S a sma' request ; 
111 get a blessio' wi' the lave, 

And never miss't ! 
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Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin' ! 
An naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green I 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell an' keen! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin' fast, 
An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash I the cruel coulter pass'd 

Out-thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble I 
Now thou's turned out for a' thy trouble, 

But house or hald, 
To thole the winter^s sleety dribble 

And cranreuch cauld ! 



But, Mousie, thou art no' thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain : 
The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men^ 

Gang aft a-gley. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain, 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, oh ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear ! 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 



Burnt. 



L What was f|ie oocasknn of Uiese 
beautlftU lines ? 

^. What does the poet calipiimself in 
verse second ? 

8. Show me that this is correct in one 
sense and not in another? 

4. At what season of the year did this 
incident take place f 

5. Why was there the more pity of fhe 
moose on this account ? 

6. Wovld the bnildinff of the nest hare 
cost the moose much toll ? 



7. To what paiposehad all ita labours 
been? 

8. Who often fail in their plans as well 
as the poor mouse f 

9. On what jptommIs did the bard call 
the mouse blest n^ien compared with 
him? 

10. What makes us dread to look into 
futuritrt 

11. How is it we obtain the victory over 
sinf 
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XXIX.~TH£ MITHERLESS BAIRN. 



Baimie — diminntiye of 6aint, a 

child. 
-FVecfcy— eager, ready. 
Sairly Jbrfairn—BOTely distressed, 

destitute. 
Dowie — worn out with grief. 
Hops — ^wraps, coyers up. 
Hackit Tiedtes — heels chapped with 

the cold. 



Aim — iron. 

Siccan^BQcli. 

Clutches — ^Le. pulls at his hair. 

Lo^e — ^loYe. 

Jfoo29-— earth. 

Bannock — barley-cake. 

OoiUhilie — kindly* 



When a' ither bairnies are hushed to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 
Wha stands last an' lanely, an' sairly forfairn ? 
'Tis the puir dowie laddie — ^the mitherless bairn ! 

The mitherless baimie creeps to his lane bed, 
Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn. 
An' lithless the lair o' the mitherless bairn I 

Aneath his cauld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
O' hands that wont kindly to kaim his dark hair.! 
But morning brings clutches a' reckless an' stern, 
That lo'e na the locks o' the mitherless bairn ! 

The sister who sang o'er his saftly rocked bed, 
Now rests in the mools where their mammie is laid ; 
While the faither toils sair his wee bannock to earn, 
An' kens na the wrangs o' his mitherless bairn ! 

Her spirit that passed in yon hour of his birth 
Still watches his lone lorn wanderings on earth, 
Recording in heaven the blessings Uiey earn, 
Wha couthilie deal with the mitherless bairn ! 

Oh I speak him na harshly — ^he trembles the while. 
He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile : 
In their dark hour o' anguish the heartless shall learn, 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn ! 

Tkom$* 



1. Who had no one to pat him to bed ? 

2. How got he to bed ? 

8. Had he shoes to his fleet ? 

4. What sort of bed had he? 

5. WbatsortofdreamsTisit his pillow? 

6. Who used to comb his dark hair ? 

7. How does he find himself when he a- 
wakes? 

8. Who osed to rock his cradle ? 



9. Where is she now ? 

10. Why most his fath^ leare him all 
dav? 

11. How old was he when his mother 
died? 

13. How will those Are whodealcraelly 
with the orphan ? 

18. What is said by the Spirit, in Psalms 
JZTiii.6? 
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XXX.— THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

RoBBBT BuBNt was bom Janoarr 26th 1769, in a clay-boilt cottage, ndsed by his 
fitther's own hands, on the banks of the Doon. in the district of Kyle, Ayrshire. At 
the age of six he was sent to school, and appears to have been a diligent little student. 
At an early age he assisted his father in his fiurming bnsiness, conanuing his educa- 
tion at intervals. When about twen^, he composed several of the poems which after, 
wards distinguished his name. Arter various domestic trials, when on the point of 
leaving England far Jamaica, where he had got a situation, the publication of his 
poems awakened so much interest in their author, that he abandoned his purpose, 
and after an unsuocessfiil experiment in farming, obtained an appointment In the 
excise. He died at Dumfries, m the year 1796, at the early age of 37 years. 

The following remarks are bv Dr. Gurrie, the early biographer of Burns. '* The 
Cotter's Saturday Niffht is tender and moral, solemn and devotional, and rises at 
leiwtti into a strain of grandeur and sublimity which modem poetry has notsurpas- 
sedC The noUe sentiments of patriotism, with which it concludes, correspond with 
the rest of the poem. In no aire or country have the pastoral muses breathed such 
^evated accents, if the Messiah of Pope b« excepted, which is indeed a pastoral in 
form only/' 



Suphj means, the contmued rnsli- 

in^ noise of ynnd or water. 
StcuSier — stagffer. 
.FTicA^enfi^f— •fluttering. 
/Ti^fo— fire. 
BeLyve — by and by. 
Tentie — ^heedfxil, cautious. 
Braw — fine, handsome. 
Sair — sadly, sorely. 
Spiers — inquires. 
uncos — news. 
Ours — ^makes. 
Claes — clothes. 
My dent ^ diligent. 
Jauk — trifle. 



J7a2e807ii6— healthful, wholesome, 

Hiawkie — cow. 

HdJdan — a particular partition wall 

in a cottage. 
Cood — cud. 

WsfMwiiCd — well-spared. 
K^t^mi^ — cheese. 
Townwnd — twelyemonth 
SiiC Hnt UHU t* the heU—smce the 

flax was in flower. 
Big ha' BiMe—ihe great Bible that 

lies in the hall, 
Lyart haffets — gray temples. 
TFofe«— chooses. 
Beeta — adds fuel to fire. 



NoTEMBER chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; 

The short'ning winter day is near a close ; 
The mirj beasts retreating frae the plough ; 

The black'ning trains o' craws to their repose ; 
The toil- worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o*er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee- things, toddlin, stacher through 

To meet their Dad, wi* flichtering noise an' glee.' 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin' bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie's smile, 
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The listing infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a' his weary carking cares beguile, 
An' makes him quite forget his labour an' his toil, 

Beljve, the elder bdima come drapping in. 

At service out amang the farmers roun' ; 
Some ca' the plough, some herd, some tentie rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown. 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters nieet. 

An' each for other's welfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift- winged, unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view ; 
The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears, 

Oars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their maister's an' their mistress's comma^nd. 

The younkers a' are warned to obey ; 
An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand. 

An* ne'er tho' out o' sight, to jauk or play : 
<< An' oh ! be sure to fear the Lord alway. 

An' mind your duty, duly, mom an* night! 
Lest in temptation's ^th'ye gang astray. 

Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright ! 

But now the supper crowns their simple boar^. 

The halesome parritch, chief o' Scotia's food : 
The soupe their only hawkie does afiford, 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd kebback> fell. 
An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid ; 

The frugal wifle, garrulous, will tell, 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 
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The cheerfa,' siippdr donet wi' Boricms tace, 

They round the ingle fonn a circle wide ; 
The xsire turns o'er, .wi' patriarchal grace : 

The big ha' Bible, anoe his father's pride : 
His bonnet rey'reatly is laid aside. 

His Ijart haffets, wearing thin ai%* bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship God t" he says, with solemn air. 

They chaunt their airdeis notes in simple guise. 

They tune their hearts, by fisur the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Pundee*s wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compared with these, Itidian trills are tame : 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Ahiam was the friend of Grod on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfiire wage 

With Amalek's ungracious pro^ny ; 
Or how the royal Bard did groanmg lie 

Beneath the stroll of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry. 

Or rapt Isaiah's, wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
' How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He who bore in Heav'n l^e second name. 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How his first followers and servants sped : 

The precis sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon s doom pronounc'd by Heav'n's 
command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband jaays : , / 
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H<^ springs eztiliing onfrimnpliaat wing^ 
That thus thej all shall meet in future days : 

Therq ever bask in uncreated rajs, 
No moTfi to sigh, or shed the bitter tear ; 

Together hymning their Creator's praise, 
la such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere/ 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, ' 

In all the pomp of method, and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 
The Pow'r, incensed, the pageant will desert. 

The pom^us strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, m some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heav'n the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside* 

O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
And, oh, may Heav'n their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weaJc and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Me. 

P Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide 

That stream'd through Wallace's undaxmted heart t 
Who 4jared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, — ^tiie second glorious part ; 
(The patnot's God, peculiarly thou art, 
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His friend, jlospirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 

Bat still the patriot, and the patriot-bard, 
In bright snccession raise, her ornament and goard ! 

< Bums. 



1. Wlutt are the dgns of tMj ehill Nav- 
«mber daVs doce ? 

2. Whieh day of the week Is It ? 

S. Whj is the cotter glad whea Satar- 
daj ^fj^t oomee ? 

i. where is his cot situated ? 

ft. Who nm to meet him ? 

S. What are the thints that maks him 
forget his cares and toil? 

7. How are the elder halms employed 
during the week f 

8. Bfame the eldert daughter. 

9. What may she he hrmginff with her? 

10. Why is she so careftil of ner wi^s? 

11. Desorihe the affiaotlonate meeting of 
the tyrothers and sisters. 

13. What thoughts fill the parents' 
minds at se^og them all around t 

13. How is tms good mother employed? 

14. How is this ehristian^ fltther em- 
ployed? 

15. aepeat the several portions of the 
Csthei's adTiee to them. 

10. What is eTsiy one's datj morning 
andnig^t? 

17. After supper in what holy exercise 
do they engage? 

IS. i)esortbe the Osther as he holds the 
Bible before him. 

19. In what way do they sing Ood's 
praises? 



99. With what da th^ sing, which is 
better than the finest instrument ? ■ 

21. Name these church tunes and char- 
aeterixe them. 

22. What ftivourite portions may the 
father read in the Old Testament 1 

28. What portions in the New Testa- 
ment, here called christian volume ? 

2i. Which of the Apostles was banished 
toPatmos? 

2fi. Whoisthesaint^thefother,andthe 
husband ? 

26. What glorious hope fills the bosom 
of parents and children ? 

37. Is not true religion a matter .of the 
heart? 

28. How arethe*'parent.pair" employed 
when their fomily retire ? 

29. What is the chief blessing they 
pray for to their children ? 

80. Bepeat the warm wishes of the bard 
in r^ard to his dear natLve land. 

81. Oan there be a fairer sight on earth 
tiian a fiunily Joining in the worship of 
God? 

82. May not those fluniHes expect a 
peculiar blessing that raise the family 
altar? 

88. Who will quote Joshua zziv. 1ft. to 
me? 



XXXX— BB8IGNATI0N- 



Latin. 

Pa'tiflat, adj.,».. ....pati. 

Ce-Iestlaliaa; ,....coeltiin. 

Ben^.^'ti<m,H {^^ 

As^rame', v smnSre. 

Tran-Brtion, 9»........««..ire. 

Mo]<talf(K9 mors. 

SaVorb, n orbs. 



Port'al^n.^ ..porta. 

Pro-tec'tion, n.« tegSre. 

doifl'ter's, n daadiSre. 

Se-cln'sion, n, claudSre. 

Re-mem'brance, n mo.mor. 

Rap'ture, n rapSre. 

Ex-pan'sion, n pandSre. 

Im-pefu-ons, a<2/ petSre. 

Sanc'ti-fy-ing, part 8aii9ta9. 



THfiRE is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside; howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair ! 
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The air is fiiU of fetfewells to the djixqi'y 

And moumiii^ for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel,^ for her cfafldren ctymgt 

Will not be comforted I 

Let ns be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the gronnd arise, 
But oft^itimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and yi^pours ; 

Amid these earthly damps. 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers. 

May be heaven's distant lamps- 
There is no Death ! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian,^ 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — ^the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection^ 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day, we think what she is doing 

In those bright reahns of air ; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her grown more foir. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives. 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken. 

May reach her where she lives. 



i * . 



1 Rachel, see Jeremiah zzxi, 15. and Mittt. ii, 18. 

2 Elysian, of or belonging to Elysiiim. Elysiam, in ancient mtthdlogj, wM 'a plaM 
assigned to the pious souls after death, Aimished with rich fields, gro?«i, bIimm, 
streams, dec ; the seat of happiness. HbaTeo. 
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Not as a child < shall we again behold her, 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fiur maiden, in her Father's mansion, 

Clothed with celestial grace ; 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed. 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean. 

That cannot be at rest, 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. Longfellow. 



"L Ii tiiore any fkmlly that escapes the 
visit of death? 

3. What have yoa to tell me about 
Saehal? 

8. Whoarereiffesentedbyher? 

4. What are severe afflictioiis to 
beUever in Christ ? 

0. Do we see things clearly in 
p r e s e n t imperfect state ? 

6. What does the poet call Death? 

7. What doea he call our presMit state 
ofezistenoe? 

8. Where was his young daughter nmo, 
who had been snatched from them by the 
hand of Death? 

9. What mean you by the great cloister? 



the 



our 



way. 

10. In what circumstances was she 
there? 

11. Do the sorrowing parents ever think 
about her? . ^ 

13. What thoughts about their daughter 
often pass through their mind ? 
IS. What mean you by the "bond which 

nature gives" ? ^ „ 

U. ?rhat do the parents expect she will 

have become before they meet her in 

heayen ? :..„.*«* 

15. Is there any word in Scripture to 

countenance such an idea? 
l(t. Though a Christian feels deeply the 

loss of those he loves, need he despair ? 
17. What do you mean by « sleeping in 

Christ"? 



XXXIL— THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 



Latin. 

Dis-close', V. claudSre. 

Mod'est, adj, .....;. modus. 

Re-Inote^ adj movere. 

Doc'trines, n docere. 

Ya^ffrant, adj vagari. 

Re-ueyed', v levare. 

De-spaur^, n... sperare. 

Ven^r-a-ble, <idj venerari. 

Pre-vail', v valere. 



Scan,!? ...BcandSre. 

Gbeek« 
Copse, n kopto. 



Fawn, V. 
Al-lared^ v. 
En-dea]<ment, n. 
New-fledged', adj. 
WiU,«. 



1 " Not as a cMI(l»"-see, Isaiah Ixv, 30. and 1 Cor. ziii, 11. 
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Near yonder copse, where once the giirdeB smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows^ wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place diseloflet 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose» 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to change liiff place. 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the yarying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved iiheir pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o*er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And even his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
' He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
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At chnroh, with meek aad imaiffiected grwM, 
His looks adorned the Tenerable place ; 
Trath from his lips preTailed vith doable swaj. 
And fods, who came to scoff, remained to pray* 
The service past, aromid the pions man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed witii endearing wile; 
And plnck'd his gown to share the go^ man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their wel&ure pleased him, and their cares distresi^ ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefiB were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven* 
As some taU cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves ihB itarm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
EtermU stmsMne setdes on its head. Gcidemitk 



L Where had the Minister's manse 
stood? 
2. What was his yearly income ? 
8. Didhe eagerly seekafterarichllTing? 

4. On what was he more bentthan on 
lof^ station in the church ? 

5. Name some ofthe*Hrandering train'' 
who welt knew his house. 

6. Describe the old begvar. 

7. How was the speiuUhrift treated by 
him? 

8. How did the old soldier puss the 
night under his roof? 

9. What was his pride? 

10. How acted this good man in the 
discharge of his duty t 

11. Howdoes the parentbird induce the 
young ones to fly ? 

12. How did the pastor try to draw 



people along the narrow way that leads 
to heaven ? 

18. At whatbed-side was heoften found? 

li. To whom would he direct the dying 
^ner to flee ? 

15. Describe the pastor in the pulpit. 

IS. Who flocked to speak with him 
aftwr the w y I ^m^ ? 

17. Who gave his gown a gentle pull, 
and why? 

18. what gave him pleasure, and what 
caused him distress ? 

19. In the midst of his earthlv sorrows, 
where did his soul ever find rest ? 

SO* To what is he compared in tbe last 
four lines ? 

21. Show the correctness of the simile, 
in the several points indicated by the 
words printed in Italics. 



XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 



Latin. 

Pa'tri-ot-ism, n patria. 

Rec'om-pense, n pendSre. 

Im-mor^-ize, v mors, 

Post'edfV ponSre. 

Ck>n-fir-ma'tion, n nrmiis. 

An-ticl-pate, v, capSre* 

Per-se-ca''tion, n seqat 

Simo'ti-fies, v sanctns. 

Pro-pri'e-ty , n propriug. 

In-spired', « spirare. 



Un-pre-Bomp'tn'Oas, adf. sumSre. 

Grebk. 

Mar^tyrs, n marttir. 

Em-balms^ 17 balsaiiion. 

Bondf n. 
Wreaths, n. 
Soar, V. 
Doomed) 9. 
Withes, n. 
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Patriots have toird, and in their coantr/g cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve. 
Receive prond recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. Th' historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 
To guard them, and t* immortalize her trust : 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid. 
To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fall*n in her defence. A patriot's blood, 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn indeed^ 
And for a time ensure, to his loved land 
The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 
And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim. 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, and to anticipate the skies. 
Yet few remember them. They liv'd unknown. 
Till Persecution dragg'd them into fame, ^ 
And chas'd them up to Heav'a Their ashes flew 
— ^No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And History, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on tiiis. She execrates, indeed, 
The tyranny, that doom'd them to the fire, 
But gives the glorious sufTrers little praise. 

He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain. 
That hellish foes, confed'rate for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes.^ 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and, though poor, perhaps, compar'd 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Galls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His t' enjoy 



I See Judges xri. 7. &c. 



Witli a propriety that none oan fleel. 
Bat vho, with filial oonfidence inqtir'd. 
Can lift to Heaven an nnprefaiiqttiioTBi eye. 
And smiling saj— " Mj &ther mad* them aU." 

Cmaper. 

\r6 mOD«ra«iit»i«lied tott»lriiuB 



■>C«t|T«laftili 

S. Whit doe* tti* pMHM wlnwllta hb 
bliudF 

& WwsDotlhBOIulMiuiiiiai^rnEsii. 
«r>IlT_olaiiiir» IndlTMult 1 



'Sib* Pott liBcaiawmF 

hit li III Out BiaMi7 doat in n 



XXXIV^BOADICE'A. 

BoAsmiA. Brtd In Om mtddls of ths flnt cw 
IbeUngofUwIcaiLBtiV- •--■— ■-■^-- 
■t hl> deMh bHnuttHd hi 




•d and dwbwad Uw 

■ Komu MoniifaM. _ , 

of FaMUiii OailaUi. The iDiargonu ilto cuiuaond to 
(St, Alhu'i), uid M London, whlah ftu lb«a fiunc 
iumttiat tho Bmnmi aod UuirjaUw w«r> <lw>rBy«a t» 
of whom Dflridied undw tomufi. 
onluhiJaMdlattaaaDnoorthliKmdt; udnwIUB: 



CDon'Bel, » cociBiliam. 

B»«ent^ment, n nenttre. 

Ferlah,!) ire, 

Ab-horr'd, part...^ bonfre. 

Whbn the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Koman rods. 

Sought, with an indignant mieo. 
Counsel of her eountry'g gods ; 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Drnid, hoary diief t 

Every burning' word he spoke 
Full of rage, and fnll <tt grief: 
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Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs^ 

'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

Bome shall perish — ^write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorr'd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renown'd> 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fame.^ 

Then the progeny ^ that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 

Begions Csesar never knew, 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they.^ 

Such the Bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarches pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow : 
Rush'd to battle, fought and died ; 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Buffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd, ' 

Shame and ruin wait for you. Cowperm 

1 The modern Romania the ItaUani, are passionately fond of muslo. 
S The shi]^ of England. 9 The British, not the Romana. 



8. Who samnunkM ttas Eomui foroet 
inBriUlnr 

*. Br irtMDi w« BiNidlou and her 
dMuliUn enMUj niad F 

i. Wlin«<lintttliaBrltiihD<b«c*1lad 
temt, iBd wbm tha TrinatHniH ! 

6. How did tbflH pvople act on leam- 
iof tha luaga of Bouicaa Had hei dJhogb- 

7. How minT of tha Romaui in thai 
uldtaluTekdlad? 



a. What mi tha melancholj end oflha 
DObla Boadieaaf 
10. Wlut wu tha raliglon of thaae 4o- 



11. Wha«dldUi«;pa«HmUulrMi)Tad 

13. Whenwuthaprieitlbiitidtowhaiii 
lf>idina* inpllad ftti ■■laiimft ^^ 

U. WlutwMlobe 






1». Whs flnl lad tha Rodium inia 

Britain t 
90. IThateActbadthawga'iirordiaD 



XXXT.— ALFBED THE FUGITIVE. 

b of aboatlMaoreilQConnTTSofnarHC, ft>rm<TLy ac 



i^?^liU(edta 



onntrSon 
n Alfred tl 
18N. Ha 

la (bra UmenHuhtnTnp 



dl^^B 



eiw tall hla wStt that tha kliu WDi'thrir gue^t.' One daVT'tiite sTtU 



Bx-pecfst, u Bpeotare. 

Do-pend'ence, n pendSn. 

Houl-tresB, n. ...monere. 

D»4pai]^, n BpeAre. 

Ad-Tor'ii-tj-, n vertSre. 

Con-Tert8', e. vertSre. 



imuft pugv'iieDf'ltiliCaUKain 

AB-Bome', n. snmSi 



E-now', o*. 
Honw'wifB, n. 
Tbml'doQi, H. 
'Wreuch'd, o. 
Con, B. 
Warp'eth, v. 
Trou^, n. 
Kaead'ed, v. 



Alfred ducovered trimming aotru arrowi, teith an unjinitked 
bow betide lum— Maude kneading jhur for caket. 

Maude [atide.'] Ay, there he's at bis work! if work that be 
Which spueth toiL He'll trim a shaft, or shape 
A bow with anj archer in the land, 
But neither can be plough, nor sow ! — I doabt 
If he can dig^I am sore be caiQiot reap — 
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Of nature into ice, Ur wheat ftaeb ehahge 
Of season-^yea, eaoh sbifii^ «{ the wind. 
Presents his fitting euit f KnowB he the storai 
That makes the valiant qitail» who hears it onlj 
Through the safe wall--^its yoioe alone fian pierce t 
And there talks comfort to him with the tongiie, 
That bids, without, the sheltefless desqpairt 
Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and tsaHeB 
So high it rolls !--^while on its fellow hangs 
The fainting seaman glaring down at death 
In the deep trough below I I will extaeact 
Riches from penury ; from sufferings 
Coin blessings ; that if I assume again 
The sceptre, I may be the mjore a king 
By being more a man ! 

Maude re-enters, goes towards the J^re, lifts the cakes, goes to 

Alfred, and holds them to him. 

Maude. Is this your care ? 
Ne'er did you dream that meal was made of com. 
Which is not garnered up until 'tis cut ; 
Which is not fit for use until 'tis ground ; 
Nor used then till kneaded into bread ? 
Ne'er knew you this ? It seems you never did. 
Else had you, known the value of the bread ; 
Thought of the ploughman's toil : the reaper's sweat ; 
The miller's labour ; and the housewife's thrift ; 
And not have left my barley cakes to bum 
To very cinders ! 

Alf, 1 forgot, good dame. 

Maude. Forgot, good dame, forsooth ! You ne'er forgot 
To eat my barley cakes ! ! Sheridan KnotoU/s. 



1. Name the cowherd's wife. 

2. By what name is Alfred known to 
her? 

3. Was the bow and arrow much used in 
warfare in Alfred's time ? 

4. Where is the place called Athelney ? 

5. For what purpose would Alfred be 
making his bow thmk you f 

6. Show from some of his answers to 
Maude, that he was a f?ood man ? 

7. What duty does Maude set him to ? 

8. Is Alfred displeased with her usage? 

9. Trace A Ifred^s fortunes, as mentioned 
by him in his soliloquv ? 

10. Would Maude allow Alfred to turn 
the cakes ? 



11. What leunu did Alfred iMnillrom 
adversity ? 

12. What about hunger may the King 
in the palaee never learn ? 

13. what about nakedness ? 

14. What about the dangers flf the deep? 

15. Explain the words " more a Ki»9, oj 
being more a man." 

16. When tfAude finds the oakeabamt 
what does she do ? 

17. Throu^ what precMsee iMMt com 
pass before it becomes bread ? 

18. What ^ense does the king vekeftr 
his nMdect ? 

19. What says mother Maude to tiiii? 






■uimeaieiwerBiIiBiiaCeiiulIathatgatUiacraini ; hei 
cnud in the eienlig of h<> Aiactlasi u legots. lind sreKt 
•rUflta *nu I. leaami iBfotaHlm. Wain; nUalnsd to Uii 
into tbB dMtlu oT dlHTKM. Be inflftBp(Hiit«dCoaiDtiHlcifi 
TUIh tag did not Kiitna tka UlUp)!! »oordiuu» allti U 

«u dsprlvsd of Itia iHlii ind ucu'l; all his manaM, and 
Being (BBl for lu London s^aln tu unswor bbv churgei. h 



Grif. Hi»w doM your graoo ? 

£atA, 0, Griffith, slot to death : 



Mr legs like loadea branches, bov to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burthen : reaoh a chair : — 
So, — now, methinka, I feel a little ease. 
Didat thou not tell me, Griffith, as thoa ledd'st me. 
That the great child «f honosr, cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead? 

Grif. Yes, madam : bnt I think yava ^aee. 
Out of the pain you HufEer'd, gave no ear to 't. 

Katk. Prithee, good Griffith, tell me hoT he died : 
If well, he stepp'd before me, happily, 
For mj example. 

Ori/. Well, the Toice goes, madam : 

For after the stoat earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and hroagfat him forward 
{As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
He fell sick siiddeoly, and grew bo ill, 
Be conld not sit his mule. 

Ktah. Alas, poor man ! 

Grif. At last, with easy roaJls, he came to I<eicester, 
Lodg'd iu the abbey ; where the reverend abboti 
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With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 
To whom he gave these words, — " O, father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to laj his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !" 
So went to bed : where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last,) full of repentance. 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows. 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath, So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him. 
And yet with charity : — He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one, that by suggestion 
Tied ^ all the kingdom : simony was fair play ; 
His own opinion was his law : I' the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double. 
Both in his words and meaning : He was never. 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nolMng. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif, Noble madam. 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, This cardinal. 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty, and sour, to them that lov*d him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 



1 Tied. There ig a fpreat controTersy amongst the commentaton whether this 
word means {uiut«<i— infringed the liberties— or Uthed. We hare no doubt that the 
allusion is to the acquisition of wealth by the Cardinal. 
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And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin,) jet in bestowing, madam. 

He was most prinoelj : Brer witness for him. 

Those twins of learning, that he rais'd in jou, 

Ipswich, and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outliye the good that did it ; 

The other, though unfinish'd* yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising. 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little : 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

KcUh. After my death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of m j living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 

Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 

With thj religious truth, and modestj, 

Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him ! 

Shakspere, 



1. When and where wa« Wolsey bam t 

2. What was hUtBther? 

a. What odicea held he in the time of 
Henry VII. ? 

4. What was he made by Henry VIII. ? 

5. What about his revenues or in. 
come ? * 

6. How came he to make a great many 
enemies f 



7. What was the cause of his disgrace 
by Henry VIII.? ^, . , , 

8. Under what circumstonces did his 
death take place ? 

9. What seat of learning did he found ? 

10. What character does Katherlne give 
of Wolsey ? 

11. What character does Griffith give 
of him on the other hand f 



XXXVII— THE DYING SAILOR. 



Latin. 

Dis-played'f v plicare. 

Un- ques'tioned, adj„ . .quaergre. 

Con-sent', n sentire. 

Tem'ples, n ...tempus. 

Pre-vailed', v ....valere. 

Pros'pect, n s{>ecSre. 

Mess age,n mittSre. 

Vigf'our, n vigor. 

Pre-8umed^ v .sumgre, 

Ah^tracfed, pt trahSre. 

Visions, n videre. 



Converse, n vertere. 

Con'fliot,n fligSre. 

Greek. 

Ach'ingj pt achos. 

Symp'tom, n ptoma. 

Moum'ers, n, 
Re-gp:et'ted, pt 
With-stood', V. 
For-bear', v. 
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Yes ! there are real mourners. — ^I have seen 

A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties olaimM, 

And to be useful a? resigned she aim*d : 

Neatlj she drest, nor vainlj seem'd t* expect 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But, when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to her mind was all the past displaj'd. 

That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid : 

For then she thought on one regretted youth. 

Her tender trust, and his unquestion'd truth ; 

In ev'ry place she wander'd, where they'd been. 

And sadly-sacred held the parting scene. 

Where last for sea he took his leave — that place 

With double interest would she nightly trace ; 

For long the courtship was, and he would say, 

Each time he sail'd, — ** This once, and then the day :" 

Yet prudence tarried ; but, when last he went, 

He drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sail'd, and great the care she took. 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know. 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sail'd, and much she told. 
How he should guard against the climate's cold. 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood. 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smil'd at flushings on his cheek. 
And he too smil'd, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain. 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail'd. 
But quickly sank, and never more prevail'd. 

He call'd his friend, and prefac'd with a sigh 
A lover's message — " ThomaSf I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest \ 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, * 
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And gazing, go ! — ^if not, this trifle take/^- 
And saj, tUl death I wore it for her sake ; 
Yes ! I must die — blow on sweet breeze, blow on ! 
Give me one look, before mj life be gone. 
Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair, 
One last fond look — and now repeat the prayer." 

lie had his wish, had more ; I will not paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint, — 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
" Yes ! I must die ;*' and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts, meantime, 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and everj day 
She took some portion of the dread away : 
With him she pray'd, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth'd the faint heart, and held the aching head ; 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart, she sigh'd ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem'd,^ and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem'd to think. 
Yet said not so — << perhaps he will not sink :*' 
A sudden brightness in his look appear'd, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 
She had been reading in the book of prayer. 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem*d, and spoke of all he knew. 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall. 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them they appear 
Peculiar people — death has made them dear. 
He nam'd his friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper'd " Thou must go to rest ;" 
" I go/' he said ; but, as he spokoi she found 
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His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ! 
Then gaz'd affirighten'd ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past ! 

She plac'd a decent stone his grave abore, 
Neatly engrav'd-^an offering of her lore ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have griey'd, had friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance — ^'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the graye will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted At ; 
But, if observer pass, will take her round. 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thns her hour employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led, 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit's pain» 
In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain ; 
All have their tasks and trials ; thine are hard. 
But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 
Regsu-d the dead, but, to the living, live. 

Crobhe, 



1. Describe the appearance of this real 
mourner. 

2. How did she employ herself daring 
the day? 

8. When her parents retired to rest what 
did she do ! 

4. What place did she visit nightly ? 

6. In what way had she shown her great 
care for the sailor's comfort at sea? 

6. Where was the vessel bound for when 
he made his last voyage ? 

7. What proo& of disease appeared on 
his cheek ? 

8. Teeling himself sinking what said he 
to Thomas his shipmate ! 

9. What were his words to the wind ? 

10. Did he reach his home again ? 

11. How did Sally act towards him in 
his dying state ? 

12. How did she appear in his presence? 
18. How felt she when alone ? 

14. What made Sally think one day 
^ perhaps he wiU not sink^ ? 



16. What had she been doing before she 
led him to his chair ? . 

16. Of whom did he speak when there ? 

17. Afraid he might fatigue himseli; 
what did she say to him ? 

18. What was bis reply ? 

19. In what sense were these words of 
his fulfilled? 

20. At whose expense was the stone 
placed above his grave ? 

21. Why did shewishnoaid Aram friends 

in this matter ? 

22. Ah me ! where may she now too of- 
ten be found ? 

28. If seen by any one what will she do? 
24. What might her excessive grief 
cause! 
26. Does Ood appoint trials for all ? 

26. In our trials bow should weaeti both 
towards the living and the dead? 

27. Who alone can bring us to heaven, 
where there is no death ? 
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XXXVIII.— THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

Thb Chateau de Chillod, U situated at the extremity of the Lake of Geneva, and 
in its dungeons, we are told in history that the early reformers were confined an4 
executed. In the cells are still to be seen seven or rather eight pillars withrinca 
fastened in them for the fetters and the fettered, — and on the pavement are left the 
traces of the steps of Bonnivard who was imprisoned here for many years. This 
much is fact,— the details of the poem, however, are entirely the creation of the poef s 
fancy. According to the poem, Bonnivard is confined with his two brothers in these 
dungeons on account of their religion,— his othei* three brothers and his father had 
fallen before this under the hand of the persecutors. These three brothers are 
fastened to pillars, but in such a way that they cannot see each other^s faces. They 
cheer one anotlier by songs and stories, but at last the second eldest who had been 
*' a hunter of the hills," and one to whom *< fettered feet" was *' the worst of ills" dies 
of a broken heart. We will gpive four extracts firom the poem, beginning first, with 
the account of the younger brother's death, which according to Lord JeflQrey is the 
most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 

I. 
Death of the Youngbb Psisoner. 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 
His mother*s image in fair face, 
The infant love of all his race, 
His martyred father's dearest thought. 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired- 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : — 
I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread ; 
But these were horrors — ^this was woe 
Unmix'd with such — ^but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 
So tearless, yet so tender — ^kind. 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
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As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright. 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most I 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listen'd, but I could not hear — 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 

And rush'd to him : I found him not, 

/ only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/ only lived— 1 only drew 

The accursed breath qf dungeon-dew; 

The last — the sole — ^the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing raoei 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath-^ 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe : 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas I my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — ^but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 



Bonniranf 8 mind bows under the grief conseqaent on the desth of his brothen, 
and he loses all consciousness of the circumstances of his fate. The first thing that 
rouses him from his stupor was the carol of a bird at the little window of hia prison. 
We giro the passage ;— 
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2J. 

Ths Bxbo at hbe Fbison Wiboow. 

A light broke in upon my brain,—- 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankfal till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad sarprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
1 saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it befpre had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was pereh'd, as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me ! 
J never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 
It seem'd like me to want a mate. 
But was hot half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brinks 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine. 
But knowing well captivity. 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 
Qr if it were in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought I the while 
Which made me both to we^ and smile ; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's isoul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew. 
And then 'twas mortal — ^well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
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And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While ail the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere. 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 



He is now allowed to walk up and down in hie cell, and having made a Ibottng in 
the wall, he clambers to his window, in order as he tells us— 

"to bend 
** Once more, upon the motint«ins high. 
The quiet of a loving eye.** 

In the following beaatiiU Knee he describes the Tiewfrom the " crerlce ofhii prison," 
with his melancholj feelings on the occasion. 

m. 
The Captive views Natubb fkom the window op his cell. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — ^their wide long lake below, 
And &e blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
] heard the torrents leap aud gush 
O'er channel'd rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town. 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled— -and would Mn 
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I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness of mj dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppress'd, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 



The poem conelodes with an acooont of BonnWard't Uberatioa firom the dungeon. 

IV. 

The Captive is set free. 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 

I leamM to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watch*d them in their sullen trade. 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race. 
Had power to kill — ^yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had leam'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. B^otl 
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1. Give some account of the Castle of 
GhiUon. 

3. How far are the statements in the 
poem strictly true ? 

3. What portions are the creations of 
the poefs fancy? 

4. On account of what were Bonnirard 
and his broUiers imprisoned? 

A. How were the brothers placed in the 
dungeon ? 

6. Which of them diea first ? 

7. Which of them died next? 

8. Why was the younger brother so be- 
loved of his father ? 

9. Describe the gentle decay and grad- 



ual extinetion of the younger brother's 
life? 

10. How did Bonniyard get firee from 
his chain ? 

11. What liberty was he now allowed? 

12. Why did he wish to look from his 
lonely window ? 

18. Name the obleots he saw when he 
looked firom his cell, 

14. What was the effect of this prospect 
on his mind? 

15. With what does the poem conclude? 

16. Why was he sorry to leave his dun- 
geon? 



XXXIX.— APPROACH OF MACBETH^ FATE. 

Duncan, grandson of Malcolm the second, a prince of pacific temper and great 
virtues, ascended the throne in 1033. In king Duncan's time a great fleet of Danes 
came to Scotland and landed their men in Fife. Macbeth, a near relation of the king, 
was general of the army,— and he in conjunction with one Banquo, Thane of Locha- 
ber, led the king's forces against the invaders and drove them out of the country. 
Macbeth was thane of Olammis, a district in Forfarshire,— the governors of provinces 
being at this time in Scotland called Thanes, a title similar to that of Earl now. 
MacBeth and Banquo returning from their victory over tiie Danes were met by three 
old women in a great heath or moor near Forres, a town in MoraysluFe, who waited 
till Macbeth came forv* ard, when the first woman said,— >" All hail, Macbeth.— 
hail to thee, Thakie of Glammis,"— the second said, ** All hail, Macbeth^-hail to 
thee. Thane of Cawdor,"— the third said, " All hail, Macbeth, that sfaalt be king of 
Scotland."^— These three old vromen were considered, in the town of Forres, where 
they lived, to be witches, and able to tell what was going to oome to pass. Nobody 
would l>elieve such folly now.a-da.vs surely ; but in those early days even great men 
such as Macbeth gave heed to it. It would seem that the old women, seeinsr that they 
were respected and feared, endeavoured to impose upon people by pretenoing to tell 
what was going to happen to them, in order to get presents for so doing. Just as 
Macbeth left the old women, word was brought him that his father was dead, so that 
he was now Thane of Glammis bv inheritance, and also that the king had made him 
Thane of Cawdor, for bis valuable services in the war. Macbeth thus seeing part of 
their words come to pass, began to think how he was to make himself King, as well as 
Thane of Glammis and Cawdor. Macbeth's wifSa, whose name was Gruoch, an amUtioas 
and wicked woman, urged him to slay Duncan the king, now an old man. Accord- 
ingly Macbeth invited me king to his great castle near Inverness, and during the 
night, when a dreadful storm was raging, he entered the kiM's bedroom and killed 
the old man. Macbeth thus seized the sceptre, which he held with a vigorous grasp 
for fifteen years. At the end of that time prince Malcolm the son of Duncan, aDoL 
Macduff Thane of Fife, obtained help from the English king and led an army against 
the tyrant, who was now within the castle of Dunsinanej a strong fortress near rerth, 
where he imagined he was quite safia, as tiie three old women had told him that no 
one would kill him till Bimam wood should come to Dunsinane,— that wood hdag 
at a distance of some miles trom the castle. When the English were abont to march 
across the broad vallev to Macbeth's castle, Macduff adviseid each soldier to cut down 
a bough of a tree and carry it in his hand in order that the enemy might not know 
their number. When the tyrant saw the impearanceof a fbrest ccmung from Bimam, 
he lost courage and his fuliowers deserted him. He sallied forth at the head of the 
few followers who remained faithful to him, and was killed fighting hand to hand 
with Macduff,— 1054. 

Scene — Dunsinane. Within the OaaUe, 
Madbeih^ Seyton^ and Soldiers. 
Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walls : 
The cry is still, Thet^ came : Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
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We^e they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
TVe might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise ? 

Sey* It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears. 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't : I have supp'd full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. Wherefore was that cry ? 

^1^. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Mach. She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou eom'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess. My lord, 
I shall report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Mach* Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 

Macb. Liar, and slave ! Striking, 

Mess. Let me endure your wrath, ift be not so : 
Within this three mUe may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb. If thou speak'st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not it thou dost for me as much. 
I pull in resolution ; and begin 
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To doubt the equivoeation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth : Fear not, tiU Bimam wood 
Do come to Duruinane /-^and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out I 
J£ this> which he arouches, does appear, 
There is nor Qying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 
Ring the ahurum bell : — Blow wind I come wrack ! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. [^Exeunt 

Shakspere. 

1. What was the character of Dunean 



whom Macbeth slew ? 

2. Who invaded Scotland daring Dim- 
can's reign f 

3. Where did Macbeth fall in with the 
three <dd women ? 

4. What did the first say to him ? and the 
second? and the third? 

5. What part of their words seemed to 
be immediately fulfflled ? 

6. Who urged Macbeth to kill Duncan 
and make himself king i 



7. When and how did h9 acciompKsti 
that wicked deed f 

8. How long did this tyrant reij?n ? 

9: Who obtained assistance against him 
from the English king ? 

10. Where is the castle of Dnasiiiane ? 

11. What did the old women say would 
happen before Macbeth wouM be killed ? 

12. In what were their words apparently 
fulfilled? 

IS. By whom was Macbeth slam ? 



XL.— SATAN SUMMONING THE REBEL ANGELS. 



Latin. 

Sir-pe''ri-Ofr, €sc^ .►►...super. 

Pon'der-ons, adj. pondns. 

Cir-cum'fer-ence, n .terre. 

Sup-port', V portare. 

Legions, n legSre. 

Per-fid'ious, adj. fidere. 

Ab'ject, (»dj. jacere. 

Re-sound'ed, v sonare. 

l*o'ten-tates, v potens. 

Re-pose', v ponere, 

Pos'ture, V ponigre. 



Con'quer-or, n q^uaerSxe. 

DisJ'cem, v. cemere. 

Greek. 

E-the'ri-al, adj. aither. 

Op'tic, adj optomai. 

De-scry', t;. 
Im-bow'er, v. 
Chiv'al-iy, n. 
So'joum-ers, «. 



He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend* 

Was moving towards the shore ; his ponderous shield* 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast : the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon,' whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 



1 Superior fiend, — arch-fiend; Satan. 

2 Like the moon, — Milton represents the shield of Satan as large as the moon seen 
through a telescope, an instrument first applied to obserrations by Galileo, a native 
of Tuscany, bom 1564, whom he means here by the " Tuscan artist." Milton had 
visited this truly great man, Galileo* aa he htanseU' informs oa. 
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At evening from the top of Fesol6/ 
Or in Yaldamoy to descrj new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in lier spotty globe. 
His spear — to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral' were but a wand- 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie ;' not like those steps 
On heaven's * azure : and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 
Nathless' he so endured, tUl on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and called 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick us autumnal leaves that strow ^ the brooks 
In Yallombrosa,^ where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched embower : or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed" 
Hath vexed the Red-sea coast, whose waves overthrew 
Busiris'' and his Memphian^^ chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore*^ their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels ; so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost, lay these covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded :— 

«« Princes, potentates. 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirits ; — or have ye chosen this place 



1 FeBOle, (anciently Faesulae) a city of Tuscany ;<— and Vald' Arno» that ia (yale of 
the Amo),— both these places are near Pisa, the birth-place of Galileo. 

2 Aminiral is a German word, and means any great ship. 

3 Marie, soil }— properly a calcareous or chalky earth, much used for manure. 

4 Heavens,— >tlils word must be pronounced here in two syllables. 
^ Nathless, not the less, nevertheless,— >a Saxon word. 

° Si row, overspread, now generally written strew. 

7 Vallombrosa. that is shady rale, firom the Latin vaUHt a valley, and umbra, a 
shade,— it is in Etruria or Tuscany. 

8 Orison,— is a constellation r^resented in the figure of an armed man, and sup. 
posed to be attended with stormy weather. 

9 Busiris,— Milton thus styles Fharaoh (and not without authority) who p&rfidkudu 
pursued Uie Israelites, since he had previously agreed to allow them to depart uu. 
molested. 

10 Memphian, from Memphis, an ancient d^ou the left side of the Nile, famous for 
the OTramids. 

11 From the safe shore,— 4ee Exodus xiv. 23, to the end. 
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After the toll of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue,* for the ease you find 
To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 
With scattered arms and ensigns^ till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heaven's gates discern 
The advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 
Awake I — arise ! — or be for ever fallen ! 



Milton. 



1. Br what name is Satan called here ? 

3. Who is the Tuscan artist ? 

8. When and where was he bom ? 

4. To what does the poet liken Satan's 
shield ? 

6. To what is his spwv compared f 

6. Describe his journey to the beach of 
the burning lake. 

7. How numerous were the angels scat- 
tered nrer the lake ? 

& What is Vallombrosa P 

9. Why is the constellation introduced 
here? 

10. Who is meant by Busiris ? 



11 . Who were the sojourners in Ooshen? 

12. How does Satan call on the &Uen 
spirits ? 

18. Does he not appeal to their pride in 
his address ? 

14. Show me that he does so. 

15. By what sin ibll the angels ? 

16. By what sin fell man ? 

17. Is there hope of forgiTeness for 
these fallen spirits ? 

18. Is there hope for us? 

19. Who will quote the words of John 
iii.l6.? 



XLI.— OVERTHROW OF THE REBEL ANGELS. 

So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His countenance too severe to be beheld> 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once the four* spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roU'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels' 
The steadfast empyrean^ shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls inflx'd 
Plagues : they, astonish'd, all resistance lost, 



1 Virtue, here means courage, strength, as virtus did in Latin, 
s Four.—thatis. the cherubic shapes,— see Eseldel i, 949, 24. 
s Burning wheelit,— see Dan. rii, 9. 
4 Kmp) rean, that is, the highest heaven. 
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All courage ; down their idle weapons drop! ; 

O'er shields and helms and helmed heads he rode 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate ^ 

That wish'd the mountains^ now might be again 

Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 

Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the fburfold-visag'd four 

Distinct with eyes,' and from the living wheels 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One spirit in them rul'd, and every eye 

Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 

Among th' accurs'd, that withered all their strength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, falFn. 

Yet half his strength he put not forth, but checked 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 

Noi to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 

The overthrown he rais*d, and as a herd 

Of goats * or timorous flock together throng'd 

Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursued 

With terrors and with furies* to the bounds 

And crystal wall of heaVn, which opening wide, 

EoU'd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 

Into the wasteful deep ;* the monstrous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 

Urg'd them behind ; headlong tliemselves they threw 

Down from the verge of heav*n ; eternal wraUi 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. Milton. 



XLII.— PRIDE AND HUMILITY/ 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see — 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold : 

1 Proatrate,— notice the acoeni kere,—tMB word is usually accented on the first syllable. 

2 Mountains, see Aev. vi, 16. 

3 Distinct with eyes,— that is, punctured, thick set, or studded with eyes. 

4 As a herd of goats,— Our Saviour represents the wicked as goats and thagood as 
sheep. See Matt, zxv, 83. 

5 With terrors and with Airies,— see Job vi. 4,— and Isaiah ii. 20. 

6 Wasteful deep,— that is, desolate abyss. 

7 *• The comparison of the proud and humble belieyer to the peacock and the 
pheasant, and the parallel between Voltaire and the poor cottager, are exquisite 
pieces of eloquence and poetry."— CampML 
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He treads as if> some solemn music Dear, 
His measured step were governed by his ear ; 
And seems to say — ^ye meaner fowl give place, 
] am all splendour, dignity, and grace ! 

Not so the pheasant on his charms presumes. 
Though he too has a glory in his plumes. 
He, Christian like, retreats with modest mien 
To the dose copse, or far-sequestered green. 
And shines without desiring to be seen. Cowper, 



XLIII.— THE COTTAGER. 

YoN cottager, who weaves^ at her own door — 

Pillow and bobbins, all her little store — 

Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay,* 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day. 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart aad pocket light ; 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit. 

Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such, 

(Toilsome and indigent,) she renders much ;' 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman* never knew ; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O imhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He, praised perhaps for ages yet to come. 

She, never heard of half a mile from home : 

He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers. Cowper. 

1 Weavea— 1. e. weaves lace with bobbins upon a pillow. 

» Cheerfiil, gay— He is oA«er/U, who is habitually lively ; gay, who is occasionally 
or accidentally so. GheerAilness is an evergreen ; gaiety a passing flower, more 
brilliant for a time, but not permanent. 

3 Much— mtich praise, %o Ood, 

^ Frenchman— Voltaire, who was a scoffer at religion. 
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A Prefix or Initiative is A pai^ticle prefixed to a word, to modify its 
meaning, as un in un&ir, that is, not fair. 

An Affix, Postfix or Terminative, is a particle fixed to the end of a 
word, to modify its meaning, as/wi, in graceful, otia in gracious, that is, 
full of grace. 

I* Pbefixes. 

OF ENGLISH OR SAXON OBiaOT. 

1. A signifies, «<, on, fo, vnih, — as, afar, at a great distance, — aboard, 
on board, — afield, to the field, apace, with a quick pace. 

2. jBe, signifies dbotUj before, to make, — ^as, (egird, to gird about, — 
5espeak, to order before, — &6calm, to make calm. 

3. £In, (with its variations em, im,) means, in, also to make^ — as en- 
throne, to place in a throne,— ewibolden, to make bold, — embitter, to 
make bitter. 

4. For, gives the word to which it is joined an opposite meaning, as, 
/orgiye, to give pardon instead of punishment,— /orbear, to suffer but 
abstain from showing it. 

5. Fore, means, h^ore, — as,/orcrun, to run before. 

6. Mis, means, error, Ul, not, — as, Twwbehaviour, ill behaviour, — mis- 
count, to err in counting, — mistrust, not to trust, to suspect. 

7. Out, signifies beyond, superiority, —sls, outlive, to hve beyond an- 
other, — outdo, to do in a superior manner. 

8. Over, means, above, beyond, — as, overcome, to come above or over 
one, to conquer, — overcharge, to charge beyond or too much. 

9. Uh, before a verb, means, the wmmng of the action, — as, uiifetter, 
to take off fetters. 

10. Un, before an adjective or adverb, means, not^ — as, unable, not 
able, — Mnlikely, not likely. 

1 1 . Under, means, beneath or iTtferior,— as, undercSiffsk^ a derk beneath 
a principal clerk. 

12. Up, means, motion upwards, — as, up9Gt, to set the under part of 
a thing y^, to overset. 

13. nith,JT(ym or against, — as, wnVMraw, to draw fh)m, — withhoU, to 
hold against. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the jprefix in each of the following words, tell its import, 
and also the meanmg of the whole word. 



1. abed, agnronnd, afoot. 

2. besprinkle, bespatter, bedim. 
8. entrap, empower, imprison. 

4. forsake, forget, forswear. 

5. forektfow, forefather. 

6. mislead, misdeed, misfortoae. 



7. outcry, outlet, outshine. 

8. orerdo, overdrive, overshade. 

9. unbosom, unfurl, unclasp. 

10. unsafe, uneasy, unjustly. 

11. undermine, underground, 

12. uphold, uphill, upset 
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II. Pbefixes. 

OF LATIN OBIOIN. 

1. A, (with its variations, ab, abs,) sigpiifies, from or away^ — as, avert* 
to turn from, — absolve) to loose from, to acquit, — a6«tain, to hold from' 
to refrain. 

2. Ad, (a, ac, af, ag, al. an, ap, ar, as, at,) means, to or a^,->as, oscend, 
to climb to, — accede, tO yield to, — (ufjoin, to join to, — q/Hx, to fix to, — 
aggravate, to make heavy to, to make worse, — alleviate, to make light 
to, to soften, — annex, to tie to, — a^^proximate, to draw very near to, — 
arrogate, to ask to one's self, to assume,— assimilate, to make similar 
to,— -Jrftest, to bear witness to. 

3. Am, means, roum^,-— as, ambition, a going round seeking honour 
or preferment. 

4. Ante, means, before,— as, antecedent, going before, — aTi^ecessor, 
contracted into ancestor, one that goes before, a predecessor. The 
Greek prefix anti, means, against, 

6. Ckrcum, (circu) means, round, — ^as, circumfluent, flowing around, — 
ctrctdt, a going round. 

6. Cis, means, on this side of, — as, cisalpine, on this side of the Alps. 

7. Con, (co, cog, col, com, cor,) signines, iogeilier, — as, conspire, to 
breathe together, to plot, — compose, to place together, — coheir, heir to- 
gether, joint heir, — connate, bom together, — coQect, to gather together, 
— corrupt, to burst together, to rot. 

8. Contra, (contro, counter,) signifies, against, — as, contradict, to speak 
against, — controvert, totumagamst, to dispute, — coi^ntorplot, to oppose 
one plot by another. 

9. De, means, down or from,.~as, (2eject, to throw down,— (demonstrate, 
to show from a height, to shew clearly, — Urease, to grow down, to 
dimmish. 

10. IHs, (di, dif^) means, asunder, not, —&s, (dissolve, to loose asunder, 
— c^igress, to step aside, to wander, — dijfase, to pour asunder. 

11. ^x, (e, ec, ef,) means, ovi,from, — as, eax^lude, to shut out, — eject 
to cast out, — eocentnc, from the centre, irregular, — e/flux, a flowing out. 

12. Extra, means, beyond, — as, ea^roordinary, beyond ordinary. 

13. In, (il, im, ir,) prefixed to verbs, means, in, into, on, — as, invent, 
to come upon sometning new, — iflume, to throw light on, — import, to 
carry into, — irradiate, to throw rays on, to shine. 

14. In, (ig, il, im, ir,) before adjectives or adverbs, means, not, — as, 
invisible, not to be seen, — immortal, not mortal, — i^oble, not noble, 
mean, — i/legal, not legal, — irresistiably, in a manner not to be resisted 
or withstood. 

16. Inter, (intra, intro,) means, betuoeen, among, — as, in^rcede, to 
go between, to mediate, — intramural, within walls, — introduce, to lead 
among, to make known. 

16. Jtbxta, means, rdgh, — asyt^o^topasition, a placing nigh to. 

17. Ob, (oc, of, op,) means, against, in the way of, — ^as, o&ject, to 
cast against,— occur, to run or come in the way of, — of^r, to bring in 
the wav, to present, — oppress, to press against, to crush. 

18. Per, (pel,) means, trough or thoroughly, — as, jiereunial, lasting 
through the year,— ^flucid, letting light through, clear. 

19. Post, means, after, — sm, postpone, to place after, to delay. 

20. Pre, means, ^e/bre,-— as, jprecede, to go before. 
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21. Pteter^ meanB, beyond or paH^ — as, pretemat^ to send past, to 
omit. 

22. iVo, means, forth, forward, in place of — as, |>royide, to see or 
look forward,— ^otrude, to thriistforth,—jpronomi, a word used instead 
of a noun. 

23. Be, means, hctck or again, — as, repulse, to driye baok,-*revise, 
to see or examine again. 

24. Beifro, means, hatkuxvrds, — as, retrospect, a looking backwards 
or on the past. 

25. 8e, means, aside, or out of the way, — ^as, select, to gather aside 
to choose, — aeduce, to lead out of the way. 

26* 8ine, (sim,) without, or not having, — ^as, «inecnre, an office with 
emolument but mthoiU care, — nmple, without a fold, artless. 

27. JSub, (su, sue, suf^ sug, sup, sus,^ means, tiTuier,—- as, suspect, to 
look or spy under, to imagine to oe guilty, — su6merge, to plunge under, 
— succour, to run under, to assist, suffer, to bear under, — suggest, to 
bring under notice, to hint, — sujpport, to carry under, to uphold, — sus- 
pend, to hang under, to interrupt. 

28. Svbter, means, under, — as, su&^erfhge, a flying under, a shift. 

29. Super, (sur,) means, over or above, — as, stfjpervisor, one who looks 
over, — surpass, to pass above, to excel. 

30. Trans, (tra, tress,) means, over, beyond, along, — as, transport, 
to carry beyond, — traduce, to lead along in order to expose to public 
ignominy, to defune, — tresspass, to pass over the line. 

31; Ultra, means, heyondf—OA, ultramontane, beyond the mountain, 
a foreigner. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the prefix in each of the following words, tell its import, 
and also the meaning of the whole word. 



1. avoid, abduce. absent 

2. asperse, adverb, accept, affluence, ag- 
grandise, allavlol, annihilate, appraise, 
arrest, assume, attend. 

8. amputate, ambiguity. 

4. antedate, anticipate. 

0. circumscribe, circumvent, 

6. coequal, cognominal, colloquy, con- 
junction, compile, correspond. 

7. contravene, countervail. 

8. demerit, depress, degrade. 

9. disfigure, divulge, diffident. 

10. elongate, efface, excavate. 
IL extramundane, extravagant. 

. 12. invade, Ulude, impede, irruption. 



18. ignorant, illegible, insane, immense, 
irr^puarly. 
14. interrupt, intelligent, introvert. ' 
Iff. oblige, occasion, offend, opposite. 

16. peruse, perspire. 

17. postscript, posthumous, 

18. precursor, precaution, premature. 

19. procure, proclaim, promote. 

20. rebuild, reprint, return. 

21. Secede, secrete, seclude. 

22. subvert, succumb, suffuse, suppli- 
cate, sustain. 

23. subterranean. 

24. superfine, supematural,superBcribe. 

25. transgress, transmit. 



III. Pbbfixes. 

OF GREEK ORIGIN. 

1. A, an, means, want of, or without, — as, apathy, want of feeling, — 
OTiarchy, without government, disorder. 

2. Amphi, means, doMe, — as, ampAtbious, having a double life, that 
can live m two elements. 

3. Ana, means, through or vp, — as, anatomy, the act of cutting up or 
dissecting the body. 
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4. AnH, ant^ means, against^ — as, antipathy, a feeling against, dis- 
like, — antorctic, opposite to the arctic or north, southern. 

5. Apo^ aphy signifies, yrom or atoay, — as, apostate, one who stands 
from^ or forsakes his professed principles, — op^lion, awajfrom the sun. 

6. CatUf catj means, doum^ — as, cataract, a rushing down €^ w^ater, 
cotorrh, a running cold in the head, — catalogue, an account dottm, a 
list. 

7. 2>KS, dif means, through^ — as, cliameter, a measure through the 
centre of a circle. 

8. J^n, em, means, in or oil, — as, endemic, on the people, peculiar to a 
couutry, — emphasis, stress laid on a word in speakmg. 

9. Epi, means, upon or ot^er, — as, epitaph, an inscription upon a tomb. 

10. J^/per^ means, overmuch^ — as, Aypercritic, a cntic oyer-exact. 

11. HypOy means, under ^ — as, hypocniA^ one who keeps under or 
conceals nis real sentiments. 

12. Meia^ met^ means, heyond^ change^ — ^as, metaphor, a carrying of 
a word beyond its proper meaning, — metonomy, change of name. 

13. Para^ par^ means, near to^ similarity or contrariety^ — as, |>arallel, 
extending near to, and preserving the same distance,^parable, putting 
a thing near to another, a similitude,-*~paradox, a contrary opinion. 

14. Peri, means, round ahoutj — ^as, periosteum, around the bone, a 
membrane that covers the bone, — ^r^hrasis, round-about speech, cir- 
cmnlocution. 

15. Syn, Sym, JSyl, means, toithy together ^ — as, synonymey a word 
having a meaning with or the same as another word, — s^pathy, a 
feeling together, compassion, — ^Zlable, letters pronoimced together. 

EXERCtSES. 
Point out prefix, tell its import, and also meaning of the whole word. 



1. abyss, atone, atheist. 

2. ampbitheatre, ampbisbaena. 

3. aniibaptist, analysis. 

4. antipodes, antidote. 

5. apostle, apocalypse. 

6. catechist, catastrophe. 

7. diaphanous, diagonal. 

8. enthusiasm, energy. 



9. episode, epidemic. 

10. hyperbole, hyperborean. 

11. hypothesis, hyphen. 

12. metathesis, metamorphose. 
18. paraphrase, parasol. 

14. perimeter, peripatetic. 

15. synthesis, symptom, syllogism. 



I. Affixes. 

FOBMDrO NOUNS. 

It is impossible in every case to ascertain the exact face, or even 
general import of an affix or termination. Several seem to have dit- 
ferent or even contradictory meanings, and several merely lengthen 
the word without affecting the meaning. Teachers ought not to re- 
quire their pupils to assign a meaning to every affix. 

1. Acy^ denotes, being or state of heing^ — as, accuracy, a being ac- 
curate, — celibacy/, the state of being unmarried. 

2. Age^ denotes, state or condition^ — as, fblia^, the leafy state of 
plants. This affix has other significations,— as, postage, money paid 
for convejring letters, — hermitage, the habitation of a hermit,<~tilla^, 
act of cultivating the ground, &c. 

3. An, denotes, the agent, or one who, — as, guardian, one who guards 
an orphan. 
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^ 4. Anee, denotes, being or iiaU of hdng^ like vn/g of our present par- 
ticiple, — ^as, repentance, state of repenting, sorrow for sin. 

5. Ancy^ denotes, hting or «tote of beingy (or simply tn^,)— as, con- 
stancy, state of HaiidiTig nrm, lasting affection. 

6. Ani, denotes, the one toko, — as, tenon^ the person who holds pro- 
perty of another. 

7. Ar, denotes, tkepenon foAo, — as, heggar, he who hegs. 

8. Ard, denotes, he who, — as, dotard, he who dotes or is silly. 

9. Ary, denotes, he who, — as, lapidary one who cats precious stones. 

10. die, denotes, little or small,— as, corposcJa, a small hody, 

11. Dom, denotes, state or dominMn,-^a,fi, kingeitmi, dommion of a 
king, — ^edom, state of being free. 

12. Ue, denotes, thej>erson m Apaasive state, — as, committed, persons 
to whom some enqniry is entrusted. 

13. JSer, denotes, one who,^ta, mountaineer, a dweller among the 
mountains. 

14. JEnce, denotes, state or being, or " ing,** — as, adherence, state of 
adhering or sticking to. 

15. JSncy, denotes, being or state of being, or ^^ing," — as, currency, a 
running or being carrent,^<son8istency, the being consistent or stand- 
ing together. 

16. ^, denotes, the person who^ — as, writer, one who writes. 

17. Hood, denotes, state of, — as, bovAood, state of a boy. 

18. Ion, denotes, act of, —as, contribution, act of giving together, — 
collisum, act of striking together. 

19. Ics, denotes, the doctrine, art or science of, — as, ethu», the science 
of moral philosophy,— economics, art of managing household affairs. 

20. Ism, denotes, state of, peculiar to, form or system of, — as, pagan- 
ism,^ the being a pagan, — Latinism, a Ijatin form of eiroression, — Cal- 
▼ini^m, doctrine peculiar to CSalvin, — syllogim, logical rorm of reason^ 
ing, — catechum, a system, or book, of questions and answers. 

21. Ist, denotes, one shiUed in, — as, botanist, one who studies plants. 

22. Ite, denotes, one who, — as, Levite, one who is descended from 
Levi. 

23. Itje, denotes, one who, — as, capttt^e, one who is taken in war. 

24. Kin, denotes, <fiin»nu<»on,— as, lambX^n, a young or little lamb. 

25. Jjct, denotes, diminution, — as, stream2e^, a little stream. 

26. Ling, denotes, diminution, — as, dariin^, a little dear. 

27. Ment, denotes, state of , act of , the Mm that, — as, abasement, 
state of being abased or brought low,-— concealmeTt^, act of concealing, 
— ^refreshment, that which refreshes. 

28. Ness, denotes, stctte of or quality of, — as, barrenne»«, state of 
being barren, — goodne««, the quahty of oemg good. 

29. Or, denotes, one who, — as, intercess^^, one who intercedes or 
goes between parties to reconcile them. 

30. Bic, denotes, nde or jurisdiction, — as, bishop?*ic, the diocese of a 
bishop. 

81. By, denotes, the state of being, the place where, art or science of, 
— as, slavery, state of being a slave, — ^library, the place where books 
are kept, — ^husbandry, art of farming. 

32. Ship, denotes, office of, state of — as, stQWsadship, office of a stew- 
ard or manager. 

a2 
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33. Thy denotes, heivg or state of heingj — as, wasmth^ the beifig' 
warm, moderate heat, — lengthy the beine long, extension. 

34. Tude, denotes, being or state ofbeing^ — as, multi<tu2e, state of 
being many, — grati^tM^e, the being grateful, thankfnhiess. 

35. 2V» denotes, state of being, — as, brevity, state of being short, or 
concise. 

36. 27Ze, denotes, diminutionj — as, animalcuZe, a very small animal. 

37. Ure, denotes, the thing^ power^ or art of, — as, scrip^re, the 
thing written, the Bible, — legisfatwe, the power that makes laws, — 
agriculture, the art of tilling nelds. 

38. T', denotes, state of being, or art, — as, master;^, the being master, 
dominion, — ^masonry, the craft or art of the mason. 

EXEKGISES. 
ON AFFIXES FOBMlNa NOUITS. 

(What are the Nouns denoting being or state of being, &c., &c., firom 
the following words ?) 

1. curate, supreme, pirate. 

2. marry, plume, post, 

3. history, grammar, Europe. 

4. repeat, binder, distant. 

5. bnllianf, vacant, elegant, 

6. afisist, inhabit, combat. 

7. school, lie, family, 

8. slug, cow, wise. 

9. adverse, antique, secret. 

10. part, ice, cant. 

11. pope, Christian, sheriff. 

12. present, trust, patent 

13. engine, auction, mutiny. 

14. benevolent, innocent, ob«<litnt. 

15. decent, fluent, agent. 

16. coal, village, travel. 

17. man, false, widow. 

18. attend, create, adhere. 

19. mechanician, optician. 



20. atheist, barbarous, egotist. 

21. flower, art, nature, drug. 

22. bedlam, Caanan, favour. 

23. operate, represent, relate. 

24. roan, cider, pipe. 

25. flower, eagle, leaf. 

26. lord, nurse, sap, seed. 
37. settle, punish, engage. 

28. bad, noble, jo>f jI. 

29. create, act, precept. 

80. archbishop. 

81. brave, bigot, mock. 

82. lord, fellow, friend. 
88. young, die, long, deep* 

84. serve, similar, ample. 

85. able, pious. Christian. 

86. globe, grain, sphere. 

87. furnish, depart, siyn. 

88. honest, {nrophet, flatter. 



II. Abjectiyus. 

ABE FOBMEO BY THESE AFFIXES. 

1. Ac, denotes, of or bdonging to, — as, elegiac, pertaining to elegy or 
mournful song. 

2. Aceous, denotes, consisting of, resembling, — as, cetaceous, of the 
whale kind, — herbaceotis, belonging to herbs. 

3. Al, denotes, o^or belonging to,becoming^ — as, autumnoZ, belonging 
to autumn, the third season of the year, — mial, becoming a son. 

4. An, denotes, bdonaing, relating, or pertaining to,— 9&, European, 
belonging to Europe, — ^hyperboreaTt, belonging to the far north, frigid. 

5. Ant, this termination is equlYalent in meaning to the English par- 
ticiple of •* ing," — as, abundant, abounding, very p^ntifuL 

6. Ar, denotes, belonging to, or according to, — as, solar, belonging to 
the sun, — irregular, not according to rule or order. 

7. Ary, denotes, bdonpng to, ox pertaining to, — as, epistolary, be- 
longing to a letter or writing sent. 

8. Ate, denotes, having, or fidl of,— as, adequate, haYing what is 
equal to, sufficient, — as, passionate, lull of or easily moYed by passion. 
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9. Blej denotes, thaty may^ or ean, or fit to he^~-M^ porta&^, that can 
be carried, — hxiAsMe^ that ought to be praised, — inyisi&Ze, that cannot 
be seen, — eligi&2e, fit or worth to be chosen. 

10. En, denotes, made of^ — as, golden, made of gold, — woollen, made 
of wool. 

11. ^n<, denotes, the same as the English "vn^," — as, belligerent, 
carrying on or waging war,-^absen<, bein^ away. 

12. JSicerU^ deifotes, becoming, or growing, — as, quie^eenj, becoming 
still. 

13. -FW, denotes, /(^ of, abundance, — as, wonderful, full of wonder, 
astonishing. 

14. Ic, denotes, of, belonging, or pertaining to, — las, academic, of or 
belonging to an academy or place of education, ^oceanic, pertaining to 

the ocean or main. 

15. Iced, denotes, pertaining to, likeness, — as, angelica?, pertaining to 
an angel, — apostolical, like an apostle. 

16. Td, denotes, of or belonging to, or "in^," — ^as, humie?, of moisture, 
damp, — torrui?, burning. 

17. lie, denotes, having the nature of, or pertaining to, — as, infantile, 
pertaining to an infant, childish. 

18. Ine, denotes, of or belonging to, — as, feminine, of or belonging to 
the female. 

19. Ish, denotes, belonging to, or having somewhat of, — as, British be- 
longing to Britain, — darkt^A, having somewhat of darkness. 

20. Ive, denotes, having power to do, or " in^," — as, persuasit^e, that 
can persuade or convince, — progressii^e, progressing, going forward. 

21. Less, denotes, not having, or wanting, — as, fauierZe^*, deprived of 
a father,-— carefe««, wanting care, heedless. 

22. Like, denotes, Uke to, ov resembling, — as, war^iA^e, resembling war, 
martial. 

23. Ly, denotes, like to, or resembling,— as, homeZ^^, like home, plain. 

24. Ory, denotes, of or belonging to, or " ing," — as, prefatory, of or 
belonging to a pre&ce or to a book. 

25. Ose, denotes, fuU of, abounding in, — as, verbose, abounding in 
words. 

26. Ous, denotes, fuU of, abounding, ^*ing,^^ — as, populoitf, full of 
people,— contiguotM, touching together, bordering upon. 

27. Some, denotes, /uZZ of, or mving, — as, gladsoTne, full of gladness, 
— quarrelsome, having disposition to quarrel. 

28. Ward, denotes, in the direction of, — as, diOWVLward, looking down. 

29. Y, denotes,/]^ of, — as, stony, mil of stones. 

EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 

(What are the adjectives denoting of, or belonging to, &c., &c., from ' 
the following words ?) 



1. demon, prosody. 

2. bulb, crust, membrane. 
8. nature, autumn, voice. 

4. Rome, Greece, metropolis. 
6. abound, dispute, repent. 

6. an^el. people, circle. 

7. moment, number, example. 

8. fortune, moderation, temper. 

9. command, elect, admit. 
10. earth, silk, wheat, oat. 



11. excel, revere, provide. 

12. putrid, liquify, vanish. 

18. awe, beauty, delight. 

14. angel, metal, majesty. 

15. botany, grammar, tragedv. 

16. candour, horror, splendour. 

17. tertility, merchant, project. 
l.S. infant, elephant, serpent. 

19. blue, green, purple, fever. 

20. compsjiv, disjoin, expel. 
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91. lift, spot, OMM, md. 
32. Ood. man, saint. ' 
S8. wwld, brother, master. 
94. satisfy, explain, introdaoeb 
26w globe, Joke, operate. 



26. anxiety, xeal. miry, glory. 

27. trouble, burden, irk. 
38. way, back, out,f<nr. 

29. sponge, manh, shade, boah. 



III. Affixes. 

FOBMING YXSBS. 

1. Ate, denotes, to makej — as, renovate, to make new agun, — tadmate, 
to make alive. 

2. Bn, denotes, to 7na^,~as, lengthen, to make long,— quicken, to 
make qniok or alive. 

8, ^, denotes, to makej — as, sancta/y, to make lM>ly* 

4. lah, denotes, to make, — as, pnbluA, to make pnbuc. 

5. Ize, denotes, to mahe, — as, tertiiize, to make fertile. 



EXERCISES. 
(What are the verbs signif^g to make, firom the following?) 



1. aooent, oommodioos, authentio. 

2. sharps ripe, fat, deep. 
8. glory, beao^, terror. 



4. vidn, flower, polite. 
6. tyrant, legal^ traaqoil. 



VOCABULARY. 



The vocabulary is divided into 3 Sections. In Section I. are placed 
the words that appear in the oolmnns at the head of the lessons after 
the words of Greek origin. The words in Section I. are chiefly of Sucon 
origin. 

SECTION I. 

A-haUf, V. to lessen ; to decrease in strength or violence. 

AVbey, n. a monastery ; a convent ; a house of religions retirement. 

Ao<ou*tre^ v. to equip the body for warfare. 

AG-quiftcil^ n. deliverance firom a charge ; setting free. 

A-pree^a-ble, adj, suitable to ; pleasing. 

Atd^de-campj n. a military officer who conveys the general's orders. 

Aisle, n. (see Ala, Sec. II.) 

AlrWit, adv. although ; notwithstanding. 

Atrlvref, V. to entice ; to hold out temptations. 

AVmond, n. the nut of the almond tree. The leaves and blossoms of 
the almond tree resemble those of the peach. The tree blossoms 
on the bare branches in January, and gives its fruit in April, 

Am'httsh, n. the place or act of lying in wait. 

A-non*, adv. quicldy; soon. 

Ar-range'meni, n. the act of putting in order ; settled plan. 

Ashamed^, adj. affected by shame ; abashed. 

Aught, n. anything. 

Aver-offe, n. a mean number or quantity. — adj. containing a mean pro- 
portion. 

Barrirer, n. an intrenchment ; a defence ; a boundary. 

Bea^con, n. a signal fire on an eminence ; a lighthouse. 
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Beau'tiful^ adj. possessmg beauty; fair; elegant, 

Be-come^ ▼. to enter into some state or condition ; to snit ; to befit. 

Be^hove\ v. to be necessary ; to be fit ; to become. 

Be-reave^, v. to deprive of; to take away from. 

Beseem^ v. to become ; to be fit ; to be in keeping with. 

Be-tide\ y. to happen ; to befall. 

Bier^ n. a carriage or frame for carrying the dead. 

Biv'ouac, n. the guard or watch of a whole army during the night. 

BUnd^ Y. to mingle together. 

Blood^thirst-y, adj. desirous to shed blood. 

Boafswaiuj n. an officer in a ship, who has charge of the boats and rig- 

^ng. 
Boding^ n. an omen ; a prognostic ; a dread of coming evil. 
Bond^ n. anything that binds ; a writing of obligation ; a pledge. 
Brackish^ adj. rather salt. 

Brake, n. fern ; a thicket ; a place overgrown with shrubs. 
Bray, v. to make a harsh noise, like an ass. — n. the noise of an as8. 
Breach, n, the act of breaking ; a gap ; a break ; a rupture. 
BriU'iant, alj. shining; sparkling.— n. a diamond of miest cut. 
BrU'Ue, n. the hair of a swine ; stiff hair. — v. to erect the hair in rage. 
Brittle, adj. easily broken. 
Bv/oxfatd, adj. floating ; light. 
Bw/gher, n. a freeman of a burgh. 
Bur^nish, to polish ; to grow bright. 
Bur^row, n. a hole in the ground for rabbits, &c. — v. to make holes in 

the ground. 
Ga^tiff, n. a mean villain ; a knave. 
Car'cass, n. a dead body. 

Ca-reer^, n. a course ; a race ; speed. — v. to move rapidly. 
Cen'ser, n. a vessel for burning perfumes in religious service. 
Chem'ia-try, n. the science which shows the nature and properties of 

bodies. 
Chhfal'ry, n. the more honourable soldiery that served on horseback. 
Cipher, n. the character (0) in numbers. — v. to cast accounts. 
Cliff, n. a steep rock. 

Couonel, n. the commanding officer of a regiment. 
Con, V. to commit to memory ; to fix in the mind by repetition. 
Coup^le, n. a pair; a thong of leather ; a chain. — v. to join ; to marry* 
Courtier^ n. one who frequents court ; one who courts favour. 
Groah, n. the cry of a frog or raven. — ^v. to make a grumbling noise. 
Croitch, V. to stoop low ; to fawn ; to cringe. 
Cumfbrous, adj. troublesome ; burdensome. 
Cush'ion, n. a pillow for a seat. — v. to furnish with a cushion. 
De-hate', to dispute ; to deliberate ; to argue. — n, a dispute ; a quarrel ; 
De-scTif, V. to spy at a distance ; to discern. 
Despatch', v. to send away hastily ; to Mil. — n. speed ; an express. 
De-Uich'ment, n. a party separated from the main Dody. 
De-veVop-ment, n. an unfolding ; disclosure ; a laying open. 
Dia-charae', v. to disburden ; to pay off"; to release. 
Di8-may, v. to terrify ; to discourage. — ^n. terror. 
Doom, V. to judge ; to condemn. — n. judicial sentence ; condemnation. 
Drear, adj. dismal; gloomy. 
Dro9'8y, adj. full of dross or refuse ; foul ; worthless. 
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JSJar^nest, adj. zealous ; eager ; ardent ; intent. 

Mff n. a faixj, 

Hmhers, n. hot cinders or ashes. 

Emp'ty^ a^j* containing nothing ; nnfomished ; vain^— •▼• to exhaust. 

JSn-am'el, ▼. to inlay ; to variegate with colours. * 

JEnrdear^menti n. an act that he^ts love ; affection, 

JEn-Kghfen, v. to supply with hght ; to instruct. 

E-Tuno^ Rwmgh\ adj. sufficient. 

JSn4an*gle, v. to involve ; to perplex ; to ensnare. 

£n-truin, usually In-trvsf, v. to commit to the care of. 

En-vet^ op^ v. to mwrap ; to cover. 

E9<ihew , to shun ; to flee from ; to avoid. 

Eang, n. the tusk of an animal; a claw or talon. 

Eaum, n. a young deer. — v. to court servilely ; to cringe. 

Eetonj n. one euilty of crime punishahle hy loss of life or goods. 

Eeud, n. a deadly quarrel. 

Elare, v. to g^ve an unsteady light. 

Ela'vour, n. relish; odour. — ^v. to give taste or odour. 

Fleetj adj. swift of pace ; nimhle. — ^v. to fly swiftly ; to vanish. 

FUc^er, v. to flutter ; move the wings ; make short irregular movements. 

FoU, V. to defeat ; to puzzle ; to filtrate. — ^n. a defeat. 

For^bea'/^ v, to cease from ; to stop ; to give up. 

Fat^aer-y, n. the crime of falsifying ; a studied false account. 

ForHam% a^j* forsaken ; helpless ; desperate. 

Fm^niahf v. to supply with what is necessary. 

Oii^e, n. a pledge ; a challenge to comhat. 

Oattf n. the manner and air of walking 

Oas, n. an aeriform fluid ; a kind of fixed air. 

Ooady n. a pointed stick to drive cattle. — v. to drive with a goad* 

Oocdj n, the point to which racers run ; a starting post. 

Oos'pd^ n. GM's word ; the proclamation of the innnite love and grace 

of (rod to sinners, with the pardon of sin, and eternal life through 

Jesus Christ. 
€hr<U9'hop^per^ n. a small chirping insect that hops in the sammer gras^ 
Oro-teaque , adj. whimsical ; fantastic ; ludicrous ; antic. 
GroftOy n. a cave ; a place for coolness and refreshment. 
Qrudgey v. to envy ; to repine. — ^n. envy ; ill-will, 
OuUe^ n. manner ; dress. 

ffcd-ber-die/, n. one armed with a halherd or kind of spear. 
Hamp^er, n. v. to shackle ; to impede: to confine. 
Ha/ard^ n. chance ; danger. — v. to try the chance. 
Haze<f n. fog ; mist. 

JTeav*i-ne88j n. weight ; sorrow ; dejection of mind. 
He/M^ n. an officer whose husiness it is to carry messages between 

princes ; a proclaimer ; a harbinger. 
Hid^&^tta, adj. horrible; frightful; shocking. 
Hoai^y^ adj. white ; gray with age. 
Home steaa, n. the pmce of a house ; native seat. 
Houae'ioife^ n. the mistress of a house ; a female economist. 
Hw^ater^ n. a retailer of small wares ; a pedlar. 
Hufik^ n. the covering of certain fruits or seeds of plants. 
Imrbovtfer, Embower^ v. to cover or shade with trees. 
In4Temch\ y. to dig a trench ; to fortify with a trench ; to encroach. 
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JeaXovA-y^ n. suspicion ; suspicious fear. ^ 

Jfiioe, n. sap in vegetables ; fluid in animals. 

Kneadj v. to beat or mingle any stuff, particularly flour, into a paste. 

Kmghty n. a title next in dignity to a baxonet; a ohampion.— ▼• to 

create a Knight 
Lack^ y. to want ; to need. — n. want ; need. 
Laik'er., n. foam of soap and water. 

Lc^vay n. a liquid and ntrified matter discharged by yolcanoes. 
Lea^ n. a plam ; a meadow ; land left in pastuie. 
League^ n. a confederacy ; an alliance ; a distance of throe miles. 
List^ v. to choose ; to desire. 
Lia'ten, y. to hearken ; to give ear ; to obey, 
Lou/ing, n. the cry or bellowing of oxen. 
Loufly^ adj. humble ; mild ; mean. — ady. meanly ; hnunbly. 
Main^ a^*. principal ; chief. — ^n. the ocean. 
Man'gle, v, to cut and tear ; to lacerate. 
Ma/shaU, y. to arrange ; to rank in order. 
Mead or Mead^ow, n. moist land coyered with grass. 
Mea'gre^ adj. lean ; thin, 

Meed^ n. reward ; recompense ; fame on account of merit. 
Meel^ly^ ady. mildly ; gently. 
J/eer, n. a pool ; a lake. 
Meet^ adj. fit ; proper ; suitable. 

Mer^drfid^ adj. willing to pity and spare ; tender ; compassionate. 
Mien^ n. look ; air ; manner. 

3fin'er-al, n. matter dug out of mines. — adj. pertaining to minerals. 
Mis-de-mean'our, n. bad behayiour; an offence. 
MMture, n. a moderate degpree of wetness. 
Moum^er, n. one who mourns or is sorrowful. 
NeigVhour-ing^ adj. near to another ; adjoining. 
Neiffiedged^ a^j ; newly feathered ; newly able to fly. 
Or«, n. metal in its fossil state ; metal unrefined. 
jPain/uZ, adj. full of pain; giying pain ; distressing. 
"PcXter^ y. to shift ; to play tricks ; to cheat. 
Pai^hoiX^ y, to boil in part ; to half boiL 
Petw'ant^ n. a countryman ; a rustic 
J'eitt-tA^, closely shut up ; cooped up. 
IHtgnm-agey n. a long journey ; a journey to a holy place. 
i\jpe, n. along tube ; a musical instrument — ^y. to play on the pipe ; to 

sing. 
Pla-toon, n. a small square body of soldiers. 
PlurCdeTy y. to piUage ; to rob. — ^n. pillage ; spoiL 
PoacKer^ n. one who steals ^ame. 
Proofs n. eyidence ; test ; trial. — adj. able to resist 
Quay^ n. a mole or wharf for loading or unloading yessels. 
Qvieue or Cue^ n. a tie of hair ; the long curl of a wig. 
JRa-vine\ n. a deep hollow made by a stream or torrent 
JReckf y. to care ; to heed. 
Be-gdU^ y. to refresh ; to entertain ; to gratify. 
Be-aref^ y. to grieve at; to be sorry for. — n* grief; sorrow. 
Be^ecu^j y. to set free ; to let go. 
Be-nown', n. fame. — y. to make fiimous. 
Be^penfcmtf adj. sorrowful for sin ; penitent 
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Bt-9earch% n. diligent search ; inquiry. 

Be-ward^^ y. to give in retnm. — ^n. a recompense for good deed done. 

Bidge^ n. the hack ; the top of a roof, slope, or mountain range. 

sBirld, n. hark ; husk ; skin, or coat of froit. 

Bip'en, ▼. to make or grow ripe ; to mature. 

Botite, n. a road ; a way ; a journey. 

Bu^ful, adj. mournful ; sorrowful. 

Sab'tHUhj n. the day of rest and worship ; the Lord^s day. 

Scathe^lessy adj. without harm or damage. 

Sec^mew^ n. a hird which frequents the sea ; a species of gull. 

Seo^sofiy n. one of the four diyisions of the year, spring, summer, autumn, 

winter ; a fit or suitahle time.^— y. to giye relish to ; to render more 

agreeahle ; to accustom to anything. 
Seize^ y. to take hold of; to grasp. 

Sh&r'het^ n. a drink composed of water, lemon-juice, and sugar. 
Shoal, n. a crowd ; a multitude ; a shallow. 

Shred, y. to cut into small pieces. — n. a small piece cut off; a fragment. 
Shriek, n. a sharp shrill cry. 
ShriU, adj. uttering an acute sound ; piercing. 
Shrub, n. a hush ; a small tree. 

Sim'o-ny, n. the crime of huying or selling church preferment. 
Sire, n. a father ; a word of respect to the king. 
Slav'er-y, n. the state of a slave ; hondage. 
. Sledge, n, a carriage drawn without wheels. 
Soar, y. to fly aloK ; to rise high. 
So'joumrer, n. one who dwells m a place only for a time. 
Souse, y. to plunge or throw suddenly into water. 
Spawn, n. the eggs of fish. — ^y. to produce eggs. 
maie'ly, adj. lofty ; grand ; dignified. 
^anch, adj. firm ; sound ; trusty. 
Sti'fle, y. to suffocate ; to stop the hreath ; to suppress. 
Stitch, y. to sew. — n. a pass of a needle and thread ; a sharp pain. 
Stole, n. a Ion? yest ; a rohe. 

Strand, n. a shore or beach. — ^y. to he driven on shore ; to run aground. 
Stripling, n. a youth ; a lad. 

Stun, y. to make senseless or dizzy with a hlow ; to confound. 
Tamp'er, y. to meddle ; to deal ; to practise secretly. 
Tank, n. a large cistern. 
Tar^niah, y. to sully ; to soil. 
Thyr^ough-ly, ady. completely ; fully. 
Thraldom, n. slavery ; bondage. 

Threoiffen, v. to menace ; to declare a purpose of injuring. 
Ti'ny, adj. little ; small. 
Trea*8on, n. an offence against the security of the state, or the life of 

the sovereign. 
Trea4ih'er-ov>a, adj. faithless ; perfidious ; betraying a trust. 
Trouqh, n. a long hollow vessel ; anything hoUowed lengthwise. 
Twilight, n. the faint light before sunrise and after sunset, 
Vn-a-ware\ adj. without thought ; inattentive ; not sensible of. 
Un-cotith% adj. odd; strange; awkward. 
Unrmer'd-fvl-ly, adv. without mercy ; cruelly, 
Up-hraid^y y. to reproach , to chide ; to blame. 
Tlp-rooif^ y. to tear up by the roots. 
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Vaiif n. the firont of an anny. 

Vane, n. a metal plate placed on a pin to turn with the wind. 

WaU, v. to lament ; to moan. — n. loud weeping ; lamentation. 

Wane, v. to decrease ; to decline. — ^n. decrease ; decline. 

Warp, V. to turn or twist out of shape; to turn aside. — ^n. the threads 

which are extended lengthwise m a loom. 
Weath'er, n. the state of the air. — ▼. to pass with difficulty. 
Weigh, v. to try the weight of anything; to consider ; to press hard. 
Weight, n. the heaviness of anything ; pressure ; importance. 
Wharf, n. a place for loading and unloading ships ; a quay. 
Whoop, v. to shout ; to drive with shouts. — ^n. a shout ; a wax-cry. 
WUe, n. a stratagem ; a trick ; a crafty plan. 
Windfall, n. fruit hlown down from a txee ; an unexpected benefit. 
Wifufing, n. a turning ; a bending from a direct line. 
Wis, V. to think ; to suppose ; to miagine. — ^p. t. wistt 
Withe, n. a willow twig. 
Withstand', v. to oppose ; to resist. 
Woof, n. the threads which cross the warp. 
Wot^ahip, n. act of reU^^ous reverence and homage. — y. to adore ; to 

penorm acts of religious reverence. 
Worthy, adj. deserving; valuable. — ^n. a man of eminent worth. 
Wound, n. a hurt by violence ; an injury. — v. to hurt by yiolenoe. 
WoUnd, p. t. of wind. — ^v. to turn round ; to twist. 
Wrap, V. to roll or fold together ; to involve ; to inclose. 
WrdUhe, n. anything twisted or curled ; a garland. 
Wrench, v. to pull with a twist ; to force. — ^n. a violent twist. 
Y-iH^t, V. called ; named. 

Yeo'man, n. a man of a small estate in land ; a farmer. 
Zenithj n. the point in the heavens overhead opposite to the nadir. 



SECTION II. 

Contains words of Latin origin. The pupil will find the Enelish word 
under its Latin root. ^ The roots are arranged in alphabeticcu order. 

Aeqous — Even; equal; just. 

^-qua-U/ri-al, adj. pertaining to the equator, or great circle passing 
round the globe at equal distances irom the poles. 

.E-qui-lib'ri-um, n. (see Libba). 

Ini^ui-toiu, adj. not equal ; unjust ; wicked. 
AssTiHARB — ^From aes, brass ; money) to value ; to rule ; to esteem. 

Die-esteem, n. want of regard.— v. to think lightly of. 

In-es'ti-ma-Ue, adj. that cannot be valued ; above aU price, 
Agere — To do ; to act ; Actue, pt. done. 

Aiftion, n. deed ; thing done. 

A*gen<y, n. action ; acting for another ; operation. 

A-yil'i-ty, n. quickness ; activity ; nimbleness. 

Ag4-ta*tion, n. disturbimce ; act of moving ; commotion. 

Am-hi^vroue, adj. faoting round) doubtfiu ; having two meanings. 

Inoc*tive,Bj3il, indolent; sluggish; disinclined to work. 
Ai«A — A wing. ^Contraction for axilla, the armpit) 

AisU, n. the wmg or side oi a church ; a walk in the church. 
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AVi^ed, adj. (see Pes) wing-footed, as the Bat. 
Alius — Another of many ; AUer, another of two. 

AVien^ adj . that belongs to another ; foreign. — ^n. a foreigner. 

Alrter-ca'tion^n. the assertion of another or differentthing ; disputation. 

Al-te/na4ive^ n. the choice of two things. — adj. giving choice of two 
things. 
Altus— High; lofty. 

Atti-tude^ n. height ; elevation. 

Ux-alt, V. to lift up ; to extol ; to magnify. 
Amare — To love ; Aimcu8y one who loves ; a friend. 

A'mi-Orhle^ adj. pleasing; worthy to he loved. 

AmH-ty^ n. friendship ; goodwill. 

In-iro'V caly adj. unfriendly ; hostile. 
Amnos— A year ; (diminutive Annvlua^ a ring). 

Avknu-aMy^ adv. yearly. 

Svrper-an nu-nte^ v. to impair or disqualify by age. 
, IW-en^ni-al^ adj. (tres, three) happening every tnree years. 
Aperikb— To uncover; to open ; Apertvs, pt. opened. 

A^&r^wre^ n. an opening ; a hole. 

(jvert^ adj. open ; public ; apparent. 
Appellare — To name ; to call. 

Ap-pedt, V. to refer to another judge ; to refer to anything as proof 

Be-jpea^^ v. to recall ; to revoke ; to abrogate. — n. aorogation. 
Aptare — To fit ; to accommodate. 

A-daplf, V. to fit to ; to suit. 

A^ii-tvde^ n. posture adapted to display beauty ; position ; gesture. 
Abbiteb — An umpire or judge. 

A'/birtra-rily, adv. despotically; by the mere will of a judge. 

Ar'bitrcUe, v. to decide ; to judge of. 
Ardeee — To bum ; to desire eagerly. 

Ar^derUy adj. hot; burning; vehement; eager. 

A'/dourj n. heat ; fervour ; eagerness. 

A'/du-ous, adj. hard to climb ; difficult ; lofty. 

A'/son^ n. the crime of house-burning. 
Arita — arms ; defensive arms. 

Ar-ma'da, n. a naval armament ; a fleet of armed ships. 

A'/ma-ment, n. a force equipped for war. 

A'/mis-tice, n, (see Sistere ) a cessation from arms. 
Asa — ^an art or skill ; Artia^ of an art. 

Ar-tirfidalt adj. made by art ; not natural. 

Arfisty n. a skilful man ; one who practises any of the fine arts. 

In-ef/tkby n. unskilfulness ; that property of matter by which it would 
always continue at rest or in motion unless changed by some exter- 
nal force. 
AuoTOR — an increaser ; author ; origl^^ator. 
AuoERE, to increase ; Auctus^ pt. increased. 

AvcHicm, n. a sale in which the price is increased by bidding. 

Aug-ment, v. to increase. 

Aiirih(y/i-ta4ive, a^. having authority ; positive ; decided. 

Avx-H^ia-ry^ adj. increasing the power to do ; helping. — n. a helper. 
AuDiRB — To hear ; Audittis^ pt. heard. 

Au'di-ence^ n. an assembly of hearers ; the act of hearing. 

In-au'di^y adj. that cannot be heard ; making no sound. 
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O-he'di-ent, adj. hearing; submissive to authority. 
Basis — That on which anything stands ; foundation. 

Bcus, adj. in musiCf low ; deep ; grave. 

De-ba8e\ v. to render mean ; to lower. 
Bene — Well ; Bonus^ ffood. 

Ben-e duftion^ n. a blessing ; invocation of happiness ; kind wishes. 

Ben-e-fac'tor^ n. one who confers a benefit or advantage. 

B&^nevo-Unce^ n. disposition to do good ; kindness ; charity. 

Boun'ty^ n. liberality ; goodness ; generosity. 
Brachium — An arm, 

Brac^lety n. an ornament for the arm. 

Em'brace% n. fond pressure in the arms. — ^v. to clasp ; to comprise. 
Cadere — ^Tofall; tonappen; (7a«t(«, pt. fallen. 

Ac'ddent^ n. something falling or happening to ; an unforeseen event. 

Ac-ci-denlfalrly, adv. by chance ; casually. 

Ca'dence^ n. the falling of the voice in reading or speaking. 

Chs'u-alrtyy n. accident ; chance ; risk of being injured. 

In^ci''dent^ n. that which happens ; casualty j unexpected occurrence. 

In-d-demtfaly adj. happening oy chance ; occasional. 

Occa'don^ n. a falling in the way of; opportunity; occurrence- 
Caedere — To cut ; to kill ; CaesuSf pt. cut. 

De-d^sive, adj. cutting off or setding suspense ; conclusive ; positive. 

Hom'i-dae^ n. killing a man ; one who kills a man. 
' Pre-dse\ adj. being cut or trinmied beforehand ; exact ; nice. 
Calx — Limestone ; CakvluSy a pebble. 

(hJtcurlaU^ V. to compute, properly by means of small stones. 

Ccdx., n. lime or chalk ; powder made by burning. 
Campus — A plain ; an open field. 

Campj n. the order of tents for an army ; an armj encamped. 

Cam-paign\ n. the time an army keeps the field in one year* 

Cham'plony n. one who fights in single combat; a warrior ; a hero. 

JEnrcamp'ment, n. the pitching of tents ; a camp. 
CAins — A doff. 

Ca-nine', adj. having the properties of a dog ; pertaining to a dog. 

Ken'ndi n. a house for dogs ; a pack of hounds ; the hole of a fox. 
Capebe — ^To take in or up ; to seize ; Captus, pt. taken. 

An^tiAfi-pate^ v. to take before ; to foretaste ; to enjoy in expectation. 

Cc^pa-hte, adj. able to hold or contain ; equal to ; qualified for. 

(7ap-<iW<y, n. subjection; bondage; slavery. 

Cap'ture, v, to take as a prize ; to catch. — n. a prize. 

De-ceit, n. a taking off or misleading the mind ; fraud ; deception. 

In-conceiv^Orhle, aJaj. that cannot be imagined or taken in by the 
mind. 

In-ter-cepfj v. to stop or seize bjr the way ; to obstruct ; to hide. 

Oc'cu-py^ V. to take possession of; to hold and keep for use ; to employ. 

Fre'cept^ n. a commandment ; an order given beiore. 
Caput — The head ; Capitis^ of the head. 

Cap'tain^ n. he who is at the head ; the commander* 

De-cap'itcUe, v. to behead. 

Prec^i-pi-ce^ n. an abrupt or perpendicular descent ; a headlong steep. 

Pre-dp'irtate-ly^ adv. with rash haste. 
Casus — Dear; beloved. 

Caress', v. to fondle ; to embrace with affection. 
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Cha9^i4arbk, a^. kind ; benevolent ; liberal. 

Cher^ish^ y. to treat with tenderness ; to nnrse ; to snpport 
Casus — (See Cadebe.) 
Causa — ^A cause ; a reason ; blame. 

Acrcur9a'tum^ n. the laying a cause to any one ; charge ; blame. 

Ex-€U8(f^ y, to pardon ; to free from blame. — n. a plea ; an apology. 
Cayus — ^Hollow; hollowed. 

Cai/i4y, n. hollowness ; a hoUow place. 

Qm^cavBy Adj. hollow, and^arched ; n. a vault ; the sky. 

Ex-ca-va'tiony n. act of hollowing out ; a cavity. 
Cedebe — To go ; to give up ; to yield ; Cessua^ pt. 

Oeofe, V. to leave off; to stop ; to be at an end. 

JSx-ceecfj v. to go beyond ; to surpass ; to excel. 

iTHMo-ces'H-Uej &d}. not to be reached or approached. 

Tn^es'santj ac^. unceasing ; continual ; stm going on. 

I^e-ced^f v. to go before m time, rank or place. 

Pre-c^daiee^ n« the act or state of going before ; foremost place. 

iVo-oe6<f , V. to go forward ; to advance ; to issue. 

Pro-ce^noHy n. a train of persons moving forward in a formal march. 

Be-oM, V. to move back ; to retreat ; to withdraw. 

Be-cee€^, n. retreat ; retirement ; remission. 

Suc-ces'aive^ adj. following in order ; coming one alter another. 
Cbntbum — The middle or centre. 

Cen-tri/u-gal, a^j. flying from the centre. 

Oen'tnj/e-tal, adj. tending to the centre. 
Cesnebe — ^To separate mentally ; to disting^sh ; to judge. 

Dis-cem\ v. to discover ; to distinguish ; to judge. 

Se'cret, a^. hidden ; private.— n. something concealed or unknown. 

Un-con-cem', n. want of concern ; freedom from anxiety. 
Cebtabe — To contend ; to strive. 

Con-cert, v. to settle ; to contrive. 

IHs-con-cerf, v. to unsettle ; to defeat ; to discompose. 
Cebtus— Certain ; sure. 

As-cer-tain', v. to make one*s-6elf sure ; to determine. 

(k/H-Jy, V. to make another sure ; to give certain information of. 
CiBcus — A circle. 

Ctf^cthlar, adj. round ; like a circle ; moving round. 

GiT^cu-late, v. to move round ; to spread. 

Oir-curWtion, n. a moving round ; currency ; going and returning. 
Civis — A citizen ; a freeman of a city. 

Oiv'U, adj. relating to the community or government ; politicaL 

Civ4UrZc^twny n. the act of civilizing; the state of being reclaimed 
from barbarism ; polite life. 

dtfvlrize, V. to recleum from barbarism ; to instrtict in the arts of 
regular life. 
Claudebe — To shut ; to close ; Claustis, pt. shut. 

Con-dude' y to shut or bring to a close; to decide ; to come to the opinion, 

Ex-clude\ V. to shut out. 

Ex-dvf8we4yy adv. without admitting others to a share ; alone. 

Inrdud^y V. to contain ; to comprise ; to comprehend. 

8erdude\ v. to shut up apart ; to separate ; to make solitary. 
Clamabe — To cry ; to shout. 

Ae-da-ma'tiony n. a shout of applause. 
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ClomCovT^ n, outcry ; noise. — ^v. to make an outcry. 

EQ>cUi%m\ Y. to cry out. 
Glinare — To lean ; to bend down. 

Dt-d&n^^ to modify a word by various terminations ; to inflect. 

Be-clin^, y. to lean back ; to rest ; to repose. 
Cmvus — A slope. 

AocUv'i'ty, n. steepness reckoned upwards. 

DercLiifirty^ n. a gradual descent; a slope. 
OoELUM — Ueayen. 

Ce-Usfial^ adj. heayenly. 
€k>LBBB — To tiU ; Oidtia, pt. tilled. 

Ac^rictHrture, n. {Ager^ a field) the art of cultiyating the ground. 

vloumf n. a rustic; a coarse ill-bred man. 

Chd-tirvo^tionj n« act of tilling the ground ; husbandry. 
CooiTABK — ^To think. 

Cog-v-tcCticm^ n. thought ; meditation. 

JEx-co^irUUe, r. to strike out by thinking ; to contriye ; to invent. 
Concilium — A friendly meeting. 

Oon-citirate^ v. to win ; to gain ; to reconcile. 

Coun^dl, n. an assembly for consultation, deliberation, or advice. 

Be<fon<ilej v. to restore to friendship or fevour. 
OoNsiDERASE — To look at attentively. 

O^n^auf er-a*&2e, adj. worthy of regard ; of some importance. 

Iihcon'SieTer-tUey adj. careless ; thoughtless. 
CoNSULBRE — ^To deliberate together ; uonffiKum, deliberation. 

Oan-svl-U/iion, n. the act of planning or advising with. 

CowfCseLt n. advice ; direction ; consmtation. — ^v. to advise. 
CJoR — The heart ; the core. 

Ckmt-ctgeous^ adj. brave ; daring ; bold. 

Dia-cor dant, adj. inharmonious ; harsh ; jarring. 

Enrcouf/age, v. to give courage to ; to animate ; to embolden. 

Be-cor(fj v. to register anythmg that it may not be forgot. 
Costa — A rib ; the side. 

Ae-cost^ v. to address by coming up to the side of; to speak to. 

CooMt, n. the shore ; a border ; a limit. — ^v. to sail near the shore. 
CoQUERE — To boil ; Coctus, pt. boiled. 

CooJ^er-y, n. the art of dressing victuals. 

De-eocftion^ n. the act of boiling ; a preparation made by boiling. 
Crederb — To believe. 

OrecTirbley adj. that may be believed. 

ItHsredTphley adj. not to be believed or trusted ; surpassing belief. 

In-cre-du^U-ty, n. indisposition to believe. 
Cbescere — To increase. 

Oree^centj n. the moon in her state of increase ; a curving figure. 

De-creasf^j v. to grow less ; to diminish. — ^n. decay. 

Inrcrease'y v. to make or grow greater. 
Culpa — A i&vlt ; blame. 

Cutprity n. a person accused of a crime. 

Ex-cul^pate, v. to clear from the imputation of a fault. 
CumbSre— (For Cvhare) to lie down. 

In-cum'berU^ resting or lying on ; pressing on us. 

8uo-cumh% V. to yield ; to crouch under. 
Cumulus— A heap. 

b2 
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Ao-cu'mf^i(x^j T. to heap np ; to increase. 

Ac-cu^nti-la'tion, n. a heaping up ; a heap. 
Cuba — Care; concem. 

Cure, v. to heal; to j)ickle. 

Pro-cure'y y. to obtain ; to acquire ; to bring about. 

Se-cu*ri-ty^ n. safety ; freedom £rom danger. 
CuBBEBE — To run ; thtrsua, pt. run. 

Oon-eu/reTU, adj. running together ; acting in conjunction ; united. 

Cou/ser, n« a swift horse f a hunter. 

Cui^rent, adj. running ; generallj received. — ^n. a running stream. 

jEx-cw/sion^ n. a ramble ; an expedition ; journey. 

In-€U7^f V. to run into ; to become liable to ; to luring on. 

Jn'ter-amrse, n. communication ; friendly dealing. 
Dextbb— Right-haiided ; fortunate; skilfuL 

Am-hi-dex'trom, adj. (using both hands alike), siding with botbparties. 

DeX'te/Uy^ n. right-handedness; readiness; skilL 
DicABE — To publisn ; to declare a thing holy. 
DiCEBB — To say, Dictus, pt. said. 

Dediroate^Y, to devote to sacred uses; to consecrate ; to give to. 

In^di-cate^ y. to show ; to point out the way ; to make known, 

Ben-e-dicftion^ n. (see Bene.) 

Con-trordict, y. to oppose verbally; to assert the contrary ; to deny. 

E'dicty n. a proclamation ; command ; law. 

In-dict, V. to accuse ; to charge with a crime. 

Ver^dict, n. {Verumj true) a true declaration ; decision of a jury. 
Dies — A day ; Diumvs, daily. 

Adjourn i v. to postpone ; to put off to another day. 

Di (d^plate, n. a plate on which the hand shows the hour by the sun. 

Jcm/ney, n. {Fr.jovr, a day), the travel of a day; travel by land. 
Deliciab — Things which delight ; niceties. 

DeVi-cate, adj. nice ; fine ; dainty. ^ 

De-Ucious, adj. highly pleasing ; sweet. 

De-UgMful'i adj. anording pleasure and satisfEtction. 
Densus — Thick; close. 

CoTirdenae^ adj. thick ; close. — ^v. to make or ^row more thick. 

Condensation, n. the act of making more thick or compact. 

Dense, thick ; compact. 
Desidebabe — To long for. 

De-sid-er-a'tum, n. that which is wanted ; pi. De-nd-er-a'ta, 

De-sir-able, adj. worthy of desire ; pleasing. 

Desire*, v. to wish j to long for ; to ask.->n. a wish. 
DioNus— Worthy . 

Deign, v. to think worthy ; to condescend ; to grant as a &your. 

Di^ni-tary, n. a clergyman of high rank. 

Di^ni'ty, n. honour; nobleness of look. 

In-di^nant, adj. affected with anger and disdain. 

In-dig-na^tion, n. anger mixed with disdain. 
DiscEBE — To learn. 

Dis-d^ple, n. a scholar ; a follower. 

Dis'cirpline, n. the training of a person ; military regulation. 
DiviDEBE — To separate; to divide. 

Di-vis-i-hilfiiy, n. the property by which a body may be divided into 
minute parts. 
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Ik'di^nd^ualy adj. not to bedmded ; single. — ^n. a single person or thing. 

Suh-di-md6% y. to divide a part into more parts. 

Sub-di-vU'um, n. the part of a larger part ; a smaller company. 
DocERE — To teach ; to mform ; Doctm* pt., taught* 

DocfUe^ adj. teachable. 

Do-dti-ty, n. aptness to be taught. 

Doctor y n. one who teaches ; a learned man ; a physician. 

Botftrine^ n. what is taught; a principle of belief; a gospel truth. 
DoHARB — To tame, to subdue. 

Inrdam'i-ta-bU, adj. that cannot be subdued ; untameabl^ 

Uh-dauntedy adj. not depressed by fear. 

Un-dauntecUyy adv. boldly ; without fear. 
DoMus — A house; a £unily. 

Dome^ n. a building ; a house ; an arched roof; a cupola. 

D&m'i^cUei n. a house ; a residence. 

Do-mes'ticy adj. belonging to the house; priTate; tame. 
DoBMiBB — To sleep. 

Doj^mi-toryy n* a place to sleep in. 

Da/mouaey n. an animal of the mouse kind, inhabiting temperate 
and warm climates ; it falls into a sleepy or torpid state in winter^ 
DuBiTARB — To doubt. 

Doiihtless, adj. secure. — adv. unquestionaUy. 

iH^u'hirta-bly, adv. undoubtedly ; without question. 
DcoEBE — To lead ; Dtictu8y pt. led. 

Conrduety v. to lead ; to direct. — ^n. (Con'duct), behaviour. 

De-dwftion, n. inference; conclusion; consequence drawn. 

DvLO-tiVi-tyy n. capacity of being drawn out without breaking. 

Ed-u-ca^tioity n. the art of drawing out the mind, or of instilling into 
it the principles of arts, sciences, morals, and religion ; learning. 

Ivrtro^wce^ v. to lead or bring in ; to make known ; to begin. 

Rerdwftiony v. a bringing things from one state to another; conquest 

Bro'duc^y V. to bring forth ; to yield; to cause; to make. 
EoERE — To be in want.' 

In'di-genty adj. poor; needy. 
EifEBE — To take at a price; to buy. 

Ex-empffy V. to buy out ; to free &om. — adj. free by privilege. 

Fer^emp-to-ri-ly, adv. in a thoroughly conclusive manner ; positively. 

Be-deem\ v. to buy back ; to ransom ; to rescue from death. 
Ebbabe — To wander ; to mistake. 

Er-Tc^tum, n. a mistake in writing or printing; pi. Errata, 

Er-TC^n&mU'lyy adv. by mistake ; not rightly. 
Esse — To be ; Ens^ pt. being. 

Ah^senty adj. being away ; a-wanting. 

Pres'ent, adj. being before or at hand. — ^n. the present time ; a gift 
ExPEBiBE— -To try ; to prove. 

Ex-pefri-encey n. trial ; practical knowledge. 

Ex^m^i-menty n. trial ; practical proof. 

In-ex-pe^rirencedy adj. not having practical knowledge. 
ExTEB — Outward. 

Ex-te/naly adj. outward ; visible ; foreign. 

Ex-treme'lyy adv. in the utmost degree ; very much. 

Ex'trem'irtyy n. the utmost point or part ; the end. 
Facebe— To do ; to make ; ^actuSf pt. done. 
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FAdBS^The make ; ontwaid appearance. 

Facilis — That can be done ; easy. 

Af-fec'tionrctteriy, adv. fondly ; tenderly. 

Ar-ti-fi'dai^ (see Aks). 

Ben^-fcuftor^ (see Bene). 

Defaced ^ y. to destroy ; to disfigure. 

IHfJirculrty, n. that which is hard to be done ; distress ; perplexity. 

Ef'fect^ n. that which is produced by a cause. — V. to bnng to pass. 

Pa-ct^i-tate^ t. to make easy. 

Fa4st, n. a thing done ; deed ; reality ; trath. 

FoffvJIrty^ n. the power of doing with ease ; ability. 

Feai^ n. an astonishing act ; exploit ; tiick. 

Mag-mfircent, (see Magnus). 

Mtirmfi<entj adj. {Munus^ a gift.) liberal ; generous ; bountifuL 

Pa-dfic, (see Pax). 

Peryectj adj. thoroughly done ; complete ; pure. 

Surper-ficialy adj. bemg on the surface ; shallow. 
Fallebe — To deceive. 

Fal'sirfy^ v. to prove false ; to counteifeit j to tell lies. 

IfirfailrhrbU^irty^ n. exemption fi'om error. 
Fendebe — To keep off; to strike. 

De'fence% n. protection ; g^rd. 

J)e-fen^aid^ n. a person accused or sued at law. 

Ivrof-fen'sive^ adj. giving no offence ; harmless. 
Febox — Savage; fierce. 

F&ro'cumSf adj. fierce ; savage. 

Fe-ro<fi4y^ n. fierceness ; savageness. 

Fiercf^luy adv. in a furious manner. 
Febbb — To bear ; to suffer ; Latvs, pt. borne. 

Cir-cumfer-ence^ n. the line that bounds a circle. 

J)irl(Ue\ V. to carry asunder ; to enlarge ; to widen. 

I7^ter-fere% v. to interpose ; to intermeddle ; to clash. 

JPrerfer% v. to value or esteem moi-e ; to advance. . 

Pretafe^ n. one borne or advanced before the rest ; an ecclesiastic of 
the highest order. 

Suffer, V. to feel or bear what is painful ; to undergo ; to endure. 

Tram-fe/^ v. to convey from one place or person to another. 

Trans-la^tion, n. the act of turning into another language ; interpre- 
tation; version. 
FiBBA — A thread. 

Fifhre, n. a small thread or siring ; a filament. 

Fi-hrouSj adj. composed of fibres or threads. 
Findebe — To cleave ; to cut ; Fis^us, pt. a cleft. 

Fi^ail^, adj. that may be split or clei't. 

Fi8*8iire, n. a cleft ; a narrow chasm. 
Finis — An end ; a bound or limit. 

Affin*i-ty, n. relation by marriage ; connexion ; resemblance. 

De-fine^, v. to explain ; to describe ; to determine. 

Defimte, adj. fixed as to shape and size ; exact ; precise. 

Finnish, V. to bring to an end ; to kill* 

In'frnvte^y, adv. without limits ; immensely. 
FiBMUS — Firm; strong. 

Ootirfir-ma'tion, n. settlement; establishment; convincing testimony. 
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Af-firm% V. to make firm or strong ; to declare ; to say confidently. 

j^rmct-ment, n. the firm or solid concave above ; tbe space occupied 
by the atmosphere which supports the clouds. The original word 
however in Gen. i. 6, does not convey the idea of solidity but of 
expansion. 

In-finrCi-ty^ n. weakness ; disease ; failing. 
Fldere — To flow ; Flvxus^ pt. having flowed* 
Fluctus— A river. 

£*ltuftu-ate, v. to roll hither and thither ; to be unsteady. 

Fh/l^en^y^ n. copiousness of speech. 

Flu^id, a^]. running as water ; liquid. — n. anything not solid. 
FoBidDO — Fear; dreaid. 

Fof^mi-da-hle, adj. exciting fear ; terrible ; dreadful. 

InfoT^mi-da-ble^ adj. not to be feared or dreaded. 
FoBTis — Strong; valiant. 

Oomydrtf v. to strengthen ; to console ; to cheer. 

For-tirfi-cc^tUm, n. a place built for strength ; a stronghold. 

Fo/ti-tude, n. courage; strength to endure. 
FsANaEKE — To break ; Fractus^ pt. broken. 

Frcuftwre^ n. a breaking. 

FrcbdiMmi^ n. a part broken off; a piece. 

In'firinge\ v. to break ; to violate. 
FuoERE— To flee ; to run away. 

Cenrtrifu-galt (see Gentbuh). 

Fu'ai-tive, a^J. apt to fly away.— n. one fleeing from danger. 

Be/uge^ n. shelter from danger. 
FuNDERE — To pour ; Fu8tL8, pt. poured. 
^ Oon-fu'sum, n. irregular mixture ; tumult ; disorder. 

IH^ju6^f V. to pour out as a fluid ; to send in all directious. 

Ikf-ft/^sion^ n. a spreading ; a scattering ; dispersion. 

FuS'P^iti'ty^ n. tne quality of being able to be melted. 

Infu'sion, n. extraction of qualities by steeping in a hot liquor. 

Fro-fase', adj. lavish ; copious ; very abundant 

Be-funcT, y. to pour back ; to repay ; to restore. 

Suf-fuse^f V. to overspread. 

TranS'fuae', v. to pour out of one into another. 
Fundus — A foundation ; an estate. 

Faun-doftion, n. first principles ; basis or groundwork. 

Fr(hfound^j adj. deep ; not superficial. 
Gerebe — To carry ; to bring ; Oestus, pt carried. 

Sug-gesff v. to hint to the mind ; to ^ve the first idea of. 

Belrli^er-eniy {BeUum, war) adj. carrymffon war. — n. a nation at war. 

Di-aeKvoH, n. the act of carrying asunder; the dissolving of food in 
the stomach and preparing it for nourishment. 

Irirdi-geafum, n. want of power in the stomach to dissolve the food. 

Sug-gesfion, n. the bringing under notice ; private hint ; secret in- 
citement. 
Gbn£re — To beget ; to brine forth. 
Genus — A kind ; sort ; family. 

De-gen' er-ate^ v. to fall from the virtue of our family or kind. 

€fefni-al^ adj. causing production ; natural : enlivening ; kindly. 

In-di^e-nouSj adj. native to a country ; belonging to. 

Pr(/ge-ny, n. offspring. 
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Glutbit — A viscouB or sticky sabstance. 

Ag-gluHirnaie^ v. to nniie one part to another. 

W.ve^ n. a viscous substance by which bodies are held together^ 

Gh/tirnovJij a^j. viscous ; tenacious ; sticking. 
Gbadi — To go step by step ; Ch^eAnas^ pt. gone. 

Corufrens^ n. an assembly ; the legislature of the United States. 

Deg-rorda'tmn^ n. act of biinging a step down ; dishonour; baseness. 

Ora-da'-Uon^ n. step bjr' step prugi'ess ; oi*der ; series. 

QraXu-oi.^ adj. proceedhig by de^'ees ; advancing step by step. 

Irirgre^di-entf n. that which goes into or forms part of a compound. 

Pro^reHH^ n. motion foi'ward ; advancement. 
Gravis — Heavy ; weighty. 

A^gra-wfte, v. to make guilt or misroT*tune heavier or worse. 

drav-U-aftionj n. the act of pressing beo vily to the centre of attraction. 

Grao'i'ty^ n. weight ; force of attraction ;' seriuasness of manner. 
Habere— To have ; to hold. 
Habitabb — To have often ; to dwell in. 

Eayhib'it, v. to hold out, to offer to view ; to show. 

Ex-hi-hi'tion^ n. the act of holding out to view ; manifestation. 

JIab'irta'iion, n. place of abode ; dwelling. 

Uah'U, n. state of anything ; custom ; ordinary practice. 

ffa-hifual, adj. formed by or acquired by long custom. 

In-Jiol/Uj V. to dwell in ; to occupy an abode. 

In-hab'i-tarUf n. one who resides m a place. 

Pro-hib^it, v. to hold something foiih in order to hinder ; to forbid. 
Haebebe — To stick to ; to adhere ; Ho^uJi, pt. adhered. 

Co-hfsion^ n. that form of attraction by which the pai tides stick to- 
gether. 

Se^irtaie, v. to stick or stammer in speaking ; to be doubtful ; to delay. 
Haeres — An heir or heiress. 

In-he/it^ v. to receive possession by law ; to enjoy. 
Halabe — To breathe ; to emit a smell. 

Ex-horlaHion^ n. the act of sending off fluids in vapour. 

Ex'hcde% v. to send or draw out in vapour ; to evaporate ; to emit. 

InrhaJs% V. to draw into the lungs by the brealh. 
Baubibb — To draw or suck out; Mavslmmy to suck out. 

Ex-havsf^ V. to drain ; to di'aw out totally. 

Inrex-hav^lfi-ille^ adv. not to be emptied. * 
HoBRERE^To shudder at ; to quake with fear. 

Ah-hy/^ V. to hate bitterly ; to detest ; to abominate. 

Ah-Juy/reiucey n. the act of loathing ; exti'eme hatred ; detestation. 

Ho/rirhU^ adj. dreadful ; tenible ; shocking. 

Ho/ror^ n. terror mixed with hatred ; a shuddeiing ; extreme dread. 
Homo — Man, as made of earth. 
Humus — Earth ; the ground. 

Ex-hiime% v. to take out of the earth ; to disinter. 

JBorn'oge, n. man-service ; fealty ; duty ; respect as to a superior. 

JBvrmuirty, n. lowliness ; modesty ; freedom from pride. 

Posfhu-motis, adj. bom or published after one's death. 
Humious — Moist; wet; damp. 

Hu'mid^ adj. moist ; damp. 

Hu*mour^ n. moisture ; tuiii or temper of mind ; wit. 
TnBM — The same. 
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I'den'tircal, adj. the same. 

Iden'ii'fi/, v. to pi-ove a person or thing to be the same. 
Inobniuh-^ luhurn qoaltl-y, (from Gi^fn^re.) 

In'gr-A-aUif^ n. inborn qoaliiy of mind; invention; wit. 

In-fiffiii^iiM.iJXy ofinboin quality of character; noble; frank; candid. 
iNSUfiA — All isLiiid. 

In'nti-ict-iedy fldj. not contignoas ; separate. 

Pe-niufin-lai; n. {Pftite^ abnost) land almost sniTOonded by water. 
Ieb — 'I'o go ; Je,i8, pt. going. 
Iteb — A journey. 

Ar-com^Kt-nt/, v. {Co.phe, to go with one) to go with; to join with. 

Am-biltoH, n. a going i-ound seeking preiermeot; desire of honour. 

Is*fiap^ V. to come out ; to pitxecd ; to go ibith. 

I'tia'cr-a/it^ adj. travelling ; wandering ; not sealed. 

Pty/kh, V. to die ; to come to nothing ; to be desti-oyed. 

Traa'tifent, acy. passing beyond us ; of short duration. 

Transmit J n. a passing or going along. 

TS'aaS'iHion^ n. the passing from one state to another ; change of place. 
Jacebb — 'J'o have been thrown down ; to lie pivstrate. 

-46'yV/» adj. mean ; wovtbless; base; sunk low. 

Ad-ja'cent^ adj. lyiog near or close; contiguous; neighbouring. 
Jacebe — ^To throw ; to cast ; to d»M-t; Jactv**, pt. thrown. 

Coorjerifie^ V. to guess. — n. guess^ impeifect knowledge. 

Pro-jef'*tile^ adj. impelling foinvard. 

Sub'jei't, adj. placed under command; obedient to.— n. one who lives 
under the dominion of another. 
JuGUH — 'J'"hat which joins ; a yoke. 
JuNGBRB — To join ; to bind ; Jutuiuj(^ pt. joined. 

Adrjo'n%\ V. to join to ; to be contiguous to. 

Ckya-jufiifiioa^ n. union ; a connect mg word. 

Joiflifeilt adj. full of joints oi* bindings. 

He-join', v. to make answer to a reply. 

JSuMve^, V. to bring under ; to c(mquer ; to overcome. 

Suh-jv^oflion, n. the act of bringing under the yoke of slavery. 
JuBABB — To swear ; to take an oath. 

Ah-jure^, to swear from ; to recant upon oath. 

Ju*ry, n. a bod^ of men swoim to inquire into a case, and deliver the 
truth according to evidence. 
Labi — To slide ; to elide. 

E-lapse\ V. to glide away ; to pass away. 

£e4apKe% v. to return to a foimer state or practice; to slide back. 
LA'rns — (See Febee.) 
Lbgeeb — To gather ; to read ; to choose. 
Lex — Law ; laws were promulgated by being read to the people. 

IHti-geace, n. Indus iiy ; constant applicalion. 

IMtjalj adj. contrary to law. 

LiP^iAAe., adj. that may be read. 

Legion, n. a body of men among the Bomans, about 5000, chosen for 
military service ; any great number. 

Priv'irlege, n. {Prnwius, private) a private law or right; authority. 

Bec-olrkct, V. to gather again ; to recall to memoi'v. 

Un4nrtetU'M)le, adj. not jotelligible; that cannot oe understood. 
Lbvabe — ^To lighten ; to raise. 
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Lbvh — Light; trifling. 

Ettrvate^ Y. to raise up aloft ; to exalt. 

El-e^a^tionj n. the act of raising up ; height ; altitude. 

Let^i-ty^ y. lightness ; vanity ; want of seriousness. 

Me-lieve\ v. to make light or easy again ; to ease pain or sorrow. 
LiBEB— Free; noble. 

De-lii/er ance, n. the act of setting free ; rescue. 

H-Wer-aly adj. not generous ; sparing ; mean. 

Lib'er-tyy n. freedom; privilege. 
LiBSA — A balance ; a Soman pound. 

DelU/er-aUj v. to weigh in the mind as if in a balance ; to consider. 

E^ui-lib^rirum^ n. eqimlity of weight. 
LiiolRE — To bind ; to league ; to tie. 

Ool^league, n. a partner or associate in office. 

Li^a-hUy a^*. bound or obliged ; subject to ; exposed to. 

0-blig^i Y. to bind by any moral or legal force ; to constrain. 

Ee-liffion^ n. our bounden duty to God, ourselves and our neighbours ; 
piety. 
LiUEs — A boundary ; Lvmen, a threshold. 

Ilrlim'it-a-hley adj. that cannot be limited ; boundless. 

LMUy n. a bound ; a border', utmost reach. 

Pre-UrukirWi-ryy adj. at the threshold ; introductory ; previous. 
Lingua — The tongue ; a language. 

Lan'guage, n. human spee^ ; manner of expression. 
' Lin'guisty n. a person skilled in languages. 
LnrQU&RE — To leave ; to forsake. 

J)e-lin*quent, n. one who commits a crime or who leaves his duty. 

Bedin'quishj v. to leave ; to forsake ; to abandon. 
LiQDESE — To melt ; to pour. 

Liq'uidy adj. fluid ; flowing. — ^n. a fluid substance. 

L^fuor, n. a liquid substance of a spirituous nature. 
LuDEBE — To play ; to deceive. 

De4ude% v. to beguile ; to cheat ; to make sport of. 

Bi-lude% V. to escape by stratagem ; to evade ; to get out of reach. 
LuERE — ^To wash ; to purge. 

Afhlu'tion, n. the act of cleansing from soiL 

Dirlut^, V. to make thin or weak by adding other liquids. 
Lumen — ^A light. 

Il'Wnurwdi, V. to enlighten ; to adorn ; to illustrate. 

Lu'tni-na-ryy n. any bSA^ which gives light. 

Lu'miriumSy adj. full of hght ; bright ; dear. 
LusTRABB — To purify ; to euliffhteu. 

llrhu'trortivey adj. throwing Ught upon; making clear. 

Lv/trou8y adj. bright ; shining ; luminous. 
Luxus — Excess. 

Lux-u^ri-anty adj. exuberant in growth ; very abundant 

Lax-u*ri-ou84yy adv. deliciously ; voluptuously. 

Luafvirryy n. anything delightml to the senses. 
Magnus — Great ; Major, greater. 
Magisteb — A master. 

Ma^is-tratej a public civil officer ; a ruler. 

Mag-na^im'i-tyy n. (AmmvSy the mind) greatness of mind ; bravery. 

Mag-mfi-centy a^j. grand ; splendid ; b^utiful in appearance. 
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Ma^rd-fy^ r. to make great; to increase the bulk to the eye. 

Ma^nirtvde, n. greatness ; size ; bulk. 

MajfeS'tij^ n. kingly dignity ; grandeur ; a title giren to sovereigns. 

Ma-jor'v-tyj n. the greater number; full age. 
BLlceb — Lean; thin. 
BLloirs — Leanness; thinness. 

E-ma*ci'ate^ v. to waste ; to grow lean ; to deprive of flesh. 

Morcer-a'tion^ n. a making lean ; a steeping almost to solution. 
Malleus — A hammei*. 

McHflet, n. a wooden hammer. 

MohU-a-bU'lUtj, n the being cajyable of extension by beating. 
Malds — Bad; wicked. 

Mdlre-fo<ftor, n. an evU doer ; a criminal. 

Ifatice, n. badness of design ; disposition to injure. 

Morli'ciouH^ adj. ill-disposed ; mahgnant. 
Manajib — To flow. 

Eia'arnate^ v. to flow fix)m. 
Mandarb— To oi-der ; to confide in. 

Covfirl^r^manct, v. to revoke a command ; to give a contrary order. 

Man'dal£^ n. a command ; an order ; a charge. 
Manbre — To abide ; to stay ; Moimtut^ pt. remained. 

Pe/mct-n£A-ctjf n. duration ; continuance ; lastingness. 

Per''ma-n«ii^, adj. abiding thoi-ou^hly ; durable; of long continuance. 

Be-'tnain^ v. to continue ; to be left behind. 
Manus — The hand. 

Emaa'ar^iLe, v. ( CapSre, to lake) to take out by the hand ; to set free . 

Maa*<tge-a-ble, adj. able to be handled ; easy to be dii'ected to its 
proper parixise. 

Jda/i-u-fmOiite, n. the making of any piece of work by the hand. — ^v. 
to make or fabricate fi'om ii&w materials anything for use. 
Make — 'J'he sea. 

Marijier, n. a seaman ; a sailor. 

Morirtlmp.^ adj. lelating to the sea ; bordering on the sea. 
Maroo — A brink or edge. 

Mar'giii^ n. tlje border ; the brink ; the edge. 

Ma/gin-a\ adj. placed or written on the margin. 
Mater — A mother. 

Ma-terval^ adj. befitting a mother; motherly. 

Mo! iron ^ n. an eldeily woman; a manied woman. 
Medius— Middle. 

In-ier-me'di-aie, adj. lying bel ween two extremes ; intervening. 

Me-di-c^lor, n. one who goes between two parties at variance in order 
to reconcile them ; an intei'cessor ; the Kedeomer. 
Memos — Mindful ; keeping in miud. 

Me-men'lo^ n. some^biug to awaken memory ; that which reminds. 

Mern'or-able^ adj. worthy to be remembeied. 

Mem-o-rad'dvm, n. a note 1o help the niemoiy. 

Be-me.m'hfr^ v. to call to mind ; to keep in mmd. 

Se-mem^hrance, n. reten tiun in the memory; recollection ; reminiscence. 
Meboere — To dip ; Mersvs^ pt. dipped. 

E-mer'gen-cy^ n. a rising out of a fluid ; any sudden occasion ; a pres- 
sing necessity. 

Stth-merge'^ v. to put or plunge under water ; to drown. 
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Mbtibi— To measure ; Meruus^ pt. measured. 

Irn'mea/vrra-hlej adj. that cannot be measured '/immense. 

Im-men'n-ty^ n. unlimited extension ; infinity. 
MiGRARE — To change one's abode or dwelling. 

Mi'grate^ v. to remoYe from one place to another. 

Mi'gra-to-rvj adj. changing residence ; wandering ; roving. 
Milks— A soldier. 

Mitirta^, adj. suiting a soldier ; warlike. — n. the army. 

Mirli'tia^ n. a body of soldiers chosen from among the people. 
MiNABi — To threaten. 
MiNBRE— Tojut out; to overhang. 

Em'inent^ adj. jutting out above ; conspicuous ; remarkable. 

Im'mirnejd, adj. hanging over one's head ; threatening ; near. 

Men'cicej v. to threaten. — ^n. a threat. 

Prom'i-nentf adj. hanging forward ; fidl ; large. 
Mind£rb — ^To lessen ; minor y less. 

Dim-i-nu^tiony n. a making less ; growing less. 

Di^min'u-tive, adj. small in bulk ; little. 

Mi-ncn^v-tpy n. the state of being under age ; the smaller number. 

Min-vie^, adj. small in bulk ; very particular. 
IfiBARi — To wonder ; to gaze ; Mirus, wonderfiil. 

Admira'twiij n. the act of regarding with wonder or love. 

Mif^a-dej n, a work above human power, performed in attestation of 
some truth. 

Mira(ftirhtb8j adj. done by miracle ; supematuraL 
MriTERB — To send ; missus, pt. sent. 

Adr^ifsvon, n. the act of admitting or allowing to enter. 

Ad-mit^tance, n. permission to enter. 

Corn-mis* sum, n.,a trust ; warrant; charge. 

Com-miCteey n. persons sent or appointed to manage any matter. 

E-mif, V. to send forth or out. 

Me^scbge, n. any communication sent from one person to another. 

Mes*sen-gerj tl one sent with an order. 

Sub-mis*sive, adj. yielding obedience to ; humble. 

Svb-mvt, V. to put under ; to yield ; to surrender. 

Trans-mis' sioiiy n. the sending along from one place to another. 
Modus — A measure. 

Ac-com'mo-daUy v. to supply with conveniences ; to fit ; to suit. 

Com-modi-ty, n. what supplies our wants ; anything bought or sold. 

Mod-er-a'tiony n. restraint within due measure or bounds ; forbearance. 

Modesty adj. restrained within proper bounds ; retiring ; not forward. 
Moles— A heap ; a mass. 

De-mcH^ishy v. to throw a building down ; to destroy. 

Mole^cuUy n. a very small mass ; an atom ; a particle. 
Monere — To put in mind ; to warn ; to advise. 

Ad-mon*ishy v. to warn ; to exhort ; to reprove gently. 

Monitory n. one who warns ; an adviser ; a boy set to teach a class. 

MorCirtresSy n. a female adviser. 

Sum^mon, v. to call up with authority. 
Mobs — Death. 

Im-mor^taly adj. exempt from death ; undying. 

Im-mot^talrizey v. to miJLe everlasting ; to render perpetual ; to nuse 
above death. 
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Mor^tcd, adj. subject to death ; that most die. 
Mor-ti'fiedj adj. humbled ; vexed ; subdued. 
MoYEBB — To move ; Motus, pt. moved. 
MoBiLiB — Moveable; loose. 
U-mo'tion, n. a moving out of the feelings ; agitation of mind. 
Im-mov'a'hU^ adj. that cannot be moved ; fixed. 
Mo-bUH-ty^ n. the property of matter by which it is capable of bdng 

moved. 
Mo-7nentum, n. the force of a moving body ; impetus. 
Mo'twn-lesBj adj. wanting motion ; being at rest. 
Pro-mote^ v. to advance ; to exalt ; to prefer. 
JPro-mo'tiont n. advancement ; preferment. 
Ee-mote\ adj. distant in time or place ; at a distance firom. 
MuBUS — A wall. 

Im-mureff v. to inclose within walls ; to confine. 
Nasci — To be boni ; NatuSf pt. bom. 
Nc^tion^ n. people who have a common descent, and use the same 

language and customs. 
Na'tive, Mj. natural ; original. — n. one bom in a place. 
Navis — A ship. 

Cir-cum^nav^i-gate, v. to sail round. 
Na'vdlj adj. relating to ships. 
NEBULA—a mist, or fog ; a cloud ; in Astronomy, a collection of fixed 

stars scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
NocKSE—To hurt ; to hann. 
An^noi^j to incommode ; trouble ; molest. 
In'no-cence, n. freedom fiom guilt ; simpUcity } harmlessness. 
NoMBN — A name. 
De-nomHnate^ v. to name *, to give a name to ; to call. 
Ig-no-min^umSj adj. incurring a shameful name ; mean ; dishonourable. 
NoscERE — To know ; to leam ; Notus, pt. known. 

No-U/rirOuSt adj. publicly known ; evident to the world. 
Be'cog-nise, v. to know again ; to acknowledge ; to discover. 
Nox — ISight; ^oc<w, of night. 

Nbo-tur^nal, adj. relating to the night ; nightly. 
NuMERDS — ^A number. 
E-nu^mer-ate^ v. to number out ; to reckon up singly. 
In-nvfmer-a-hUy ac^. that cannot be numbered for multitude. 
Obscubus — Dark. 

Oh-8cure\ v. to darken ; to conceal ; to cover up. 
Odob— Scent; smell; odour. 

0-d(Hrifer-ou8y adj. scent-bearing ; fragrant. 
Omen— A good or bad sig^. 
A-hom^i-nate, v. to turn away with abhorrence ; to detest. 
(/men, n. sign of some future event ; prognostic. 
Om'i-TumSj f^j. foreboding ; foreshowing good or iU. 
Ofacus — Shady; dark. 

0-paque\ adj. not transparent; dark. 
Opus — A work ; Operis, of a work. 

Co-op' er-ate, v. to work with another ; to labour for the same end. 
Op-er-a'tion, n process ; action ; piece of work. 
Obarb — ^To beg ; to entreat. 
Ad-o-ra'tion, n. divine worship ; homage ; reverence. 
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O/ortor^ n. an eloquetiLt pttblio sjiieaker; 
Obdo — Order; rank. 

Ex4r€Hy/di'narry^ adj. beyond common ; remarkahte. 

In-avb-or-din-cCtion^ n. disobedience ; I'efomI to submit to authority. 

Sulhor-di-nt/Uan, n. inferiority in rank ; subjection. 
Obiri — To rise; to spring. 

(/ri-etU, adj. rising, as the van \ eastern. 

O^M-nal, adj. pnmiti\re; first in order. -^n. the first copy ftom 
which translation B are made. 
Obk ABB-— To deck or dress. 

A'dom\ v. to dress ; to deck ; to embellish. 

Or-na-mental, adj. ^ving embeUishment or beanty. 
O0 — ^The month ; Ons, of Uie month. 

(/9*al, adj. uttered by the month ; spoken, not written. 

Or't-fice, n. an opening. 
Palatum — ^The pahtte or roof of the month. 

Paffa-ta-hle^ adj, pleasing to tbe taste. 

Un^paVorLa-hle^ adj. not palatable ; nauseous ; disgusting; 
Pallbbe — To be pale. 

AjM^V^ V. to frighten ; to terrify, 

Fatlid^ adj. pale ; wan ; not high-coloured. 
Panders — To spread ; to unfold ; Fawu8^ pt. spi'ead. 

Me'pand^, v. to spread ; to lay open ; to dilate. 

JEx-paiMe\ n. a wide extent of space, as the sky. 

Ex-pan^sion, n. the act of spreading out ; unfolding. 

F<i8 sage, n. (Passvs, a spreading of the limbs ; a step) the act or 
right of passing j a place for men or things to go through. 
Pab— -Equal; like. 

ComrWii't\ T. to estimate one thing by another ; to liken. 

Feerlea^^ adj. having no equal. 
Pababe — To make I'eady or fit for use ; to prepare. 

Ir-rep'o-ra-hie, adj. tfaat cannot be made fit for use again* 

Pre^par'a-to-ry, adj. making ready for what is to follow ; introductory. 

Pre-paie\ v, to make ready. 
Pabebe — To come into view ; to be visible. 

Ap-pofreiU, adj. plain ; iteming ; evident. 

Ap-pear'ance, n. external show ; semblance ; look. 

TruM'pa'Tent^ adj. that cah be seen thitmgh ; pei-vious to light. 
Pjlbs — A part. 

Pa/tUle, n. a yery small part ; a minute portion. 

Par-tuiVrlar, adj. individual ; not general ; special. 

Par-lVtion, n. that which separatCB, ei^pecially the walls that divide 
a house into apartments. 
Pati — To suffer ; to endure ; PasauB, pt. snfieved. 

Im-pa^tient, adj. not able to endure ; fretful ; hasty. 

PcLS-sivtf^ adj. receiving impression from without ; suffering ; feeling 

Pa'tlenJt, adj. having the quality of enduing ; cahn ; submissive. 
Pax — Peace ; Pac7>, of peace. 

Ap-peast'y V. to quiet ; to pacify ; to reconcile. 

Pchci/iCi adj. peaceful; mild; calm; gentle. 
PsLitiBB— To drive; to strike; PuUm^ pt. driven. 

Im-peT, V. to urge or drive on. 

Pro-pel^f V. to dnve forward ; to press onward by force. 
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He-pet f V. to driye back *, to force to return. 

Be-puisi^, y. to beat back; to drive off. 
Pendbbe — To weigh ; to lay out ; to pay. 
PsNDciLB — To hang ; Fenaue, pt. hung. 

Com-pen'diottSy oAj. short; abridged; concise. 

De-pencTence, n. the state of being subordinate ; reliance. 

iTirde-pen^dencey n. freedom ; exemption from reliance on others. 

Per-pen^vfvrlarj a^j. hanging straight down ; fiEdling on another line 
at right anglers. 

JReafom-pense^ n. reward ; equivalent for anything done or suffered. 

8u8'pmEt, V. to hang ; to make to depend nom. 
Panbtkabib — ^To pierce or enter into. 

Im-pe7i-e-tra-bifi-tyy n. the property of a body whereby it cannot b« 
pierced by another, — ^thus a body which so fills a space as to ex- 
clude all others, is said to be impenetrable. 

Im-pen'e-tra-hle^ adj. that cannot be pierced ; impervious. 

BBn*e4rcae^ v. to pierce ; to enter; to reach by tne mind. 
Pbbioclum — Dancer; triaL 

Pe'/U-oiu^ adj. rail of hazards ; telling of dangers. 
Pes— The foot ; Pedis, of the foot. 

Bx-pe-di'tion, n. a march or vovage ; enterprise ; undertaking. 

Ex-pe-di^tiotis, adj. speedy ; quick ; soon done. 

Im-peach\ v. (Fr. empecher, to oppose) to accuse by public authority . 

Im^>ede\ v. to set the foot on ; to stop ; to obstruct* 

Im-ped^i^ment, n. hindrance ; obstruction. 

Quadru^pedy f see Quatuob). 
Pbtebe — To seek; to ask. 

Cfen-#ny«-te2, {see Ceftbum). 

Com-j^irtor, n. one of a number earnestly seeking the same object ; 
a nvaL 

Im-petiHmSj adj. rushing with great force and violence. 

Tm-pefu-aus-ly, adv. violently ; vehemently. 
Placabe — To appease; to pacify. 

Im-pWcaMe, adj. not to be appeased ; constant in enmity. 

Pla'cid, adj. gentle ; mild ; calm. 
Plaudebe — To clap the hands ; to prftise ; Platistts, pt. praised. 

Applaud' J V. to praise by clap|)ing the hands ; to commend. 

Mx-Msum, n. a sudden bursting with noise and violence ; a Ai^- 
cnarge, 
PLBBB—Tb fill; to finish. 

Ac-com'plishj v. to complete ; to fulfil ; to obtain. 

Ac-compHsh-merdj n. acquirement by education ; ornament of mind 
or body. 

Oomple'tUm, n. fiilfilment ; perfect state. 

Im'pte-meTd, n. what supplies wants ; an instrument ; a tool. 
Plioabe — To fold ; to bend. 

Ap'pli-ca-hle, a^j. fit to be used ; suitable. 

Vis-plmf, V. to unfold ; to open ; to show ostentatiously. 

Plii-btti4y, n. the being able to be bent ; flexibility. 

Pli^ant, adj. bendins ; flexible ; yielding. 

Simrplufi-ty, n. the being without fold or not complex ; artlessness. 

TVeo'te, ad), threefold ; snarp in sound. 
Poena— Punishment; Punire^, to punish* 

c2 
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Im-pu'ni-ty, n. exemption from punishment.^ j ,. ^vj- 

Penned J adj. coming as a punishment ; inflicting puniflhment* 
Poin>u8 — a weight ; Ponderis, of a weight. 
Pon'der^ y. to weigh in the mind ; to consider ; to think jxpouv 
Pre-jpon^der-ance^ n. superiority of weight, raitk ox IniAuenQ** 
PoNEBE — To place ; Poaitiis, pt. placed. 

CoTttrpo^nent^ adj. forming a Qom|K)und body ; made xxg of many ingre^ 

dients. 
De-pose^ , y. to put down from a high station; to place dawtt evi- 

d!ence ; to bear witness. 
De-pos'U, y. to lay down in a safe places; to lodge In trust. 
IH8-po8e\ y. to place or arrange apart ; to regulate ; to distribute. 
Exposed ^ y. to lay open ; to place in danger. 
Ini'posfor^ n. one who puts upon us or cheats us ; a d^eiyer«. 
In-ter-posef ^ y. to place or come between ; to mediate \ to mtei€ere. 
Op-po-si^tioHf n. the being placed against ; resistance; contxadiQlion. 
Iv-st^tion^ n. state of being placed ; condition ; situatioix ; states 
Postj y. to place ; to station ; to fix at duty. 
Pro-pose^ y. to place forward for consid«^tion ; to offer for aoo<^t- 

ance. 
Pro-potmd^f y. to offer to the mind ; to propose ; to bring forward* 
B&pose^, y. to place one's self back ; to ne at rest. — ^u. rest; qpii^ 
8ujp-jpo8e% y. to rest the mind on anything without proof; toima^^e. 
Sup-po-d'tion, n. something supposed; hypothesis s coii^tlP». 
PoRTARE — To carry ; Porta^ a gate ; an entrance. 
Ex-porfj y. to carry qr send out of a country. 
Sup-porf, y. to sustain ; to uphold ; to maintain in being. 
Transport^ y. to carry or conyey from one f^ce to another ; to 
banish. 
Posse — To be able ; Potem^fi. powerful. 
Imrpo8-8vWi-ty^ n. that which cannot be done* 
Impo-tenty a^. wanting power ; weak ; feeble. 
Prehendere — To take hold of ; to seize ; PrehemuM, pt« seised. 
Jp^e-hen'sion^ n. the taking hold of by the understanding; dread. 
(hmrprerhev^^ y. to take together ; to contain ;. to include. 
Inrcom-pre-henftirble, adj. that cannot be understood. 
Premerb — To press ; Pressus^ pt. pressed. 
Ex^ea'tUm^ n. meaning giyen forth by word or look i iqipeuaaoe ; 

utterance. 
Im-pres'sion, n. the act of impressing ; stamp made by pressore. 
Oppres^sor, n. one who oppresses ; a tyrant. 
Ite-pre88''j v. to crush ; to put down ; to subdue. 
Bep^ri^mandj y. to reproye ; to check. — n. a reproof; a rebuke. 
Pretium — A price. 
Appre'd-atey y. to yalue ; to estimate. 
Pr Serious ^ adj. of ^reat price ; of great worth ; yaluaHe. 
Primus — First ; Prior ^ former. 

Pri^ma-ry^ adj. first ; original ; principal. 
Prime^ adj. first. — n. the first or best part of life ; youth. 
Propitius — Near in a friendly way. 
Proximus — Nearest; next. 
Appro<ich\ y. to drayr near. — n. act of drawing near ; ^eoesa. 
Ap-prox-i-ma'twn^ n. a drawing near to; resemblancen 
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Pr(hpi^ium8, adj. favourable ; kind ; gracious. 

ProX'un*44yiH, stete of being next; nearness. 
PuBucus — Belpnginj^ to the people ; PoptdiiSj the people. 

De-poj/ihlatiej v. to unpeople ; to lay waste. 

Pmlish^ V. "to tnake knowu ; to put forth. 
PuNiRE — To punish ; (see PoenaJ 
PiKtAKEr-'I^ ^ulie ; to put in order in the mind ; to think. 

Hep-vrtq'tion, n. what will stand second thought ; character ; good 
name. 

Be-piUe*, T. to think ; to reckon. 
QuAEBERE — To ask ; to seek ; to obtain. 

Ao^uir^, v. to obtain ; to come to ; to attain. 

(hn quer^ v. to gain by force ; to subdue ; to orercome, 

Be^td^eke, adj. required by the nature of things ; necessary. 
Qdatuob — Pour; Quartus^ fourth. 

QucutrarUj n. the fourth part ; an instrument for taking altitudes* 

QiuicPru-ped^ n. an animal having four feet. 
Ramus — A Dough or branch. 

BamriJl-ecfHon, n. division into branches ; a division. 
Rapere — To snatch or carry away quickly ; RajpiduSy swift. 

R€^'pii!i4^ n.' swiftness; velocity; ffreat speed. 

Baj^ture^ n. the being carried out of one's self; transport ; extreme 
joy. 
Rabus — Scarce ; thin ; not close. 

Rai^e-fyy v. to make or become thin. 
Recens — Newly or lately made or done. 

^&'eene-2t^ adv. newly ; lately; freshly. 
Rtotxs — ^T» rule; Begnare, to reign. 

Inrter-re^num, n. the time during which a throne is vacant between 
the death of one prince and the accession of another. 

Be'galf adj. {Bex, a king) pertaining to a king ; kindly. 

Bes^i-ment, n. a body of soldiers commanded by a colonel. 

Be'gion^ n. a tract of land or space. 

Beg'u4ai^i-ty, n. conformity to rule ; method ; good order. 

B^vrlats^ V. to adjust by rule ; to direct ; to guide. 
Res — A thing ; a fact. 

Be-aVi^ty, n. actual existence ; truth ; fact. 

Be'al4ze^ v. to bring into actual existence. 
RooABE — To ask ; BogcUus, pt. asked. 

Inrta^ro-gate, v. to question ; to examine. 

Pre-ro^ct-tivei n. the right of being consulted first ; an exclusive pri- 
vilege. 
Rota — A wheel. 

Bo'tate, V. to revolve or turn rounci like a wheel. 

Bote, n. a round of words repeated without attention to the sense. 
RuMFEBE — To break ; to burst ; Buptua, pt. burst. 

E-TupHvon, n. a violent bursting out ; a sudden rushing forth. 

In-ter-rupHion, n. a breaking or stopping during the course of a thing ; 
stop ; intermission. 
Saqax — Knowing; foreseeing; wise. 

Sa-gac'irtyj n. quick di8cem|nent ; quickness of scent. 

Sage, n. a ^an of gravity and wisdom. 
Salibe — To leap; ^2^t(», pt. leaped. 
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Aa-aaitant^ n. one who leaps at or attacks. - < 

Bx'vit, V. to leap for joy ; to rejoice exceedingly. 

In-tvlt, ▼. to leap upon ; to trample ; to abu^e. 
Sahctub — Holy; sacred. . > 

Saints n. a holy person ; one of the blessed in heayen. 
Satis — Enough; sufficient. 

Sat-iafac'tMUj n. the state of being pleased ; gratification ; delight. 

Safu-rate, v. to fill till no more can be receiyed.* 
ScAKDKBjB — ^To oUmb ; to mount. 

A8-cendt y. to move upwards ; to rise ; to go up. 

As-cen'den-ey^ n. influence ; power. 

Aa-cenfj n. the act of rising ; motion upwards. 

I>e-8cend^f v. to come down ; to pass from a higher to a lower place. 
Scire — To know ; to understand. 

Om-nia'cience, n. (pmrda, all things) knowledge of all things. 

Sci'encef n. knowledge ; a branch of knowledge. 
ScRiBERE— To write ; Scr^tus, pt. written. . \ 

Describe', y. to explain in wnting ; to represent by words. 

De-scrw^tive, adj. giving an account or explanation. 

In-9cribe\ y. to write on ; to imprint ; to engrave. 

Proscribe^ v. to post up a person's name as doomed to destruction. 

Scrip'turey n. a writing ; the Bible. 
Segabe — To cut ; JSectvSf pt. cut. 

In-ter-secfy v. to separate or divide a thing in all directions. 

Seg^ment^ n. a part of a circle. 
Sedere — To sit aown ; to settle ; J^aiis, pt. settled. 

Fo8'8e88% V. to set down in occupation ; to be master of; to owi^. 

Pres^i-dentf n. one placed with authority over others ; chief officer of 
a state. 

Rea'i-dence^ n place of abode. 

Sea'awn, n. the sitting of a -justice court or any public body. 

Supersede' y v. to set one thing above another ; to set aside. 
Sbntibe — To perceive by mind or body ; to feel ; Sensw, pt. felt. 

Con-sentfy v. to be of the same mind ; to agree. 

Be-senf, v. to think of a matter again ; to show a deep sense of in- 

He-acTitmerU, n. deep sense of injury ; anger long continued. 

Sen-aa'tion^ n. perception \xy the senses ; feeling. 

Senae^ n. a faculty by which external objects are perceived. The 

^ Senses are five, — seeing, hearing, smelling, touching, tasting. 

Sen'sMe, adj. perceiving oy either mind or senses ; convinced ; per- 
suaded. 

Sen'tence, n. judgment pronounced by a judge ; doom. 

Sen'ti-menty n. a thought or feeling expressed in words. 

Sen'ti-nelt n. a seedier set to guard from danger. 

Sen' try J n. one set to watch ; a guard. 
Sepxlire — To bury ; SepuUm^ pt. Duried. 

Sep'id-chrey n. a grave ; a tomb. 
Sequi — To follow ; to pursue ; Secuttia, pt. having followed. 

Per-ae-cu'tion, n. the act of pursuing with malignity, generally on acy 
count of religious opinions. 

Proa-e'cuUy v, to follow ; to carry on ; to pursue by law. . 

Proa-e'cut-QVy n. one who pursues another at law. 
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Par-mHf^ n. a following with haste in order to 8«ll«e. 
Servare — To keep Bafe ; to wateh. 

Olhsen/a-ble^ adj. deserving attention ; worthy of heing noUced. 
Fres-er-va'tion^ n. the act of keeping safe ; deliverance from death. 
Pre-aerv^y v. to keep in a safe state ; to uphold ; to maintain. 
SiLYA — :A wood. 

Siftvan^ ot Sil^an^ a^ pertaining to the woods or groves. 
SiMULARE— To be like; to feign ; SifmUa, Hke. 
A8'8im'i4ate, v. to make like to ; to convert into a similar substance. 
JHs'Sem'ble^ v. to use false professions ; to play the hypocrite. 
SiSTiBB— To stop ; to standi 
Ag-sisf^ V. to stand to ; to help ; to aid. 
JExis'teTux, n. continuation of life ; being. 
Ir-resist'ihley a^j. not able to be withstood j above <>ppoSitiOn. 
Socius — A companion ; a sharer. 
A^^ao'd-aU^ v. to unite with one another ; to join in company. 
Dia-as-ao'ciatej v. to disunite ; to separate. 
So'ci a-hh, a. inclined to company ; fond of society. 
Solum — The ground. 

SoUy n. the ground ; the surface of the earth In which plants grow. 
Solus — Alone ; forlorn. 
Solil'o-quize, v. {loqui, to speak) to speak to one*s self. 
ScHfi'ta-ry^ a. living alone ; without society; gloomy? lonely. 
SoVirtudej n. lonelmess ; a lonely place. 
Solvere — To loose ; to melt ; to pay. 
Dia-aolve, v. to melt ; to disunite ; to separate. 
Bea-olu'tiorii n. fixed purpose or determination of mind. 
Be-80lv€^, V. to loose the mind from doubt ; to determine. 
8ol^urbley a. that may be dissolved or entirely melted. 
Solve^ V. tOjClear up ; to explain. 

Soltfemt^ n. a fluid that dissolves or melts any substance. 
SoNARE — To sound. 
Be-aonncT, v. to send back the sound ; to echo. 
jSo-no'roua^ a. giving sound when struck ; loud sounding. 
Sparo£re — To scatter; Sparaua, pt. scattered. 
Dia-perae'f v. to scatter ; to dissipate ; to distribute. 
Dia-pe/aion^ n. the act of scattering into remote parts. 
In-ter'aperae^ v. to scatter here and there. 
Specere —To look ; JSpectua, pt. looked ; Speciea, appearance. 
Aa^pect^n. look; countenance i appearance. 
Conra]yufu oua^ adj. obvious to the sight ; distinguished ; eminent. 
De-apiaef^ v. to look down upon ; to disdain ; to scorn. 
Be-apecfa-ble, adj. that may be looked back on with regard ; worthy 

of esteem. 
Spetftorde^ n. something exhibited to view as extraordinary. 
Speefvrlate^ v. to view with the mind ; to contemplate ; to meditate 

on. 
Sus-pect^, to spy under as in doubt ; to imagine to be gidlty. 
JSua-pi'doua-ly^ ad. in a manner indicating suspicion or fear. 
SipERAnfi— ^To hope ; 8pe8^ hope. 

Dea'perate^ adj. without hope ; furious. 
Spirare — To breathe. , 
A-apire^j v. to pant after ; to desire earnestly. 
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Eau^tf^ ▼. to bzeathe out \ to come to an end ; to die. 

In-ipi-ra'tioUy n. the supematoral inflaence of the Holy Spirit. 

In-9pwtf^ Y. to draw in the breath ; to infuse into the mind ; to jmi- 
mate. 

Per-tpira'tion^ a breathing or emission through the pores of the sldii ; 
sweat. 
Spo9DJEBJEH-*To promise ; to answer; Spomus^ pt. promised. 

Gor-re-spond^j v. to suit ; to answer ; to hold intercouae bj letters* 

E-spouae't y. to promise in marriage ; to betroth ; to wed. 

Re-aponae', n. an answer ; a reply. 

8pon-ta'nerOu3^ adj. Yolnntary ; acting or growing of itself. 
Stajus — To stand. 

(^cum-gtancey iu state or condition in which we are placed. 

QmMtenty adj. standing firm together ; agreeing ; not contradic- 
tory. 

E-gtaoliah, v. to make to stand firmly ; to fix ; to confirm. 

EaftarU, adj. standuig out to view ; now in existence ; not lost. 

OVata-de^ n. anything standing in the way ; hinderance ; obstmc- 
tion. 

Wati^na-ey^ n. stubbomness ; contamaoy. 

Ol/aii-natej adj. that stands against or in opposition ; stubborn. 

Sia'tiony n. plaoe ; a situation ; position ; rank. 
SrATuiRB — To set ; to place ; to appoint. 

Con-aH-tuHion-al^ adj. natural ; agreeable to the established form of 
gOYemment. 

Dea'tirtute^t adj. not having or possessing ; in want of; forsaken. 

In'aH4uie^ v. to establish; to appoint ; to found. 
Strriterb — To lay flat ; to scatter. 

OoU'-eter-na'tum, n. terror ; surprise ; astonishment. 
Stioabe — To urge ; to spur on. 

In-ati-ga'tian, n. the act of spurring on ; incitement to ilL 
Stillare — To fall in drops. 

Dva-tilMUon^ n. raising water into steam, and then oondenmng it. 
Stinouere — To mark ; to impress deeply. 

IHa'tiniftion^ n. a dLOference \ honourable mark of superiority ; emi- 
nence. 

JHa-Hn'ouiah^ v. to mark the difference; to make distinction ; to know 
one thing from another. 

Ex4inct, adj. put out ; abolished ; dead. 

Ex-tin' guiahy v. to put out ; to destroy. 

In'ati'ncti n. that which is impressed deeply in the nature ; the prin- 
ciple which guides the actions of irrational animals. 
Striitobre— To hold fast ; to bind. 

Oon-atric'tor, n. one that binds ; a serpent that crushes its prey to 
death. 

Be-atrain^ v, to hold back ; to check ; to hinder. 

Be-atricfj v. to confine ; to limit. 
Stbuebb — To build. 

Oon-atruct^y v. to build ; to form ; to compose. 

De-atrucftion^ n. the act of pulling down ; ruin ; complete overthrow. 

In-de-atrucrti-hiti-ty^ n. the quality of resisting destruction or decom- 
position. 

Ii^ik-atrwftirile, a^. that cannot be destroyed or brought to nought. 
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Ob-9truct, y»io .build against as a hindianoe ; to stop ; to impede. 

Ob-8tnuftxon^ n« hindnince ; obstacle. 

BtrwfUtnfJi, form ; make ; organization. 
Stupere — To be astonished. 

/S^-pm^dotu^ adj. wondeifiil ; astonishing. 
SuADESE — To advise ; Suasus^ pt. advised. 

Per-Buade^-Vt io infloenoe by argument or entreaty ; to convince. 
SuAviSr-^-Shfreetr to the mind ; pleasant. 

Suai/i-ty, Si sweetness ; mildness ; softness. 
SuBijLis — Sly; canning; acate. 

Sub'tU-tyjtuHdnnBss; extreme fineness ; tonnity. 
SuHERE — To take ; Sumpttu^ pt. taken. 

Aa-sumtf^ t. to take to one's self; to take for granted ; to arrogate. 

Ee-tumtfy ▼. to take back or again ; to begin again after interruption. 
SuPERUS — High ; Summus or Supremw^ highest. 

Can-aum^Bu^^tion^ n. completion ; perfection. 

Surp&H-ot^i-ttfy n. state of bein^ higher or preferable. 

Sfu^ifrwnef^ adj. highest in dignity or authority. 
SuRQ&RE — To nse ; to swell up ; tSurrecttUy pt. risen. 

In-iur-r&ftion, n. a rising in rebellion against the established govern- 
ment; 

Iie8-ur're<ftion, n. act of rising again : revival &om the dead. 

Source, n. a spring ; origin ; first cause. 
Tahc^ere^— To touch ; Tactuty pt. touched. 

Gonrtin'getHsyi n. a casualty ; accident ; event which happens seem- 
ingly by chance. 

In-teg/'rirty, n. the quality of being untouched; honesty; uprightness. 
Teo&re — To cover ; Tectus, pt. covered. 

Pro-tecty V. to cover from oinger; to defend; to shield. 

Teg^me7i;tar-yy adj. having the nature of a covering, generally of a 
Umng animal. 
Temnere — To despise ; to scorn ; Tempiits, pt. despised. 

Gonrtem^tit'OiU'lp, adv. in a scomfuf manner. 
Tempos— Time ; season ; TemjMs, of time. 

Oon-tem^pthrehrVy adj. existing at the same time. 

Ex4em'por-e, adv. at the moment ; without previous meditation. 

Tem^per-fi-iure, n. state of a body as regards heat or cold. 
TEin>ERE — To stretch ; to strive ; TenJtua or Tenatu, pt. stretched. 

At-tend^ant, adj. accompanying. — n. one who waits on a person. 

At-ten*tiony n. act ef stretching or directing the mind towards any- 
thing. 

Chnriend'j v. to strive ; to struggle ; to dispute. 

Ex-tend\ v. to stretoh out ; to diffuse ; to spread. 

JSx-ten'noiij n. the act of stretching out; the state of being expanded; 
space. 

Inten'sity, n. state of being stretched to a high degree ; extreme 
force or keenness. 

Pre-tefncffy n. something stretched before in order to deceive ; false 
show or claim. 

Pre^tesfwionj n> a claim ; false appearance. 

Un tendfed^ adj. unheeded f not cared for ; not regarded. 
Tenere — To hold ; Tentus, pt. held. 

AVst^nenee^ n. a hdding or refraining ftom; fasting. 
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€km4ent^ adj . holding the desireB together or witluii UmA6'$ flatisfled ; 



Conrtm'u-aJrly^ adv. onceasingly. 

De4ain\ to hold down ; to keep baok ; to restraui. 

JSus'iain', v. to hold up ; to support ; to suffer. 

Sua'te-^nance, n. maintenance ; support ; food. 

Ih'4iac^i4v^ n. tenaciousness or the quality of holding Cant,- 
Tenuis — Thin; slender; fine. 

At-ten'u'Ote^ v. to make tiiin or sltmder. 

At-ten-U'tt'tionj n. the act of making thin. 
Terminus — A limit ; boundary ; end. 

De4er^mi-nate4yj adr. definitely ; certainly. 

£x4ef^mi-nate, v. to root out ; to extirpate ; to destroy. 

Ter^mi-riate, v. to bound ; to limit ; to end. 
Terra— The earth. 

8iib4er'ra'ne-a% adj. being under the snrfkce of the earth. 

TeT^racCy n. a raised bank of earth ; any flat walk. 
Terrbre— To make afraid. 

Te/rifyj v. to alarm with fear ; to frighten. 

Uihde'terred^^ pt. not frightened into obedienoe ; not hindered. 
Texere — To weave ; to knit ; Teostvs^ pt. woven. 

Teafture, n. that which is woven; a web. 
ToRQutRB — ^To twist ; to put to pain ; Torttu, pt. twisted. 

Tar^mentar, n. one who Inflicts pain or torments. 

Tor^ture^ n. extreme pain ; anguish. — ^v. to pain extremely. 
Trahere — T6 draw ; Tractus^ pt. drawn. 

At4ract, v. to draw to ; to aUure ; to entice. 

AHracftiony n. the act or power of drawing to. 

At4r(Kftivej adj. drawing to; idluring; inviting. 

Ckm-trcksty v. to draw together ; to abridge ; to bargain. 

Ckm-treicted, adj. narrow ; mean ; selfish. 

Ex-tract y v. to draw out ; to take from ; to select 

Ex-tracftion^ n. lineage ; derivation ; birth. 

Be-treat, v. to withdraw to a safe place. — ^n. a retiring before a supe- 
rior force. 
Tribuerb— To give ; Tributum, to give. 

At4rU/utet v. to give as due ; to ascribe ; to impute. 

Con'trib'tUe^ v. to give to a common stock ; to bear a part. 

JHs-trH/utey v. to give asunder or to divide ; to deal out ; to disperse. 

Bet-ri^'tion, n. a paying back according to the action ; ceqnitel. 
Tricae — Hairs or threads, used to ensnare birds. 

EotftrircaUy v. to free from perplexity ; to disentangle. 

Irfktrircatey adj. perplexed ; complicated ; obscure. 
Trudsrb— To thrust ; to push ; Trusutiy pt. pushed. 

Inrtrudter^ n. one who forces himself into company without right ; 
an encroacher. 

Pro-irude\ v. to thrust forward. 
TuRBARE-.-To throw into confusion; 2Vr&a, a crowd. 

DiS'tur}/, V. to perplex ; to disquiet ; to interrupt. 

Tw/bidy adj. muddy ; not clear. 

Tw/burlent, adj. disorderly ; tumultnous ; ungovemable. 
Ultimus — Last. 

UVtirfMUe^ adj. furthest ; last ; final. 
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IJsPA— A wa^§ ; a billow. 

Un-du-la'tion, n. a waving motion ; motion in the manner of a wave. 
Yadere — To go ; VaH, I have gone. t 

Inrwide\ V. to enter as an enemy ; to assail. 

In-^>a*sion, n. a hostile entrance. 
Yalebe — ^To be strong ; to be worth. 

A^aitj V. to be of use or worth to ; to profit. 

In-val'vra-hle^ adj. precious above valuation ; inestimable. 

Prev'a-lence, n. constant continuance ; influence ; predominance. 

FaZ'M-o-6fe, adj. precious ; worthy. 
Vallum — A rampart ; a wall. 

In^ter-wd, n. space between places ; time between any two points or 
events. 
Valvak — Folding doors. 

Vali^i n. a lid opening a passage one way while it shuts it in another. 

8afe'tp-vah% n. an opening that gives vent to steam, lava, &c., 
which if confined would cause a destructive explosion. 
Vapob — Steam; fume. 

E-^oapo-ra'tUm^ n. the carrying off superfluous moisture by heat; 
conversioii into vapour. 
Vbhebe — To carry ; Vedus^ pt. carried. 

(7oYi-i;6^, V. to carry ; to transmit ; to transfer. 

V(fhe-menc6yXi, ardour ; fervour ; great earnestness of mind and ac- 
tion. 

Ve'hirde^ n. HhfA by which anything is carried or conveyed ; a car- 
riage. 
Vbllb — To be willing ; to wish ; V6U><, I am willing. 

Be-nei/o4ence, n. disposition to do good ; kindness ; charity. 

Vofrun-teer^ n. one who enters into military or other service of his 
own accord. — ^v. to enter into service of one's own &ee will. 
Vblox — Swift; quick; fleet. 

Ve-Uxfi-ti/, n. swiftness ; speed. 
Vbnbbaki — To reverence ; to regard with awe. 

Ven'erHi'hUi adj. worthy of reverence or high respect. 

Fen'er-afe, v. to regard with respect mingled with awe ; to revere. 

Ven-er-a'tion, n. respect mingled with awe. 
Ybnibe — ^To come ; to arrive ; Ventua^ pt. arrived. 

£!-venf^ n» that which comes out or happens ; an incident ; conse- 
quence. 

In-ter-vene^, v. to come between ; to interpose ; to interrupt. 

In-ter-ven'tiony n. interposition ; mediation ; a coming between. 

Irhven'Uon^ n. a coming upon something new ; a discovery ; contriv- 
ance. 

Pre-vent, v. to come before so as to hinder. 

Bev^e-ntie, a. return in shape of rent, taxes, &c., income. 
Vbntds — The wind. 

Vent, n. a passage for air ; an aperture ; a small outlet. 
Vbbbbbare — To beat ; to whip. 

JRe-ver^ber-cUe, v. to beat badi ; to bound back ; to resound. 
Yebbuh — A word ; an expression. 

Fro-ve/U-al, ac^j. mentioned in a proverb or common saying. 

Ve/hal, adj. spoken ; not written ; by word of mouth. 
Vbbterb — To turn ; Verms, pt. turned. 
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^(Tver-ao-T^, n.^an opponent; an enemy. 

Cbn'<ro-»er-«y, n. dispute ; debate; qnarrel. 

Oon'ver'Santy adj. acquainted with ; familiar ; having to4o with. 

Ckm^erfy y . to change into another form or state ; to turn* 

JH-ver^airty^ n. difference ; variety. 

Be-^erse^ v. to turn hack or to the contrary. — ^n. a comtraty ; am op- 
posite. 

StUhverf^ ▼. to overthrow ; to overturn ; to destroy. 

Tran8-ver$ifly, adv. in a cross direction. 

Traiferse^ n. to cross ; to sail across ; to wuid^ over. 
Yestioiuh — A trace ; a track ; a footstep. 

Inrvesti-ga^Hdiiy n. a searching examination ; '^strict inquiry. 

Ves^tige^ n. a footstep ; a trace ; a mark. 
Vetus — ^Old; of long duration. 

In-vefer'Ote, adj. old ; deep-rooted ; ebstiilate. 

Veter-aUf n. one long practised or experienced ; an old soldier, 
y IBSABE — To shake ; to quiver. 

Virbrc^tionf n. the act of moving backwards and forwards ; a quiver- 
ing. 
Yicis— Of change ; first one and then the other. 

Vtrcis'si'tude^ n. regular change ; succession. 
YiDEBR — To see ; Fm««, pt. seen. 

En'vi-cMey adj. exciting envy or earnest desire of possessioti. 

Ev^irdence^ n. testimony ; proof; witness. 

In-Mv-hUy adj. that cannot be seen. 

Protfirdencej n. foresight ; timely care ; the care of God over his 
creatures. 

Virion, n. the fiiculty of seeing; a phantom; a revelation from 
God. 

Vis'ien^trry^ adj. seen only by the imagination ; not real, 
YiOERE — To be strong ; Vegere^ to grow. 

Ve^eta-hle^ n. a plant.^adj. belonging to plants; having the na- 
ture of plants. 

Veg-erta'twn^ n. the growth of plants. 

Vt^owTf n. force ; energy ; strength. 
Villa — A country seat. 

Vitlage, n. a small collection of houses in the country, less than a 
town. 
ViNcfiRB — ^To conquer ; Victus^ pt. conquered. 

Comrvic^^ V. to prove guilty. 

Oon-vicftion^ n. the act of proving guilty ; the act of oonvincing. 

Tn^in^d-ble, adj. not to be conquered ; not to be overcome. 

Vic U/ri-ouSf adj. superior in contest ; triumphant. 
Vnn>EX — A punisher of wrongs. 

Vin-dic^tive^ adj. given to revenge ; revengeful. 
YmERE — To be green ; Ver^ the spring. . 

Ver'dant, adj. green ; fresh ; springuke. 
Vita— Life. 

Vi'tal^ adj. necessary to life ; eesential. 

Vi-tcd'i^tyy n. the principle of life. 
ViTAEE^To shun ; to avoid. 

In^i-tahly, adv. so as not to be escaped. 
ViVBRE — To Uve. 
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Re-vive\ to return to life ; to bring to life again ; to qmcken ; to re- 
new. 
Sur^fjwef, v. to live after the death of another ; to remain alive. 
Sur-viv'or, tf . one who outlives another. 
Viv'id, adj. lively; sprightly; bright; strong. 
Voi.Aauj— T*fly. 

Vota-tiie, adj. flying ; evaporating quickly ; lively. 
VoLVERE— To roll ; VoliUutSy pt. rolled. 
Ev-o-Mticmj n. any motion such as wheeling, by which a body of men 

change the^ arrangement. 
In^olve% V. to roll in ; to comprise ; to entangle. 
Bev^u'ttour n. motion round a centre ; great change in the govern- 
ment of a country. 



SECTION III. 

Contains words of Greek origin. The pupil will find the English word 
under its Greek root. The roots are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and printed, as in Section II, in capitals. 

AcHOS— A flontiBued pain. 

AchCj V. to be in pam ; to be distressed in body or mind. 
Aqon — A combat ; a contest. 
A^<MUze^ V. to be in extreme pain. 
A/o-ny, n. violent pain ; angmsh of body or mind. 
Ar^ta^o-mat^ n. an adversary ; an opponent. 
AiTHER — The upper and purer air. 

E-tMre-al^ adj. heavenly ; celestial ; pure. 
Allelon — One another ; each other. 
Pa'/c^bldy adj. extending in the same direction, and preBerving al- 
ways the same distance ; like ; similar. 
Anoelos — A messenger. 
E-van^gelrist, n. (ew, well) one of the four writers of the history of our 
Saviour ; a messenger of good tidings. 
Abteb — A star. 
As'tron'o-my^ n. {nomos, a law) the science that teaches the know- 
ledge of Uie heavenly bodies. 
Atmos — Breath; air. 

Afmos'phere, n. (sphaira^ a globe) the air that encompasses the earth. 
Balsahon — Balm ; a fragrant ointment. 
Em-bailm\ v. to impregnate with aromaties to prevent putrefkction ; 
to preserve from decay. 
BiBLOS — Inner bark of a Syrian shrub ; a book. 
JBilfle^ n. the book ; the name BiUe is given emphatically to the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Bussos — Bottom; depth. 

A-hyaa'^ n. a depth without bottom ; a great depth ; a gnlil 
Chabasso — I carve ; I grave. 

Cha//<u>4er-ize^ v. to mark with a stamp or token ; to distinguish. 
Chasma— A yawning ; a hoUow. 

Chasm, n. a cleft ; a gap ; an opening. 
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CHB5N5s--Time. 

Chron'i-der, n. a historian ; recorder of events. 
Dbo— I bind ; I anrround. 

JH^adem^ n. a crown ; an ensign of royalty. 
Despotes — One who rules, as over slaves. 

Dea^^twn, n. absolute power ; tyranny. 
DiSKOS — A round dish ; a quoit. 

Diak, n. the &ce of the sun or a planet. 
DoTOs — ^Given. 

An^tirdote^ n. a medicine to prevent the effects of poison ; anything 
to counteract mischievous consequences. 
.Dbus — An oak. 

Dru'id^ n. the priest among the ancient Oauls and Britons, who per- 
formed worship under the oak tree. 
DuNASTES — A ruler ; sovereign. 

Dyn'aS'ty^ sovereignty; a race or succession of rulers. 
Elasis — A driving away ; a rebounding. 

E^la8'tic^i4y^ the property of springing back to its original state. 
Embleica — Bomelihing inlaid. 

JSm^fU^mafircal, adj. comprising an emblem or symbolical representa- 
tion. 
Eboon — Work ; severe exertion. 

JSnW-gy^ n. power ; force ; vigour. 
Exo — out ;. outside of ; foreign. 

Ex-ofic^ n. a foreign plant. 
Ge — The earth. 

Oe-oVo-gy^ n. (loffoe^ a speech) the science which treats of the struc- 
ture of the earth. 
GiwosKo— I know. 

JProff-noel'tic^ n. a sign which foreshows ; an omen. 
Habmonia — ^Musical concord. 

Hdr^nuHiy, n. concord of sound ; agreement. 
Hebos — A brave man. 

He-ro'iCi adj. becoming a hero ; brave ; magnanimous. 
Hieeos>— Sacred ; holy. 

Si^e-rarchy n. farche, a commanding) a chief or ruler of a sacred, 
order ; high priest. 
. HiFi?o*— A horse. 

JIip-po-p<^cHnu8, n. (potamos, a river) the river horse, found in the 
Nile. 
H0BO6— A boundary ; limit. 

Hor-izon'tal^ adj. parallel to the horizon ; level. 
• HCMBK — The god of marriage. 

Hy^me-nf^aly adj. pertaining to marriage. 
HuMNOs — A sacred song. 

Hymny n. a song of praise ; a divine song. 
ICTHUS — A fish. 

Ich-thy-oph'a-ffite, n. fphagoj I eat) a person who lives chiefly or &l- 
togeiher on fish. 
IsTHMos — A neck ; a neck of land, 

lath'musy n. a neck of land joining two largef portions of land. 
KoNOs — A figure circular at the base and ending in a point. 

Cone^ n. a solid body in form of a sugar loaf. 
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KoPTO— I fell or cut down. 

Capsey n. a wood of low trees. 
Krino— I judge ^ KriteSi a judge ; a critic. 

Hyp'txriUy n. (hupo) a pretender ; a dissembler, generally in reii|pon. 
Lego — I speak ; I cuscourse. 

Di'ci-lect, n. a diversity or variety in the form of a language. 
Lbipo — I leave ; I am deficient. 

E^ipse\ n. the darkening of one heavenly body by the shadow of 
another ; darkness. 
Luo^I loose ; I explain. 

An'a-lyze, v. fanaj to resolve a compound into its first principles or 
constituent parts* 
Mabtub — A witness. 

Mai^tyr^ n. one who dies for the truth he maintains. 
Mechake — A contrivance ; a machine. 

Me-chaviicSy n. the science of moving forces. 
MflLos — A song or poem ; a tune. 

Meto-dy^ n. an agreeable succession of sounds ; music. 

Me^anrchdy^ n. (choU^ bile) a disease formerly supposed to proceed 
from a redundancy of black bile. — adj. gloomy ; dismal. 
MiKBOs — Little; small. 

Mtcro-scope, n. (akopeo^ I view) an optical instrument for viewing 
small objects. 
MoNos — Alone; solitary. 

Mon'arch^ n. farcke, a commanding) a sovereign ; a king. 

Monop'o-ly^ n (pdeo, I sell) the exclusive privilege of dealing in 
anything. 
MuBiAs — Ten thousand. 

Myr'i-<id, n. ten thousand ; any large number. 
MusTEBioN — Something shut up or hidden. 

Mys-te'ri-ouSy adj. obscure ; beyond human comprehension. 
Nabke — Numbness; deadness. 

Nar-coticy adj. stupifying ; causing sleep. 
Ode — A song ; a poem. 

Ode, n. a song ; a lyric poem. 
OiKos — A house; a dwelling. 

E-ctrn'o-misty n. (wrnm^ a law) one that is thrifty or firugal. 

E-ayn'o-myy n. wise regulation ; system ; thrifty management. 
Ok5ma— A name. 

Sy-non^y-mouSy a^j . of the same signification or meaning. 
Opt5mai — I see ; I oehold. 

Op'ticy adj, relating to vision or sight ; helping the view. 
Pathos — Feeling; sensibility. 

Ap'orthyy n. (a) want of sensibility or feeling ; dullness. 
Fhaino — I show ; Phainomaiy I appear. 

Ean-tas'ti-oaUy^ adv. in a whimsical manner ; fancifully ; oddly. 

Phan'tomy n. a spectre ; a fancied vision ; an apparition. 

Fhe^nom'e-non, n. any extraordinary appearance in nature ; any thing 
remarkable. 
Phemi— Itell; I speak. 

PropKe-cVy a prediction ; a declaration of something to come. 

Pro-ph&tio^ aaj. foretelling ; unfolding future events. 
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Philos — A lover. 

PhiAos'o-pher, n. (sophos^ wise] a man deep in knowledge, either 
moral or natural. 
Phob — ^Light; fire. 

Phos-pKor^iCy adj. (phero, I bring) pertaining to phosphoms^ which is 
a cnemical subs^nce that air sets on fire. 

Fhos-phor-es^cerU, adj. shining with a faint light. 
Planao — I wander ; I move about. 

Plan'etj n. one of the heavenly bodies that revolve voimd the sun. 
PoLis — A city ; a walled town. 

Po^ircyy n. art or manner of government.; method of acting. 
Prasso — I do ; I make. 

Prcuftiae^ v. to do habitually ; to exercise a profession. 
Ptoma — A fall ; that which liappens. 

Symp'tonij n. a sign ; an indication, generally of disease. 
Rajetos — A precipice ; a headlong steep. 

Caifa-ract, n. a water-fall. 
Rhin — The nose. * 

Bhir'no(fe-ro8^ n. (Tceraa^ a horn) a large beast of the East Indies, with 
a horn on its nose. 
Skene — A tent ; a stage for actors. 

Scen'e^y, n. the appearance of places or objects. 
SopHOS — Wise ; Sopma, wisdom. 

8oph'i8-ter^ n. a mUacious reasoner. 
SPHAmA — A globe. 

HenCi-apherey n. (hemi^ half) the half of the globe or earth. 

Sphe/i^v-cdl, adj. roxmd ; gloDular. 
Sphingo — I draw close together. 

SpMrufter^ n. a muscle that contracts or shuts. 
Stasis — A standing or placing ; state ; condition. 

Ec'sta-sy^ n. (eh) excessive joy ; enthusiasm ; delight. 
Stello — I send; I despatch. 

A-pos'iUy n. one sent to preach the gospel by Christ himself. 
Temno — I cut ; Tome, a cutting. 

Atom, n. an extremely small particle. 

E-pito-me, n. an abridgment ; a representation in miniature or little. 
Theos — A god. 

ETnAhvfsiroam, n. beat of imagination ; the belief of a person that Gk>d 
is making special revelations to him. 

En-thvrsi'as^tiCi adj. ardently zealous ; warm. 
Thesaurob — A store laid up ; a place for valuables. 

Treas'inry, n. a place where anything valuable is kept. 
Thesis — A placing or laying down. 

Ry-poih'e-m, n. a system formed upon some principle not proved. 
Taopos — A turning back again. 

Trophic, n. the hne at wich the sun apparently turns back ; the 
centre regions of the earth. 
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